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PREFACE 


1 oun Hiennerr or Cuersury’s De Veritate, first published 
i} i624, has been described as the earliest purely 
Weluphysical work written by an Englishman. The 
work excited the interest of contemporary philosophers ; 
i) particular Descartes, whose theories in several points 
i} notably anticipates, was impressed by it. Locke’s 
fous criticism of it in the Essay on Human Understanding 
‘iiimpyed its reputation; but (as is argued in the 
Iitvoduetion) his strictures on the Common Notions of 
Heligion do not apply with equal force to the more general 
wil profounder discussion of Common Notions in the 
earlier portions of the work. De Veritate, indeed, 
wilwequently became celebrated for its theological 
fitionalism, and Herbert was acknowledged to be the 
founder of Deism. But the Religious Common Notions 
we, in fact, an appendix to the philosophical ideas 
sspounded in the main body of the treatise, and it was 
ft until the independent revival of these ideas by the 
»hool of Reid that the originality of Herbert’s suggestions 
8 once more recognised. In our own day important 
fommentaries on Herbert’s work have been published 
i) lrance and Germany.! Apart from a valuable article 
hy the late Professor Sorley in Mind in 1892 little has 
heen written on it in English. 

I was the intention of the present writer to supplement 
the studies of Rémusat, Sorley and Giittler by a fresh 
‘ecunsion of the treatise. But it was found necessary, in 
jepuration for such a survey, to attempt, for the first 
Hive, a translation of the entire work. And this task was 
fevered more necessary by the discovery that previous 
wvounts had largely relied on the contemporary French 


! Ch, de Rémusat, Lord Herbert de Cherbury, sa vie et ses euvres, Paris, 
ity ©, Giittler, Eduard, Lord Herbert von Cherbury, Munich, 1897. 
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PREFACE 
translation of 1639. This version (which was probably 


made by Mersenne) is indispensable for the labour of 
elucidating Herbert’s strange Latin. But a comparison 
of it with the original text proved it to be defective and 
inaccurate, omitting some passages and offering in others 
interpretations rather than translations of the author’s 
words. Moreover, it had the disadvantage of being based 
onan early edition of De Veritate ; for to the 1645 edition, 
from which the present translation is made, Herbert 
added some significant paragraphs. 

The peculiarities of Herbert’s (or of his assistant Dr. 
Master’s) style, the abstract character of his conceptions, 
and the technical phrases which he is led to coin, made 
the work of translation a formidable task. But being at 
length completed it was felt that to present it, with an 
introduction, would in the end be of more service to 
students than a discussion of a work the text of which 
is not easily accessible. 

The value of De Veritate in the history of English 
thought lies both in its reference to the past and to the 
future. It reflects the philosophical and scientific con- 
ceptions of the age immediately preceding the birth of 
modern thought and enables us to assess the achievements 
of the new outlook in philosophy and science with greater 
understanding. At the same time its theory of knowledge 
and its theology point towards the conceptions of later 
times. The sections on psychology, physiology and 
botany have been, with some hesitation, left intact, in 
view of the growing interest in early scientific ideas. 

The translator has derived valuable help from the 
authorities mentioned above, especially from the work of 
Giittler, He desires also to acknowledge the assistance he 
has received from the Librarian of the University of 
Bristol, from Miss Freda Gurling, and from Dr. D. McKie 
of the University of London. ‘Above all, he is grateful 
to the Colston Research Society, and to the University of 
Bristol, whose generous aid enabled the work to be 


completed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


!iwano Herbert was born in 1583 and died in 1648. 
itis career displayed a versatility of accomplishment 
wiiking even in that coloured age. Gallant, scholar, 
viel, soldier, diplomat, philosopher, he amply merited 
te Jonson’s tribute. 
If men get named for some one virtue, then 
What man are thou, that art so many men, 
All virtuous Herbert ?” 


‘the celebrated Autobiography in which he describes 


tie early fortunes presents a superficial account of his 
Hilnd und character. Composed when he was smarting 
Heneath the indignities of his later years, this tale of 
jleluireuque escapades, recorded with incomparable 


vanity, gives little suggestion of his philosophical 
powers 

Horn at Eyton, in Shropshire, he was the eldest son 
of Hichard Herbert of Montgomery Castle, his younger 
other being George Herbert, the poet. His public 


fureer falls naturally into two sections. Until the year 
i/44 (the date of the publication of De Veritate) he pursued, 
‘cording to his own description, the irresponsible life 
#f «i accomplished courtier. He became a student at 
Uiiversity College, Oxford, at the age of twelve, and 
tiered, while still at Oxford, his cousin Mary Herbert. 


A tow years later he went to Court, and was favourably 
iticed by Queen Elizabeth. On the accession of James I 
I wins made Knight of the Bath, and later Sheriff of 
Montwomeryshire. In 1608, tiring of domestic life, he 
rn yed to Paris and visited the Duc de Montmorency, 
Yiwtuble of France, the beauty of whose castle at 
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Merlon inspired some charming verses.1 During this 
period he had conversations with the great scholar 
Casaubon. After a brief sojourn in England he joined 
the army of the Prince of Orange, which was engaged in 
besieging Joulers. In this campaign Herbert performed 
some daring exploits, not only against the French, but 
also to the discomfiture of his rivals in the camp. On 
his return to London he found himself held “in great 
esteem both in court and city,” and plunged into a series 
of romantic and perilous intrigues. During the succeeding 
years he divided his time between his country estate 
‘and the court. In 1614 he again joined the Dutch army 
in the Low Country. In the course of the campaign 
Herbert accepted a challenge to single combat with a 
Cavalier of the Spanish forces ; the duel being forbidden, 
Herbert rode into the opposing camp and was royally 
entertained by the Spanish generals. 

Leaving the army Herbert travelled at a leisurely 
pace through Germany and Switzerland to Italy. At 
Padua he spent some time at the University, where he 
attended the lectures of Cremonini, the Aristotelian 
scholar. ‘The return journey to Holland was enlivened 
by many escapades, and Herbert had abundant opportunity 
in which to indulge his favourite pastime of issuing 
challenges to duels. In 1617 he fell ill at his castle of 
Montgomery and employed his inactivity in reading and 
reflection. The earlier portions of De Veritate were 
composed and the remainder planned at this period. In 
the next year, through the good offices of Sir George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, he was appointed 
Ambassador to France. It is characteristic of his Auto- 


biography that he dilates more upon the grandeur of © 


his scale of living in Paris, more upon his personal rivalries, 


than upon his solid achievements in diplomacy. The — 


1 Page 54 of the Poems edited by G. C. Moore Smith, (Oxford, 1923). 
Herbert’s poetry has won increasing recognition. Mr. Moore Smith, 
“while admitting the unequal character of his verse,” is “inclined to 
claim that in poetic feeling and art Edward Herbert soars above his brother 
George.” 
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Nate Papers give evidence of his capability in the handling 
#{ public affairs. He negotiated expressions of alliance 
lwiween France and England, and repeatedly exerted 
hinwelf to bring to an end the war against the Protestants. 
ili» leisure hours were given to the composition of De 
feritate, When he had completed it he submitted it 
ty) the judgment of two distinguished philosophers, 
Brotius and Tilenus, who pressed him to publish it. 
Bpnowbeit,” he says, with his customary overstatement, 

w the frame of my book was so different from anything 
Which had been written heretofore, I found I must either 
feyounce the authority of all that had written formerly 
doncerning the method of finding out truth, and con- 
»sjuently insist on my own way, or hazard myself to 
t yeneral censure concerning the whole argument of my 
f 


wok.” There follows the well-known account of the 
Hiireulous sign, the loud but gentle noise from the clear 
shy, which ended his hesitation. It is interesting to 
+ ynwider this passage in the light of the theory of revelation 
wt forth in De Veritate. The work was published in 
Viris in 1624. In the same year Herbert was curtly 


frvalled by James I, owing, it is probable, to the frank 
‘iiiivlum which he directed against the King’s policy in 


ie matter of the Spanish marriage. At this point the 
Avtobiography abruptly breaks off. 
Ihe story of Herbert’s subsequent career has been 


fiwod by Sir Sidney Lee. It is a distressing story of 
Hiiilusionment, of vain struggles for recognition. He 
ule repeated appeals to the Crown, in language sadly 
hin in dignity, for some acknowledgment for his 
» vives, and also for relief from his French creditors. His 
wilieations were at length met by the conferment of 
+ tlwvonies of Castle Island and of Cherbury; but he 
jie (0 obtain any responsible political office at the hands 
+} Churles I. His works on the Expedition of the Duke 
Nwhingham to the Island of Rhé and The History of 
Neyn of Henry VIIT were elaborate endeavours 

ty wliniet the royal favour. An enormous amount of 
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research went to the preparation of the latter work. His 
drudge for this purpose was an eccentric scholar, Thomas 
Master, who had assisted him in the Latinizing of De 
Veritate In spite, however, of these efforts Herbert 
continued to be ignored. At length in 1640 Charles — 
summoned him to the Council of War at York. He 
spoke urgently in favour of continuing the war with 
the Scots, but he found his views unpopular and returned, 
depressed in health and spirits, to Montgomery Castle, 
where he immersed himself in literary studies. As the 
Civil War approached, his opportunist utterances in the 
House of Lords made him an object of suspicion to both 
parties. For as long as possible he sought to avoid active 
service in the Civil War. But in September 1644 the 
Castle was besieged by the Parliamentary forces, and 
after anxious consideration Herbert submitted his person 
and estate to the assailants on terms which guaranteed — 
him full protection. In particular he stipulated that his 
library should be left undisturbed, a demand which- 
indicated the direction in which his chief concern now 
lay. His surrender was followed by a vigorous attack 
on the Castle by a Royalist contingent, which Herbert. 
was relieved to see at length repulsed. Soon after he 
left his home, and reached London in a state of destitution. 
He was granted a subsidy by Parliament ; but this soon 
fell into arrears. 

For the remainder of his solitary life he devoted himself 
to elaborating his philosophical ideas, composing De 
Causis Errorum as an appendix to De Veritate, and 
De Religione Gentilium. In 1647 he paid a visit to 
Gassendi in Paris. He died on 2zoth August, 1648, and 
was buried in St. Giles-in-the-Fields. The inscription 
on the tombstone, written by himself, records, alone of 
his achievements, that he was the author of the book 


named De Veritate. 


It is no part of Herbert’s i i i 
The Problem writing the Aniubinpeaghy. gxone eis 
D of the genesis of his philosophical ideas. 
¢ Veritate. There is evidence of his wide and curious 
_ _ teading, of his lively interest in medical 
‘| botanical lore, which he applies in the section on 
» external senses in De Veritate.1 He recommends 
thiowe parts of logic which teach men to deduce their 
Hole from firm and undoubted principles.” But in 
* mood in which the Autobiography is written he is 
fonfident that a man may have quickly more than he 
#ily of philosophy and logic.” For the motives which 

1 hin to his metaphysical enquiries we must turn to 
eC me ne the principles there expounded 

© unders i i 

. stood in the context of the age in which 
1) Protestant regions the period succeeding the 
Helo ination was pervaded by the search for a new method 
WE enquit y, which should be independent of scholasticism 
1 Catholic philosophy. Scholastic logic survived, side 
side with denunciations of scholastic beliefs. Modern 
ee, begins with a superficial criticism of logical 
40) but behind such criticisms there lurks tS to 
Herue, the paramount issue of the eerenonead vee 
© lipland tentative hints at reform were pa yencea 

‘ley (he stimulus of the celebrated Ramus. Sir Thom 
Hwon's Rule of Reason (1553), Everard Digby’s Theoria 
Wailvtien (1679) and Sir John Davies’ elegies entitled 
fe Te Ipsum (1599) are concerned not merely with 
Hiendments of scholastic logic, but with proposals for 

teow theory of knowledge. Wilson attempts to appl 
fruditional forms of argument to more realistic oe. 
‘iy «discusses the processes of sense-perception. of 
wien and of reason on the basis of the dominant 
») Vitonic theory of correspondence between the 


nan 


1 Wood, Athene Oxoniensis, ed. Bliss, vol. iii, col. 239- 


worth noticing that the writers 

that. grouped together f i 
Nairichue and ‘Telesius, are also See Riana tagether bv ecu 
vents, Wk. iii, Works, ed. Spedding, p. 564. mea 
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world of nature and man’s mind. Davies’ verses portray 
the faculties of the soul on lines which modify the accepted 
views. ‘The search for standards of certainty was direct 

by the revival of Greek thought into Stoic, Sceptical — 
and Alexandrine modes. Such revivals were largely 
independent of the new methods of inductive enquiry, 
though they echo the same mood in their sporadic 
attempts to examine with detachment the facts of mental 
life. ‘The spring of these enquiries is theological. On 
the one hand, the theosophies of the sixteenth century 
geek to descry the Divine influence in Nature. On the 
other, the growing diversities of creed drove men to a” 
defence of philosophical principles. Among the cultured, 
these poignant divisions encouraged an attitude of 
metaphysical scepticism. This fashionable position was 
expressed, at a time when Herbert was beginning his 
reflections, by Montaigne. His credo quia impossibile is 
the product of a despair of reason. In his Apology for 
Raimonde of Sebonde he points out the groundlessness of 
the accepted criteria of truth. ‘The senses are utterly 
and to seek for certainty in the reason is to 
argue in a circle. “'To judge of the appearances that 
we receive of subjects, we ought to 

instrument; to prove this instrument, 


demonstration; to verify this demonstration, 
instrument; and here we are upon the wheel. Seeing 
reason that 


the senses are full of uncertainty, it must be 


must do it; but no reason can b 
the foundation of another reason ; 
to all infinity.” In this dilemma Montaigne recomm: 
an uncritical acceptance of the doctrines of faith. 

It is this issue which is set forth in the opening pages: 
of De Veritate. Amid the extraordinary confusion © 


doctrines which clamour for authority, an independent 
and resolute investigation of the nature of truth is an 
urgent task. Two prevailing modes of thought, 

the one hand 


represented in every age, propound, on 


1 “ Nous voyla au rouet,” arguing in a circle. The version is Cotton’s, 
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fh taidic al scepticism, on the other a d ic ideali 
ron proposal, which einen nae eee 
nape nee to reason, is merely a form of scepticism. 
wllusion to the views, which are to be ex i 
_ work, Herbert observes that the analysis rae 
h ag longo Notions ; the criterion of these 
Hatinet is expressed in eae SR ae eres 


The ar, ; is di 
menor of into i een wre 
the Work. pages given are those of ie sas 

Have been habe prone tae aa ie Goal 
Bndiion and Definition of Truth (p gue "ay the 
-& a - Truth (p. 83). (III) The Conditions 
BOD) "ne bil of the remainder ofthe work in devoted 
the discussion, in order, of ie: ck hte 
. " 4 Cla 

A _ ; ie a separate section is given rel pis 
1. . “4 mode of understanding. The Four Comes 
|. f ) gis Instinct (p.115). 2. (VI) The Internal 

wi ; 146). 3- (VII) The External Senses (p. 208 
Mn ) Discursive Thought and the “ Zetetea ny : 
’ oo (p. 232). Here the work originally end nd 
quent sections, which became the most a b: om 
¥ nf De Veritate, form an appendix. These nc 
a ( pe The Religious Common Notions (p. 289), 
Revelation (p. 308). (XI) On Probability (p. 314). 
hit "a vility (p. 323). (XIII) On Falsity (p 2). 
au | a ater editions Herbert prefixed a table SASS te 
eine employe in senses differing from their 1 
i; but these represent summari 7 
yen rather than preliminary deettione gee 

erbert’s style is notori is 

ee in acholastic teak Mee gel eg x : 
oe wlicism, little distinguished by the lo; jal Gees 
te yreat doctors. The Latin is tortuous site aoe 
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epitome of the 
microcosm in 


nature and the spiritual realm. 
allusion to this correspondence of microcosm and 


macrocosm. It is used to explain emotions. “A secret 
analogy ” exists between our fear and the hidden essence 
of a serpent, for so far as our sense-perception goes the 
serpent resembles an eel, which causes us no alarm. We 
are frightened of it because of the common character of 
things, or that law of correspondence which obtains between 
man and the world as a whole’! Herbert's extensive — 
reading in the medical teachings of the school of Paracelsus — 
leads him to apply the belief to physiological matters. 

The entire system 0 


£ the world is represented in the basic 
motions and structure of the body. 


2 The agitations of 
passion are analogous to that region of the firmament 
“ where hurricanes, whirlwinds 


and meteors rage.”* But 
what is of main importance, the correspondence of 
faculties and objects 


is explicitly referred to this 
assumption. “ Our minds clearly correspond to God and 
our body to the world, and the principles of all the 
differences in the world are inscribed in 


man. This is 
the basis of my proposition that the number of differences 
in the faculties correspon! 


d to the number of differences 
in things.”* In Herbert’s hands, 


in fact, sixteenth-century 
theosophy provokes a unique account of knowledge. 
Every moment of experience includes a mental counterpart 
of the objective features of the experience. These mental 
correlates are activities ; for what is mental is never passive. 
They are not, therefore, psychological impressions 
resulting from 


the influence of the object on the sensitive 
mind. The theory is 


a representative theory of 
perception in a peculiar sense. No doubt the faculties are 
sometimes said to be altered 


Universe. His body and mind form a 
which are reflected all the elements of 
Herbert makes frequent 


or affected by objects. But 


1 Page III. 
2 Page 169. 
% Page 171- 
4 Page 169. 
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q " ole a thst what is meant by such expressions is that 
# presence of objects is normally required in ord 
‘ilies should be “aroused” or “ awak i the 
fwultios are conceived as existing in a ee fo ei oh 
Mind, and the usual description is that tay vant 
4 ered ve was the appropriate object is present. 
oh a, gated are said to be “ drawn within the 
wee” of faculties.t Faculties i j 
Ahjootn faculties; and, e sole) Lisp rn 
perienced, the presence of 2 Toate ieacnanee ae 
sa ‘se ay, expressed, proves the cheese "Oe ite 
slitive object as an obj i i 
‘Wore ure as many faculties eit 2 ae a ae 
4 ‘hwracteristics of things. The reciprocal mov apie 
jiltion and objects results in sensus, that is age a 
Hiehension or cognition. “T term ‘anythin an obtaet 
=" wtimulates some analogous faculty or ae ee 
jue, that which has the power to alter it. It one 
Hiller whether it exists within us or outside us, as eee 
, 


| om directly conscious of a distinct change. Faculty 
»fine aa the inner comforming principle. There remains 
ys, or the actual process of conformity, for no cognition 


ie place unless both what conforms and what is 
i a an < are present. . Consequently sensus is not 
oy om “ae o my on self-developing power, nor 
ct; but to the iviti i 
vile from their reciprocal As end bk agp r 
_ es ie classified into various jeg ak iis 
#y part of the work is occupied with a descri ti 
poe and their appropriate spheres of felaente a 
Hwledge. "The conformity of faculty with object tak 
“ee under certain conditions, according to the fone 
the object and the faculty, and truth results onl ae 
» wht object is in relation to the right facul ‘Wet 
Poteet conditions. cabaret? 


1 Page 175. 
2 Page 153. 
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The fundamental conception here is that Fes are 
of faculties of different types co-operate in si, ee ; 
If one type, for example, De eat alge 

; : Ei 
external senses, is emphasised to the exe a 
i é ledge results. us 

es, a distorted account of know t 
me idea of the parallelism we: Rae fete an i 
with Herbert in a theory of knowle ge ee oa 
the merit of emphasising the active co-op f 
mea at all levels of knowing. Not only is the mela 
view of the passivity of the mind in sensation rejec : 
but the revived Stoicism which reduced the 

- i denying to the 
knowledge to sense-experience, oe ee 
innate formal principles, is ruled out. et us I ‘ 

i he mind is a clean 
ith the theory which asserts that th : ‘ 
ieee as though we derived our capacity for ee “a 
objects from objects themselves.”* In regar me a 
external sense-stimulus as the occasion for : — be 
new mental activities Herbert eicab gate oy per : si a 

i ar’ 
but that more penetrating analysis whic ae 
tey of empiricism. But the justi n 
eee must be substantiated by examining the 


wil space; and these objects, which include mental 
eis, are assumed to exist independently of it. But, 
iilly, the truth which refers to the independent 
#ence of the object, in and for itself, veritas rei, or truth 
yf the thing-in-itself, must be distinguished from the 
Huth of the object as it appears to our perception, truth 
jlienomena, veritas apparentiae. This is the meaning 
Wf the proposition, Truth manifests itself. We perceive 
eos of an object, aspects which in memory appear as 
yen; and these aspects are subject to manifold 
litions, ‘Their correct relation and comformity with 
# (\ing-in-itself is difficult to decide. But even aspects 
‘ich are found inadequate to the thing-in-itself are true 
ile wense that they are actual presentations. Of the 
i) of the thing-in-itself nothing can be said except that 
i» nehangeable and absolute. Fifthly, every different 
lity of things produces a different truth. As many 
th, that is to say, can be applied to things as there are 
Heliiet qualities which the mind can perceive. Qualities 
yy be perceived in classes of things, or in individual 
#¢(s, and the characters of things can be graded according 


further considerations which Herbert advances. their degree of abstraction until the essence, or 
iyi lwwlive character, of a thing is reached. Essential 

The fundamental conditions of truth \iellons are very imperfectly recognised in the current 

IL. The General are further ascertained in seven Hiilions, ‘The terminology here refers to the scholastic 


Conditions further propositions. From the consi 
eludicated. ‘The of these propositions four ¢ “i ia nb de : 
Four Classes truth emerge. — Following ay od Weitiae, until the quidditas rei is reached, is entirely in 

of Truth. evident sama SE i ation. In this section a eS ba term 
which summarily "4 if This term is explained under the next 

sceptics, there succeed propositions which creel yyonition. W ¢ apprehend the differences of things by 
time and space to truth. ‘Truth is as en ae fon ‘ fy of our innate powers or faculties. Our minds 
existence to which it refers. sme ~ te li #4 rapport or affinity with the essences of objects ; 
temporary existences, others to a ‘| Hs ad ae an valled an analogy. ( But in order to arrive at this 
everywhere. Infinite existence, as well as cao te ‘oyy a further process is required. This further truth 
the non-existent, such as fictions, are es + in Ga (a conceptus, truth of concept, and it is wholly 
truth, It refers, in a word, to every form of objec’ 7 N ive, And it, in its turn, demands special conditions, 
1 Page 132. +!) must be present if our ideas are to coincide with 


//entia communis and differentia propria. ‘The view that 
iture of objects can be understood by naming their 
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objects. But how are we to decide whether objects 
coincide with our subjective ideas of them? We require 


a source which will give us reliable criteria in order to 
judge whether the conformity has been achieved or not. 
‘And we possess this final standard in the veritas intellectus, 
truth of the intellect. By appealing to this truth we are 
able to judge the validity of our subjective constructions. 
And the intellect is able to achieve this decision because 
it relies on innate ideas which are incontrovertible, the 
Common Notions. Lastly, this supreme type of truth can 
only be reached when all the other truths have been 
brought into conformity with their objects and with each 
other. 

The general theory of truth has now been sketched, 
though the details remain to be filled in. Starting from 
a comprehensive belief in the correspondence of various 
elements in the process of knowledge, the theory at least 
recognises the complexity of the factors entering into the 
process. ‘The analysis is, however, developed along scholastic 
lines. Herbert is writing for an audience to whom the 
traditional phrases are familiar, and his pages are thickly 
set with the technicalities of the Schools; proprietas, 
species, differentiae, quidditas, principium individuationis, 
and so forth. The quidditas or essence of objects, the 
discovery of which is here assigned to the activity of 


by noticing and 
differentiae. Every fresh difference involves a new 
and thus alters the nature of the thing. It follows thi 

the mind does not seize the essence in a single act 
apprehension ; it reaches it by degrees through a series 
of descriptions, which narrows down the distinctive 
features until the individual essence is arrived at. This 
individual principle of a thing is its incommunicable 
self-sufficient being; it is its substance. Reality is 
conceived as composed of ultimately fixed essences, and 
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Nlosophical knowle: i i i i 
_ Hi ei ge is concerned with discovering 
I'he classical scholastic doctrine distinguished a passive 
i well as an active aspect in mind, and perme was 
feluned to the former. For Herbert mind is alwa 
wtive, and the passive elements in experience are seh 
ty the body in a form to be hereafter described Fasid 
thin view that perception is due not to the activity of the 
Hhject, but, in part, to the activity of the mind, distinguishes 
Herhert’s thought, not only from Thomist series: but 
aloo from the scientific philosophy of perception which 
Wwe emerging in his day. Further, though he is puzzled 
Hhout the precise determination of the nature of ise eS 
{ipevies), he is convinced that they are objective On 
the problem of their mode of transmission through the 
friines he mentions a number of current theories without 
nine to decide between them. He divides them 
filo two classes, those that allow the mind in memo: 
fy revive the affective as well as the cognitive Feaiyiee 
#! wn object, and those that because of their coarsene 
wily permit us to retain the external aspects of thin: . 
Histances of the former are images of beauty, of the 
latter, images of heat and cold.? His remarks on the 
felution of images to memory are not without subtlety ; 
he notes their representative character and their caj ex ; 
fy form associations.? And he has no doubt that cd 
fill on the side of the object. “The fire remains het 
Whether you are absent or feel cold; the stone is hard 
Wutever you may think ; and unless shapes retained their 
‘eitity our own preservation would be inconceivable.” 
ly believes, as this passage shows, that an objective 
fiwevelement is an essential ingredient of the object. 
lis discussion of perception overlooks, indeed, ie 


1 Page 214. 
2 Page 84. 
% Page 99. 
* Page 214. 
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ue of ded Saiyan i ies te i at least innocent 
es as do not in any way Sipe er i 
Se a jcce be docs tat remy, <a 
oe ae eT 
cong aes inherent in the mind, ready 


to be awakened at the touch of their appropriate objects. 


This development is, of course, no automatic process. 


Error is eae 
f faculty to objects, 
which ie demanded by the type of truth concerned. 


from that of his great contemporary ; 
chance we possess the latter’ 


In 1639 Mersenne sent the De Veritate to Descartes, 


and on 16th October of that year he writes to 


as follows :? “ Since my last 


i e been considering all my life, 
. si opinion on it. I find in the book seve! 
assages, 
eine ri people are capable of barge: 
metaphysics. The author enquires what tru ; 
for my part I have never had any 
it seems to me a not : 
impossible to misunderstand it. 
many ways of testing a balance 


if we did not already know it instinctively ; for whe 


1 Page 88. 

2 Descartes, Euyres, \ 
Other portions of this interesting 
are referred to below. i 

3 Descartes is alluding to De Veritate, page 1. 


discussion of Herbert’s ideas by Dese: 


letter I have found time to 


: : ubjeel 
read the book so kindly sent me. It deals wipe e bi 4 


which, however, will not suit popular 


but 
doubts about it, sinc } 
on so transcendently clear, that it i 
There are, indeed, 
before putting it to use," 
but there would be no means of learning what truth is, 


ed. Adam et Tannery, Paris, 1898, vol. ii, page 596 
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#0 should we have for consenting to what we learnt 
te we did not know that it was true, that is to say, if we 
Wid not know truth? Truth is self-evident ; no analysis 
! \i iv possible, because it is assumed in any analysis.” 

‘we difficulties into which Descartes’ self-evident 
‘Wiition led him are well known. Herbert’s recognition 
the complex conditions of knowledge saves him from 
lying any place to sense-perception in knowing. 
Miimately, indeed, he formulates a rationalism in which 
/ operation of the senses almost recedes from view. 
1) these earlier sections he is concerned less with 
Wiinute criteria of truth than with the conditions in 
Heerdance with which an object may be accurately 

treived, But the analysis of these conditions leads him 
‘ fonpiderations which apply to all types of truth. The 
H\parison between Descartes’ criterion, clearness and 
tinetness of conception, and the grounds on which 
feels, with Herbert’s account of his Common Notions, 
fie the two philosophers into closer touch; and what 
Herurtes has to say on Herbert’s main principles, in 

* further part of his letter to Mersenne, is of great 
fyreat, and will be referred to in its place. But a fuller 


‘lerslanding of Herbert’s theory demands a review of 
fiext chapter, 


The further conditions now to be 

‘/!, The described are those under which an 

fmditions of object, if it is to be truly known, must 
lrception. be apprehended by our minds. In the 
remarkable analysis of the conditions of 

veption which follows, the principle of the parallel 
jon of faculties and objects is largely ignored. The 
Hlormities required for knowledge of particulars refer, 
/ \ the relation between objects and faculties, but 
tween the object as it exists independently of our 
fils, its sensible appearances, and the ideas which 
#/ tinds form of these appearances. And the first 
) “truths” are said to fall on the side of the object ; 
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m these a priori intuitions. ‘Their 
ressed in the principle, 
that the faculties of the 


i i ith their objects. 
d must be brought into harmony with th 
ate discussion has so far treated of simple truths, 


\ fuller description is first given of faculty. Faculties 
WP aelivities of the mind which produce apprehensions 
fillel at every point with the differences of objects. 
‘THiwequently there are as many faculties as there are 
Wlerences in objects. Every fresh object awakens an 
Joyous faculty. But there are not an infinite number 
fyoulties. We must not count as new what has been 
tvudy experienced. In every instance there exists one 
lly for a general quality, colour, or virtue, and another 
uch of the degrees of the quality, its hue, or grade of 
lious, Herbert clearly does not mean these degrees 
fe tuken in a quantitative sense. But he assumes a 
file number of graded instances within a general 
More interesting is the classification of the faculties 
/ (Wo groups, a spiritual and a material. By this there 
Hitroduced very general types of faculty. In the latter 
ij) ure placed faculties corresponding to what may be 
vibed as categorial features of objects, existence, 
fe, quality and so forth. In the spiritual group are 
lied the faculties which correspond with values. On 
om of essence it is said that the essences of objects 

jidden from direct perception, though it is certain 
| they exist. We can approach the principle of 
ividuation in things by defining their differences. 
! wculties not only respond to objects ; objects respond 
fwulties. Consequently from the existence of a faculty 
fun infer the existence of an object, even though we 
* ld no experience of it. In this way even Eternal 
edness may be proved to exist. 

‘The section includes a reference to the distinction 
Ween the mind and the faculties. We may collect a 
jher of differences only superficially related to each 
#, such as those which are conveyed through the 
* sense-organ. Generalisations of this kind are not 
to the faculties, but to the mind, from which the 
ition radiate like beams of light. 

!\nully Herbert strongly criticises the classical theory 
/}) limits the rich endowment of the mind to five 


the reverse, spring fro 
character may be generally exp 
which is itself a Common Notion, 


to particulars. Composite 


. latin: F 
that is to say truths relating The principle here is that 


truth concerns general ideas. i 
the Intellect asserts the truth when particular a _ 
in right conformity with each other. Composite tru 
acquaints us with the nature of things; for everything 


which always affects our faculties in the same manner 


i us one and the same thing. i 
¢ We have here an attempt to distinguish the prima 
conditions of correct perception remarkable at a perio 
when, under the prophetic leadership of Bacon, a 
current of thought was flowing in the pra a 
of practical methods of discovery than of agp ola . 
assumptions. Some inconsistency 1s indee app: 

There is contradiction, as Gassendi pointed ov in his 
elaborate criticism of De Veritate, between the ea 
hing as it actually exists 

for the verttas 


appears, ‘ 
appropriate to the c 7 
ca conceptus apply rather to perception than conceptt 


With veritas intellectus we approach Herbert’s be ; 
criterion, the discussion of which must be deferre 


In this section Herbert treats 


i i al correl: 

_ The Faculties further detail of the ment ( 
ae Perception. of perceived objects. A number ¢ 
important ideas are introduced withou 

discussion and in casual sequence. The main points 
as follows. 


1 Opuscula, Leyden, 1658, Tome Ill, page 412, Ad Librum D. Edoa 
Herberti Angli, De Veritate, Epistola. 
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fi! #enwe-perception ; the 

y can comprehe i 
Beptir none But the feculeies gina pa pours 
aren ra et understand the domain of the 
tren ss This is a favourite doctrine f 
= ced pasphearcs nie With these Selatan 
a refer to all the modes of seemed 
oo = the survey of the four classes in ord 
Bia ae pep and its product, the Common Noten, 
ee rst to be treated, form the central features 
+ a We may endeavour to pases 
— ager systematic fashion than the auth r, 
es re ate his doctrine on these cardinal 20% 
. And first we may gather together his sekien 


W the faculty b ; 
PAptenned. y by which the Common Notions are 


30 
faculties based on the five sense-organs. He returns to 
this point more than once, and in a later passage observes 
that if we were to confine our analysis to the senses, 
knowledge would consist of nothing but discrete units of 
colour, figure and so forth." The faculties, in his theory, 
make use of the sense-organs in bringing about certain 
forms of apprehension, the external forms; but they are 
not dependent on them. This point and others mention 
in this section are further explained in later passages. 
In the letter which has already been quoted Descartes 
justly criticises Herbert’s use of the term faculty. “The 
‘author claims that there exist in us as many faculties as 
there are knowable objects. I can understand this only 
in the sense in which we may say, for instance, of wax, 
that it possesses innumerable impressions ;_ in this sens¢ 
the assertion is true. Only I do not understand Ww 
can be the use of this mode of expression. It seems Mipreme facul Neer 
me rather to be harmful, in so far as it gives the igno Helutions aes eres Poe 8 ©n account of its 
reason to think that the soul is made up of innumerab! # profound psychological E . But it well expresses 
little entities.” Descartes thinks it preferable to substitu' i), Natural Instinct as it a waits doctrine. For 
“ processes of reflection ” for “ faculties.” lly continuous with ai in man is psychologi- 
Herbert, however, now proceeds to assert that th # see in Nature, in pbeaibe ges of life on the earth. 
innumerable activities may be grouped into f ‘olements,” an impulse ahi aaa plants, and even in 
main classes. ‘These classes are “ Natural Instins W species, produces the ee to differences 
“Tpternal Apprehension,” “ External Apprehension ” + end. It would be nak ble if it directed to the 
“Discursive Thought,” or “ Reason.” The bulk of vif in ourselves.2 The vor “he M did not manifest 
remainder of De Veritate is concerned with the descrip i this pervasive pili dir which all the expressions 
of these four modes of cognition and the determinati ui irected is self-preservation. 


of their appropriate objects. 


Whatever is not known in one of th fears as the im : 
: ; pulse for sal ; 

V. The Four Classes four ways now to be described, vation. It becomes a spiritual 

of Knowledge. under the conditions required 

Natural Instinct and each, cannot be true. If not 


the Common Notions. it is at best merely probable. 
spiritual faculties of the intel 


can penetrate the physical realm and influence the meth 


1 Page 209. 


fucter. Its intuitions ar 
ee e often not un 
pe! pe: ¥ It must be iain 4 ra i 
of natural instinct to fulfil itself ee ae 
> 


1 Page 119. 
® Page 130. 
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is to say, without foresight. The elements, miner ea 
vegetables give no evidence of pee pi 7 4 
reason, and yet display knowledge strikingly roa 
their own preservation. ‘The common — ra 
must embrace some beliefs that surpass his unders' ne be 
is justified.” ‘The faculty is innate. — Men se endo bo. 
with it according to the original design of a a 
deliverances are not due to experience and bagi go pik , 
it; though they require experience to bring t — ia 
latent condition to realisation. As — vi an 
knowledge is immediate and indisputable ; as pa - 
spiritual. For the natural order which shay es Sa 
is also the divine order, and reveals God’s hi a 
Natural Instinct, in fact, performs the tas “a 
particular Providence. It effects the os ion 
individuals, species, general classes, ar e Ae 
itself, and in so doing counteracts their ten any a 
destruction. ‘The preservation of the eso ‘ _ 
things seems to depend upon the preservation o Ave i” 
and, accordingly, particular Providence, or th ie a8 " 
of self-preservation, manifests itself first in indiv! - 
then communicates itself to species, and gence 
finally returns upon itself from the Universe as a le 


individual, with the result that everything whiel 
pe sot the preservation of individual human bei ne 
is itself preserved. ‘Thus Nature and Sank? “ gener 
and special Providence co-operate throughout the i 
Those creeds (Herbert is doubtless abana fe ' 
Calvinism) which divide abruptly the domains 0: No 
and of Grace, disparaging the first in order to & 7 
second, are guilty of irreverence. For aes a ) 
Providence expresses itself in both forms. oe ‘ 
goal of Natural Instinct coincides with that o 


it is Eternal Blessedness.* And there is every reason 


1 Page 120, 
2 Page 142. 
3 Page 142. 
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lielieve that this impulse survives the decay of the body 
iil its sense-organs.2 

In these striking ideas Herbert is moulding doctrines 
Which were prevalent in the preceding age to his own 
ten, It was a frequent theme of the Neo-Platonic 
Hpeculators of the sixteenth century that the Universe is 
f) he conceived as a living organism, in which all that 
fiwkes for its well-being is shaped from within. The 
Neo-Platonic conception of a world-soul was, in fact, well 
ilipted to provide an alternative to the medizval insistence 
ti) transcendence. It expressed the fundamental desire 
Hf the Renaissance to unite the human and divine. And 
hy an obvious sequence, in spite of its traditional religious 
ful, it prepared the way for the renewed interest in nature 
Which was to follow. But Herbert ignores the fantastic 
‘eas in which his predecessors had involved the notion of 
Natural Instinct and applies it to his doctrine of knowledge. 
‘The central position occupied by the impulse for self- 
fimervation in his system is comparable to the function 
#! the self-maintaining principle in Spinoza’s scheme.* 
And the description anticipates the important theory of 
Pystic Nature of the Cambridge Platonists.3 

‘The deliverance of Natural Instinct in man are the 


foinmon Notions. Herbert points out that Natural 
Iiwtinct may be used in the sense of the completed act of 
fonlormity, that is to say a form of awareness, or in the 
fine of a class of faculty which is preparatory to the act 
)/ conformity. In the latter case we may presume that it 
1) faculty which conforms with fundamental reality, in so 
fw wa it is revealed to the human mind. In the former 
#0 11 coincides with the Common Notions. So far, then, 
fe main feature of the Common Notions is that they are 


HWlinetive, innate, “ comprising that part of knowledge 
Wilh which we were endowed in the primeval plan of 
’ Page 123. 
Cf, Ethics, Bk. IT, Prop. VI, ff. 


‘OF, especially Cudworth, True Intellectual System, 1, Cap. 3. 
‘ 
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Nature.’”! We should expect that the method by which 
they can be discovered and elucidated would be some form 
i ection. 
2 Hote does indeed appeal to the witness of every 
man’s reflection on his own mental processes. But this 
appeal is secondary to another upon which he ye 
greatest emphasis throughout the work. Common otions 
are criteria of truth because there is universal agreement 
upon them. Universal consent is not derived from 
Natural Instinct; Natural Instinct is derived from 
Universal Consent. Common agreement on points of 
religion or morality among people of all periods a 
countries is the sole test of truth. It provides mathemati : 
certainty, and is the first and last word of philosophy 4 
of theology. Unanimity of opinion is the surest mark 0} 
ivi Irpose. ee 
woe ge be admitted that the philosophical insight of 
De Veritate is distorted by these constant references to 
Universal Consent. Herbert’s critics, whether in the 
interests of empiricism or of orthodox theology, were not 
slow to seize on this method of argument, and to expatiate 
on its absurdities. Locke’s refutation of it is conclusive, 
Historical evidence does not by any means support the 
naive belief in the propositions which Herbert adduces, 
But even if it did the fact would not prove their a 
ideas very generally credited have been shown Bek r oe 
Nor does general assent consort with the theory that ee 
notions are innate, for agreement may be due to common 
i ces.? 
Aes meas said that such criticisms overlook a num 
of provisos which Herbert himself introduces into 
crude appeal to empirical agreement. Common Notions, 
he insists, are restricted to normal minds. It is not 
what a large number of men assert that I take to 
important, but what men of normal healthy minds ( 


1 Page 121. 
2 Locke, Essay, Bk. I, Cap. II. 
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wii et integri) pronounce.”! Such a selection from 
‘iinple majority opinion leads him further. Normal men 


ite said to exclude not merely the headstrong and foolish,? 
Hut also the inhabitants of a primitive and ignorant 
iegion or age, whatever measure of agreement they may 
iisplay.* 

Kut there are more important suggestions on this issue 
I) De Veritate. The doctrine of Common Notions is 
Hiqunically linked not only with the theory of Natural 
Inwtinct, but with the theory of truth expounded in the 
(pening sections of the work; and we are justified in 
\ibordinating the external criterion of universal assent to 
the psychological principles for which Herbert elsewhere 
fontends. Moreover, Herbert himself at moments makes 
the important test an appeal to introspection, and implies 
(ht universal agreement means the uniformity of the 
processes of men’s minds. Just as all men perceive the 
fine object, a rose for example, so every man may be sure 
tht in examining his inner faculties he is examining what 
His been imprinted on the mind of every normal person 
i ull ages. As common the Notions wiil be found most 
teuily in ourselves, not in laws, religions and books.* 
‘They are common, not because they are in fact found 
fyerywhere among men, but because they are essential 
flements of all normal knowledge. From this point of 
view Universal Consent confirms what introspection 
fevouls, It indicates not the ground, but the content of 
iene notions. It is not a proof of the truth, but a test of 


' Page 301. 
* Page 125. 


* Page 317. Locke (without reference to Herbert) makes short work of 
he petitio principit implied here. ‘“ ‘The principles which all mankind 


slow for true, are innate ; those that men of right reason admit, are the 
preiples allowed by all mankind ; we, and those of our mind, are men 
 feason; therefore, we agreeing, our principles are innate 3’ which is 


a pretty way of arguing and a short cut 


to _infallibility.” Essay, 
1, Cap. II, para. 20. Cf. also Gassendi, 


Opuscula, Tome III, P- 417. 
* Page 78. 
* Page 141, cf. also pages 121 and 125. 
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its operation as an historical fact. ‘Truth is given to every 
man in Natural Instinct.* 

Herbert admits that certain general truths can be 
inferred by logical enquiry, and can only be reached in this 
way. But these types of Common Notion are of secondary 
importance. The recta ratio or intellectus of Scholasticism 
assume the existence of Common Notions and are 
concerned with drawing out to their farthest limits the 
consequences which follow from them. The methods of 
induction are examples of this procedure. But we can 
never attain certainty by these methods, or indeed by any 
process of logic. Certainty is the prerogative only of that 
psychological intuition which clearly reveals the genuine 
Notions with which our minds are endowed.* There are 
six marks by which these genuine Common Notions may 
be distinguished from those which are apprehended 
indirectly by reflection. Firstly, they are a priort. Natural 
Instinct, for example, anticipates the conclusions of 
reason in the pursuit of survival of life, and (to draw an 
instance wholly from the human field) in the appreciation 
of beauty. Secondly, they are independent, in the sense 
that they cannot be derived from any further principle. 
On the contrary all inference depends on them, Thirdly, © 
they are universal. For they are found everywhere 
expressed by men. Reflection can only separate them 
into parts. Fourthly, they are certain. To doubt them 
would be to make nonsense of the world and to make 

human experience impossible. Fifthly, they are necessary 
in the sense that they are essential to our preservation, 
If we could grasp them as a whole we should grasp the 


1 On Herbert’s use of the argument from universal agreement, 
Descartes, in the letter to Mersenne, says: “I assume it to be ‘ Na 
Light ’ (Jumiére naturelle), which seems to agree well with his view-point, 
for since all men possess the same ‘ natural light,’ they must have too the 
same notions, On the other hand, my rule of truth differs from his, 
that scarcely anyone uses this ‘ natural light’ properly. Many peop! 
may support the same erroneous opinion ; and there are, too, a number 
things which could indeed be known through the ‘ natural light,’ but whieh 
no one has yet considered.” 


2 Page 137. 
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ilivine purpose of the Universe. Sixthly, the genuine 
Common Notions are brought into conformity, the faculty 
forresponds with its object, immediately. They are 
ipprehended directly, as soon as the meaning of the facts 
“© words is understood, in contrast to the circuitous 
ethods of logic. 

‘These characteristics of Common Notions hint at 
leas much more fundamental than are expressed in 
Herbert's most specific and most celebrated list, the 
Keligious Common Notions. As Locke points out. all the 
Marks by no means apply to each of these five religious 
|0positions. He disputes whether the first, second and 
third marks apply perfectly to any of them, and questions 
Whether any but the fifth can refer to the propositions 
tht “Virtue is the best worship of God,” that “We ought 
{0 repent of our sins,” and that “ Reward and punishment 
Wait us after death.” Locke proceeds to show that, when 
‘eased, these supposed innate propositions are found to 
‘© #o vague that they are useless; and (what is more to 
the point) in so far as they are specific they bear few, if 
ity, of Herbert’s criteria of innate Common Notions.? 
And it is perfectly clear that Herbert believed that there 
ere a number of elementary but explicit propositions 
foncerning religious and moral practice which are written 
i) men’s minds, and can be discerned in the beliefs of all 
periods. In addition to the Religious Notions he gives 
‘eh propositions as “Do as you would be done by” 
i“ When in doubt choose the safer way.” His favourite 
litunces of these propositions are drawn from religion 
Wil morals, but he cites some which refer to the knowledge 
| nature, such as “Nature does nothing in vain.” It 
Must be recalled that on points of religious concurrence 
Herbert had attempted to survey the whole field of beliefs 
Wong the ancients in his De Religione Gentilium. The 
Heligious Common Notions are at once the most well- 


? Pages 139-141. 
* Locke, Essay, Bk. I, Cap. III, para. 15 ff. 
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known and most superficial class of Herbert’s Common 
Notions; the discussion of them must be deferred until 
we consider the rational theology of De Veritate. But the 
arguments which Locke advances against innate ideas are 
pertinent mainly to these formulations of the Common 
Notions. Indeed, the burden of his refutation is that any 
innate idea must belong to this type. A truth whether 
innate or not must be understood and assented to, must, 
in a word, be explicit. Otherwise all that the assertion 
that knowledge is innate amounts to is that the mind is 
capable of understanding certain truths after reflection 
on its experience. And having shown all innate 
propositions to be of the type “ Parents ought to cherish 
their children,” Locke once more is able to conclude 
“that there are no practical principles wherein all men 
agree, and therefore none innate.”! Herbert is at least 
ready to consent that his Notions are not obvious to every 
mind, or open to the inspection of babes. The Notions, 
he says, are termed Common not because they are 
automatically revealed to every human being, but because 
they are implicit in the mind, whether they are 
acknowledged or not.2 They have to be dug out (erui), 
obscured as they are by deep-seated prejudices. 

But the Common Notions of Natural Instinct include 
ideas of far greater generality, to which these strictures 
do not apply. They include some which even Locke 
was in the end obliged to admit. In the field of practice 
they refer not only to definite commands, but to the notion 
of duty in general.* What is found universally is the 
desire for religion or for civil and political justice as 
such. They are, in fact, basic capacities in human 
beings, of which the most deep-seated is the disposition 
to seek self-preservation. They are postulates of practical 


life, not acquired from experience, but brought to it, 


Essay, Bk. I, Cap. III, para. 27. 
Page 126. 
Page 120. 
Page 117. 
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“applying themselves point by point to objects.” But 
these general Notions are referred still more fundamentall 

(9 the sphere of cognition. And here we pass ree 
primitive psychological tendencies to formal conditions of 
fxperience. And these again are of varied types. In 
‘ecordance with the analysis of truth in the earlier sections 
| distinction is drawn between the contribution of the 
Hense-clements of perception and the capacity for judgment 
of them. Moreover, the apprehension of substance or 
the principle of inherence in things is referred toa Common 
Notion.?. In one passage it is said comprehensively that 
ill processes which are not due to the activity of the 
external form of apprehension or to inner temperament 
(ab Humoribus internis) spring from innate principles.* 
l'o the same source are ascribed the awareness of various 
lypes of cause, and the conceptions of order degree and 
thange.* And in more than one place the uniformit of 
Xperience is referred to a Common Notion.’ Tn all 
these cases the six marks are well-grounded, 

Finally, Herbert makes some observations on the 
felation of the Common Notions to experience in general 
nd to empiricism in particular which offer. some 
jienetrating hints. “Just as according to the usual view 
the faculties of seeing, hearing, loving, hoping, etc 
with which we are born, remain latent within us a0 long 
i their corresponding objects are not present, and pts 
Hivappear completely and give no sign of their existence ; 
0 in the same way the Common Notions must be 
\inderstood to be, not the products of experience, but 
principles without which we should have no experience 
at all. Let us have done with the theory which asserts 
(hat our mind is a clean sheet, as if we derived our capacity 


1 Page 139. 
* Page 210. 
* Page 132. 


* Page 133. 
° Cf. pages 79, 130. 
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for dealing with objects from objects themselves.” ‘To 
this passage may be added a remarkable section at the 
beginning of the discussion on the external modes of 
experience.? Careful introspection, it is there said, can 
detect a preliminary moment of sensation, an awareness 
of the bare assault (insultus) of the object, which gives a 
premonition of objectivity. It is a form of apprehension 
which precedes an explicit awareness of colour, or shape 
or motion in the object. The mind is aware that an 
object is present ; it has not yet realised what it is. This 
fundamental apprehension of pure objectivity rests, not 
on the external forms of cognition, but on Natural 
Instinct and the Common Notions. The indeterminate 
premonition (obscura quaedam praesensio) preceding the 
complete act of perception, is an aspect of the harmonious 
system of correspondence which exists in the Universe. 
For such a priori forms of experience (prodromae facultates 
internae) cannot function apart from those elements 
which are derived from particular external objects ; nor 
can these latter elements exist apart from the a priori 
forms. A complete knowledge of the object is attained 
only by recourse to Common Notions, inner perceptions 
and discursive thought. It follows that an analysis of 
experience based simply upon the five senses is totally 
inadequate. Such procedure ultimately reduces the 
processes of knowledge to the mechanism of contact, 
It is like judging the contents of a house by the number 


of its doors and windows. “Nothing exists in the 
intellect which did not first exist in the senses.” This — 


famous statement can only be accepted if we add that 
every external feature of things has an internal parallel, 
To confine knowledge to elements which enter only 
through the sense-organs is to overlook the whole range 
of the inner analogy, or mental complement of experience, 

In these and similar passages Herbert offers a challenge, 
not only to the Stoic doctrine which he has in mind, but 


1 Page 132. 
2 Page 208, 
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(0 the theory of knowledge which in England dominated 
the succeeding century. He is insisting that the sensuous 
tlement in knowledge requires to be fulfilled by a number 
0 activities which are not sensuous. In addition to the 
fensus externi or apprehension of objects as bare 
ippearances, there is the awareness of objects as unities 
or substances ; this is the work of the sensus interni. 
‘Thirdly, these objects are referred to the processes of 
teflection (discursus), which, lastly, relates them to the 
( priori categories of the Common Notions. And modes 
of cognition are only separated in abstraction. The 
\niversal forms of the Common Notions are necessary 
\9 every apprehension of particular objects, co-ordinating 
the perceptual and conceptual elements present in the 
Apprehension. No doubt in much of his account of the 
Common Notions, Herbert distinguishes them too sharply 
lrom the other and contingent factors of knowledge. In 
his preoccupation with absolute norms of truth and 
tility, he expresses often a dogmatic psychology which 
illies him with the School of Common Sense. Truth 
\» revealed by introspection of the elementary principles 
of the intellect, and the guarantee of these principles is 
based, as it was by Descartes, on a naive theology. But 
tlearly at times he goes further than this; further indeed 
than any of his successors in England till the nineteenth 
fentury. For the function of the facultates prodromae 
tnuy be compared with the a priori forms of knowledge 
(leseribed by Kant. Herbert’s view of the relation of 
these forms to the contingent manifold of perception, 
the view that they are possible only in relation to 
yerception, suggests the most characteristic feature of 
Munt’s doctrine. 

But the comparison must end there. Herbert attempts 
(0 proof of these principles beyond asserting that 
®xperience requires them. Elsewhere he relies upon his 
favourite appeal to universality of acceptance. His 
tnethod closely resembles the argument of Reid, whose 
“Common principles” are supported by the “consent 
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of ages and nations, of the learned and unlearned.” 
Moreover, the main stress of his account of Common 
Notions is upon metaphysical implications. Nevertheless, 
marks of deeper insight, vague and sporadic though they 
are, cannot be ignored. 

Before turning to his treatment of the remaining classes 
of faculty we may glance at the subsequent history of the 
Common Notions in European philosophy. 

Giittler in his valuable book on Herbert’s philosophy 
has traced this history at length. It is not to be supposed 
that De Veritate had a direct influence on the philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
similarities of ideas are as likely to be due to common 
sources in Greek thought. The difficulties of Herbert’s 
style which daunted even Descartes hindered his influence. 
We need not follow Giittler in finding parallels with 
Herbert’s ideas in almost every important philosopher 
up to recent times who has been led to refer to formal 
or conceptual principles in describing the processes of 
knowledge. But some of the similarities are striking. 
Remarkable parallels are found in Descartes; his 
description of the Common Notions or Axioms in the 
Principles of Philosophy and in the Meditations coincide 
with the ideas of De Veritate.? Leibniz in his polemic 


+ Works, ed. Hamilton, page 439. 

? Herbert’s main source, which he plainly acknowledges, is the Stoic 
philosophy. This he received through the medium of Cicero. Cicero, 
interpreting the wowal %vvo of Antiochus in his own fashion, was the 
first to ground certainty upon internal intuitions, presented to the mind 
independently of experience. He refers, however, only to moral and 
theological conceptions. These promptings of nature are confirmed by 
universal consent. ‘ Omnium consensus est naturae vox.” “ Nulla gens 
tam fera, nemo omnium tam sit immani cujus mentem non imbuerit 
Deorum opinio.” (‘Tusc. Disp. 1. 13. 30, 35.) Cicero is ready to criticise 
universal consent as Herbert never does. Cf. De Nat. Deorum 1, XXIII, 
62-64 and III para II. But it remains his final standard. 

® Cf. Princip. Phil. XLYX. “Ex nihilo nihil fit, non tamquam rea 
aliqua existens, neque etiam ut rei modus consideratur, sed ut veritas 
quaedam aeterna, quae in mente nostra sedem habet, vocaturque communis 
notio, sive axioma . . . et alia innumera, quae quidem omnia recenseri 
facile non possunt, sed nec etiam ignorari, cum occurrit occasio ut de iis 
cogitemus, et nullis praejudiciis excaecamur.” The “ notiones communes 
sive axiomata”’ proceed for Descartes, as for Herbert, directly from God, 
(Cf. Med. III.) 
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iguinst Locke insists on Notions closely similar to those 
of Herbert.1 Many passages in the writings of the 
Cambridge Platonists echo the same expressions.? But, 
» has been mentioned, it is in Reid and his disciples 
tit the Common Notions come into their own.? And 
Neid took the step which Herbert is always urging but 
hieyer achieves, of drawing up a systematic list of Notions. 
‘The final representative of this School, Hamilton, was 
the first since Herbert’s own day to draw attention to 


‘ For him “T4me contient originairement les principes de plusieurs 
tions et doctrines, que les objets externes réveillent seulement dans les 
fiensions. . . . Les mathematiciens les appellent notions communes 
(nudes dvvolas) . . . La logique encore avec la métaphysique et la 
tworale, dont l'une forme la théologie et l’autre la jurisprudence, naturelles 
fu» deux, sont pleines de telles vérités ; et par consequent leur preuve ne 
ful venir que des principes internes, qu’on appelle innés. Il est vrai 
il ne faut point s’imaginer qu’on puisse lire dans l’Ame ces éternelles 
tyin de la raison a livre ouvert . . . mais c’est assez qu’on les peut découvrir 
*) nous d force d’attention, 4 quoi les occasions sont fournies pas les sens.” 
Nouveaux Essais, Préface. Ct. also Bk. I, Cap. I, para. 3, where Leibniz 
ino the relation between innate principles and universal consent. 

* Culverwel in his Light of Nature (ed. Brown, Edinburgh, 1857, 
fue 128, ff.) is the only writer of the School explicitly to discuss Herbert’s 
theory, on many points of which he is in agreement. Cf. also Cudworth, 
true Intellectual System, Vol. I, Cap. V, para. 4. “ If the sensualists would 
ie philosophy as a guide, they would find that we have a far higher faculty 
tlwn the senses, by which to form judgments and conclusions; a faculty 
which judges even the senses, discovering their illusions and errors ; and 
"hich shows, that in the things we see, there is nothing that resembles the 
fietures and forms produced in our mind by the sensation; in short that 
wll perceivable objects refer back to certain principles of reason. Our 
fwitions of these principles are not derived by us from external objects, 
fwither are they due to external influences upon the mind, but they are 
inate and native, or engendered by the mind itself.” An interesting 
‘iscussion of Herbert’s theory of truth is given by Richard Burthogge in 
hin Organum Vetus et Novum, Sec. 70, ff. 


" Cf. the discussion of first principles in Essay VI, Cap. IV of the 


says on the Intellectual Powers. ‘ But there are other propositions which 
"6 ho sooner understood than they are believed. The judgment follows 
ihe apprehension of them necessarily, and both are equally the work of 
flue, and the result of our original powers.” . . . These propositions 
" wre called first principles, principles of common sense, common notions, 


self-evident truths. To judge of first principles requires no more 
than a sound mind free from prejudice, and a distinct conception of the 


jivestion. The learned and unlearned, the philosopher and the day- 
Ishourer are upon a level, and will pass the same judgment, when they 
#@ not misled by some bias, or taught to renounce their understanding for 
*ome mistaken religious principle. . (In) matters of common sense 
the few must yield to the many, when local and temporary prejudices are 
temoved.” Reid, like Herbert, reaches these principles by an analysis of 
perception. 
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De Veritate. In his survey of the Philosophy of Common 
Sense, appended to his edition of Reid’s Works, 1863, 
he expresses the opinion that the De Veritate and De 
Causis Errorum “contain a more formal and articulate 
enouncement of the doctrine of common sense than had 
(I might almost say than has) hitherto appeared. It is 
truly marvellous that the speculations of so able and 
original a thinker and otherwise so remarkable a man, 
should have escaped the observation of those who, 
subsequently in Great Britain, philosophised in a congenial 
spirit.” 

i We may now turn to a brief consideration of the 
remaining classes of faculty. But the long discussion of 
the Inner and Outer forms of experience do not contribute 
much that is new to the theory of knowledge already 
outlined. ‘The most important passage is that at the 
beginning of the section on the external forms of 
apprehension, to which reference has already been made, 
The remainder consists largely of an elaborate attempt 
to establish a physiological psychology of the emotions 
and the senses. But in this endeavour, in spite of his 
antiquated science, Herbert is also performing the work 
of a pioneer. 


The sensus interni comprise, for the 

VI. The Inner most part, emotions. They are defined 
Forms of as activities which are concerned with 
Apprehension. the affective analogies between mind 
and its objects, and as secondary 

manifestations of Natural Instinct. It must be admitted 
that the explanations of this definition which follow are 
obscure and confused. Herbert attempts, without success, 
to make distinctions between the inner faculties and 
Natural Instinct. The Latin becomes more than usually 
turgid and ill-constructed. The biological impulses of 
reproduction and development in lowly forms of animal 
life are ascribed to the operation of these types of cognition ; 
but they are at the same time a primitive form of Natural 
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Instinct. On the other hand the external modes of 
fognition are also found to be involved. Herbert tries 
{0 extricate himself by saying (in a passage which is 
\itranslatable as it stands) that the faculties are capable 
of infinite expansion ; in other words that clear distinction 
between them is impossible. The discussion now 
leyelops into an elaborate psychology of the emotions. 
‘These are treated in six sections. The first section 
(leseribes the spiritual emotions, which spring from the 
‘wind uncontaminated by the body. They reflect the 
ilivine nature and their special function is to control 
the organic physical emotions. Some of these faculties 
wve “analogous to” God, others to the world. The 
umber of faculties in the former group corresponds to 
the number of the divine attributes. Among these 
#piritual faculties there is a common form of apprehension, 
timely Conscience. The root of these faculties is Free 
Will, which is a reflection of the divine infinity. Herbert 
*xpounds in several passages his view of freedom, “ that 
\wique marvel of nature.” Human beings are free only 
i) relation to the means by which they seek the end of 
their beings, that is Eternal Blessedness; the end itself 
\» determined for them by Nature and by God. No one 
‘an prevent himself from desiring Eternal Blessedness.! 


Heason is powerless to disprove free will; the testimony 
#! our inner consciousness is sufficient. The Calvinists 
ive in error when they term free will an evil, for morality 
i» meaningless apart from it. 


Under the inner physical modes of experience Herbert 
*xpounds an anatomy of impulses. His account reflects 
(he scientific principles of the preceding age. We read of 
tle four humours corresponding to the four elements, of 
‘ympathies and antipathies, of vital spirits, of atoms and 
if minute particles. The sources of feelings are: (1) the 
Humours, (2) the essences of objects, (3) the mind. The 
four humours or juices (blood, phlegm, black bile and 
yellow bile) contain an inner system of activities, parallel 

1 Page 163. 
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to the activities of the “ elements ” (earth, water, air, fire). 
These parallel activities within our bodies and outside 
them exemplify the pervasive relation of microcosm and 
macrocosm. It is the active “cause,” not the physical 
structure, which conditions the life of a plant. But these 
impulses and their objects are transitory and mortal. 

By means of these traditional animistic doctrines 
Herbert is seeking a physical basis for emotions. He is 
led to distinguish the organic animal body, on the one 
hand from the purely physical of the body, on the other 
hand from the mind. ‘The former is purely passive, the 
latter purely active, while the living body is both active 
and passive. Thus in Herbert’s scheme there are three 
sources of activity, the mind and the faculties, images, and 
the principles of the bodily humours. 

The basis of the bodily organism and its feelings lies 
in the principles or vital faculties of the humours, these 
“ principles ” being the active constituents of all objects. 
The union of these principles with the mind is effected by 
a plastic power, which is exhibited in the processes of 
growth and digestion. ‘I'he activities of the elements and 
living things enter into and form our bodies. We must 
distinguish, then, the physical body, the organic body, 
and the mind. There is a parallel between the organic 
emotions and the phenomena of tempests. 

There follow four sections which treat of those states 
of consciousness which are the outcome of the hidden 
influence of external objects upon the combined body and 
soul. The first contains some important remarks on the 
relation between objects and faculties which have been 
referred to above. The mixed class of these affections, which 
is next discussed, comprises those which are fluctuating, 
since they affect at one moment our mind, at another the 
bodily humours, at another the object or its images. Here 
Herbert points out that much behaviour which is 
stigmatised as wicked arises from the entry of elemental 
principles from the external world into the body; the 
corresponding humour is intensified and defects of 
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omperament result. Conduct due to these causes is 
(liseuse rather than sin, and calls more for medical 
(veatment than for exhortation. There exist, however, 
yenuine moral errors, which cannot be cured by such 


remedies. 

linally there is a common consciousness which includes 
all the inner forms of awareness, namely conscience. ‘The 
function of conscience is to apply the moral intuitions of 
the Common Notions in particular cases. Herbert 
femarks here that the true inward nature of conscience has 
oily been appreciated in modern times. But in itself even 
onscience is not infallible, and must in the end be guided 
ly recourse to the Common Notions. 

‘The inner faculties have the same object as Natural 
Ingtinet; their supreme purpose is the preservation of 
hody and soul. The degrees of Goodness are parallel to 
the degrees of truth; there is goodness of the object, of 
\ppearance, of concept and of intellect. But the ethical 
perceptions of the Common Notions are implicit even in 
the consideration of particular cases. And they are so sure. 
that moral philosophy may be compared with Mathematics. 
Ilere again the doctrine that the mind is a clean sheet is 
at fault. 

We have here an indication of the rigid moral 
iituitionism which Herbert would have developed if he 
lad extended his theory of ethics, though the severity is 
iNitigated by his acknowledgment of psychological springs 
0! transgression. We need not follow his classifications of 
virtues and vices in the rest of the section. 


; Herbert begins his discussion of the 

_ VI. The external modes by rejecting once more 
K'xternal Modes the traditional division of the five senses. 
«| Apprehension. For there are many elements in know- 
ledge which cannot be assigned to the 

senses. ‘There follows a reference to the distinction 
helween primary and secondary qualities. The mark of 


1 Page 192. 
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the former is that they enter by several sense-organs at 
once. But though the senses are not the sole means by 
which we apprehend external objects it is convenient to 
discuss perception in terms of them. Accordingly, a 
prolonged account of the sense-organs and their ee 
follows: sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch are treate 
in turn; in each case the proper medium of the sensation 
is given. On the first little is said. There are come 
observations on the anatomy of the ear and of the larnyx ; 
a brief physiology of the organ of smell is attempted, and 
the types of smell are distinguished. Taste receives aa 
detailed treatment. The chief flavours are distinguished, 
and a number of medical opinions concerning each is 
mentioned. Sensations of touch are classified, and be 
discussion proceeds to detail a number of botanical 
beliefs, bearing on curative results. This lore is no doubt 
derived in part from the Herbals. Returning to touch, 
Herbert transcribes a series of definitions of kinds of 
sensations of touch—they are instances of degenerate 
scholastic tautology. Lastly, a theory of motor and 
sensory nerves is presented. 


Finally, Herbert pee the 

iscursive type of knowledge, that which 1s 

L aeghe and seaieed through the work of logical 
the Zetetica. questioning. The discussion of this 
mode of cognition non at a to a 

ica or Enquiries concerning which we have 

fat scene references throughout the work. And 
here the highest, indeed the most extravagant, claims "7 

ut forward. The method of the Zetetica is proclaime 
the key to all knowledge. But before revealing its nature 
Herbert offers some general remarks on the position of 
discursive thought, which make some important points. 
Its proper function is to discover the general 
connections which exist between phenomena. In this it 
has recourse to logical analysis and synthesis, the latter 
process distinguishing the general qualities of objects, the 
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former the particular features. But it treats of objects 
(ily as appearances or images; the knowledge of them 
§ nities or substances is the work of inner perception, 
wid is ultimately due to Natural Instinct. Moreover, 
(licursive thought starts with particular perceptions, and 
jwvumes their existence. Consequently, if these 
" conformities ” are at fault its inferences are invalid. 

‘These observations bring out the -empirical element 
i) Herbert’s scheme, although he understands by analysis 
iid synthesis of particulars a scholastic and logical process, 
| process of formal definition and abstraction. And, once 
‘yain, the conceptual element in perception is insisted on. 
‘This passage includes an eloquent denunciation of logical 
thought when it is not subject to discipline. Whenever 
the direct intuition of the other three faculties is possible, 
‘lincursive thought is superfluous. It draws men away 
lrom attending to the voice within them, and is responsible 
for all the vacillations of their beliefs, their scepticism and 
their errors. These animadversions against discursive 
thought are addressed to the logic of the Schools, and 
wecord with the contemporary reaction against that 
(hudition, But they bring into sharp contrast the method 
of immediate insight which it is the main purpose of 
Ye Veritate to proclaim, and the method of deductive 
or inductive enquiry. 

‘The section also includes a digression on Memory in 
Which some acute psychological ideas are touched on. 
‘The distinction between recollection and retention is 
jwinted out, a list of the factors favourable to retention is 
(awn up, and there is a hint of the process of association. 

Logic must be disciplined by the Zetetic method. At 
{hin point we might expect a theory of induction, for the 
V¢letica are methods of handling particular objects. But 
the loudly-heralded method turns out to consist of the 
formal application of the Scholastic Categories. The 
fredicamenta of the Schools are scornfully rejected as 
fwitrow and inaccurate. But “the limited number of 
Muestions which can be asked by discursive thought ” 

b 
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are taken over with little modification from the tables of 
Quaestiones in Lullus or Ramus. 

The ten Questions relate to existence (an sit), essence 
(quid sit), quality (quale sit), quantity (quantum sit), 
relation (ad quid sit), mode (quomodo sit), time (quando sit), 
place (ubi sit), origin (unde sit), and purpose (cujus gratia 
sit), All these principal Questions can be combined, and 
at the end of the discussion on each Question we are 
offered examples of these tortuous amalgams, such as 
quid-quale, ad-quid-an, an-quid-quale-quantum. In his 
discussion of these Questions Herbert shows himself 
completely out of touch with current developments of 
scientific enquiry. He moves very little beyond the logical 
modes of the preceding age. This part of the work, from 
which we have been led to expect so much, wears an air 
of pedantry. But its abstractions on examination are 
found to complete the scheme of knowledge. 

The general procedure is drawn from the great 
tradition, though it is, of course, applied with infinitely 
less rigour than by the philosophers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The main aim of scholastic enquiry 
concerning particular things is the determination of 
essence. Essence (quod quid est, quidditas, substantia) is 
negatively defined as what distinguishes a thing from all 
other things, positively, as that in a thing which is self- 
sufficient. Essences are found in descending orders of 
generality until the essence of this particular thing 
(principium individuationis) is reached. ‘Thus, every 
general class or genus, every subordinate class, or species, 
and every particular of the species, is determined by its 
essence. ‘The essence of any of these classes is discovered 
by distinguishing what belongs to the class so that it is 
clearly demarcated from other classes, and in doing so we 
take note of some features which belong uniquely to it, 
but which are not essential to it, while we also find many 
characteristics which are irrelevant or accidental to it. 
The relevant characteristics which mark the essence of a 
thing or class is its difference (differentia), so that (as 
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Herbert is always saying) whenever a new difference is 
idded a new object is before the mind. The process, 
therefore, by which reality is investigated is the process 
ol definition. The assumption of the method is that 
jeulity consists of a vast hierarchy of fixed ultimate entities, 
‘» which are attached numerous accidents of various 
tlegrees of relevance. But these entities are not conceived 
! us purely physical. Here, as elsewhere in the Scholastic 
view of Nature, there is an animistic trend. The essences 
of things denote active principles. They are the source 
ul the thing’s perfection. They are its formative or 
‘onstitutive differences, and actively combine all the 
features of the thing to form its unity. 

Herbert’s methods in the Zetetica rest on these 
jumptions. Most of the discussion moves in the region 
of abstractions, and, unlike Bacon, he does not show how 
the method in which he has such superb confidence can 
he employed in practice to determine the nature of objects. 
‘Ihe only examples he gives refer to the determination of 
mwence by definition; he states that the essential 
fonstitutive differences of living beings are heat, shape 
ind movement.! And, criticising the traditional definition 
#! man as a rational animal, he shows that “the unique 
wid ultimate difference of man” is the capacity for 
feligion.2 But “nostra Zetetica” are not applied as a 
whole; and it is true that the task would be a highly 
iduous one. For it involves bringing not only the category 
of substance or essence to bear on an object, but all the 
femaining nine categories in addition, with their numerous 
subordinate combinations. Herbert displays a certain 
formal thoroughness in detailing these points; but he 
iiukes no attempt, as he does with the Common Notions, 
{o relate them to any general principles. 

Nevertheless the Zetetica contain points of interest 


' Page 252. 


* Page 256. Herbert’s insistence, in this passage, on the animal roots 
#! Nun's nature called forth a sharp rebuke in the interests of orthodoxy 
from WKortholdt in his De tribus impostoribus magnis (1680). 
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in addition to its Scholastic form. The main doctrines 
of the work are frequently brought to bear on the argument 
and receive some amplification. In particular, Herbert 
is concerned to show which class of cognition, that is to 
say, what order of certitude attaches to each of the 
categories. 

Under the first category he points out that existence 
cannot be deduced from any other principle; it is an 
ultimate apprehension, and therefore does not strictly 
fall within the province of discursive thought. A further 
consideration is that we may recognise that a phenomenon, 
an eclipse of the sun, for example, exists, without being 
in a position to discover its essence, qualities, quantities, 
origin and purpose. Thus the knowledge which is possible 
to us is limited. Nothing which exists is simple, and 
objects intermingle. The investigation of objects must 
start with their origin, for everything is either natural, 
or artificial, or a mixture of both principles. Next we 
must proceed to investigate the essence, and thirdly the 
relations of the objects. We shall find that a particular 
and a universal essence is concealed in each object. In 
a passage, which offers a hint of Kantian doctrine, we 
are told that in respect to natural objects our faculties 
are limited by their analogy, and so are unable to penetrate 
to things as they are.!_ The underlying nature of artificial 
objects can, however, be grasped; the shoemaker 
understands the shoe. Some objects can only be 
apprehended through analogies drawn from our limited 
experience ; such are the nature of the First Cause, or 
the process of Eternity. But belief in the existence of 
these objects rests on Common Notions*—a position 
which suggests Kant’s ideas of Reason. 

1 Page 247. In his comprehensive discussion of Herbert's theory of truth 
Gassendi (Opuscula, Tome III, pp. 412-13) expresses his approval of this 
position, but presses it to extreme empirical conclusions. It is vain to 
expect any knowledge beyond sensible appearances, and these are sufficient 
for practical purposes. "To ask of what substance the sun is composed, 


whether it is animate or not, whether it goes round the earth or the earth 
round it, displays a kind of intemperance of mind. 


2 Page 249. 
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‘The qualities of objects imply some excess or deficiency 
in their nature. Qualities therefore are accidents and 
ive transitory. The spiritual faculties possess no qualities, 
for they suffer no change. We must speak of them as 
unfolding or revealing themselves in the presence of 
objects. Of Quantity there are two kinds, continuity and 
(iseontinuity or magnitude and number. Quantity 
differs from Quality in that it implies no growth or 
ilecrease, “ for addition and subtraction do not constitute 
increase or decrease.” The postulates of Mathematics 
uve Common Notions; hence it is the most certain of 
weiences. In contrast, the formal principles of smells, 
twites, and colours are so obscure that nothing certain 
tan be said about them. Under Relation is included 
the traditional categories of Action and Passion, They 
teflect the intimate analogy which prevails throughout 
ithe universe. Relations are of three kinds, those which 
exist in reality, those which are subjective or which are 
iltributed to reality, and finally those which included 
hoth of these types. Each of these relations is further 
divided into relations which exist between things and 
our minds, relations which exist between all things and 
God or the First Cause. These relations comprise the 
iain orders of “ analogies ” which have been so frequently 
mentioned throughout the book. Continuing the analysis 
further we find that the analogy between things and our 
minds in the class of real relations is apprehended 
immediately in a Common Notion, and expresses either 
conformity or difformity ; and these are truth and goodness 
or the reverse, the difference being due to the presence 
ov absence of the appropriate conditions. The analogy 
hetween things in the class of real relations is one where 
the terms are related independently of our minds. We 
pprehend this relation directly. The conformity revealed 
here includes the natural order, physical and living, in 
it» normal function. Difformity is defect of proportionate 
relations, as in monsters. The analogy which things 
jowsess with the First Cause in the class of real relation 
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occupies a special position, since its terms are found 
everywhere, both in us and in the world. The perception 
of all types of real relation is chiefly the work of Natural 
Instinct. The principle of the “relation of attribution” 
is that the terms consist of interpretations by the mind. 
Examples of such relations are ownership and servitude. 
This class of relation is apprehended by discursive thought. 
The mixed class of relation is very wide, for the most 
objective knowledge is tainted by subjective illusion, a 
factor which has not been sufficiently explored. 

This passage illuminates Herbert’s theory of analogy, 
and expands the doctrine of truth as conformity. The 
discussion of the category of Mode allows Herbert to 
emphasise once more the doctrine that all knowledge is 
subject to conditions, and that the investigation of truth 
is the discovery of conditions appropriate to each of the 
main types of knowing, to each of the senses, and to the 
various analogies. Our ignorance of Nature, says 
Herbert in a passage which, viewed historically, has a 
touch of pathos, is due to the absence of conditions. 
“No one ever has or will understand the real nature 
and movement of the pulse and the throbbing arteries.” 

Nothing of importance is discussed under the category 
of Place or Position. Under Time a distinction is made 
between the awareness of movement and of time, and 
awareness of the latter is shown to be fundamental. The 
awareness of the present is due to a special experience. 
Knowledge of the future may well be possible after 
death. The category of origin refers to the various types 
of cause. Plurality of causes is apt to be overlooked in 
popular explanations. But all causes depend upon the 
First Cause which is known by Natural Instinct; and 
this certain knowledge guides the endless quest of 
discursive thought. Finally the category of Purpose 
discloses various types of end, accidental, subordinate, 
general, particular, immediate and so on; all these must 
be distinguished from ends-in-themselves. Our know- 


1 Page 266. 
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ledge of ends in nature is meagre, and even of the final 
end we know little, though we know through the Common 
Notions that it exists in the form of eternal happiness. 

Complete knowledge, then, of objects is only possible 
through the Zetetic method. “'Take any object you please, 
simple or complex, apply to it the analogous faculties in 
order to discover whether it exists, and what it is, next 
combine all my Questions, you will find that nothing 
further remains.”! The cardinal point of the method is 
that it refers at each stage of the investigation to the basis 
of evidence in the type of faculty, and insists that logical 
discussion must refer to outer or inner mode of perception 
oy to the Common Notions. Herbert draws up a ‘Table 
of Categories showing in each case the faculties upon 
which their truth relies. In every case, except that of 
‘lime, ultimate reference is possible to a Common Notion. 
‘he section concludes by repeating that the ultimate result 
of the whole system of conformities is Eternal Blessedness, 
which is foreshadowed in the perceptions of Natural 
Ihatinct. 


With the account of the position of 

IX. The discursus in the scheme of knowledge, 
Common Notions the structure of De Veritate is complete, 
of Religion. and there are clear indications in the 
final pages of the section on the 

Yetetica that the work originally ended at this point.? 
‘Ihe succeeding section, by which alone the book became 
yenerally known, is, therefore, an afterthought. For 


‘ Page 288. In the letter which has been quoted Descartes gives his 
spproval to the Zetetic method. Gassendi, on the other hand, from his 
eermationalist standpoint, offers a detailed and caustic criticism. The 
Yetetica “ remind him of the extraordinarily tedious procedure of those 
tided and futile persons who, following the Art of Lullus, have no 
lwettation in pouring forth streams of terms and even propositions on any 
piven topic.” None of these traditional methods teach us anything new. 
Ihe size of the sun is not arrived at by such means, but by mathematics. 
«wendi proceeds to criticise the order and selection of the Questions, and 
udes by observing that while the scheme displays ingenuity, it is little 
tnore than a laborious game (op. cit., pp. 414-415). 

* Thus he says on page 284, immediately before the Table of 
()ueations, “ I therefore bring my book to a close,” ideo manus e tabula. 
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De Veritate became celebrated or, more precisely, notorious 
rather for its theological than for its metaphysical 
conceptions. The division on the Religious Common 
Notions formed a model for heretical writers and a favourite 
object of attack throughout the subsequent century. 
Herbert’s own extension of these ideas in De Religione 
Laici and in De Religione Gentilium served to concentrate 
attention on this portion of the work. But it was forgotten 
that the Religious Common Notions were only the 
application in one sphere of the theory of knowledge 
unfolded in the body of the work. The trend of that 
theory, however, as of every comprehensive philosophy 
of the period, is theological. 

In the opening section on the Religious Common 
Notions Herbert protests against an uncritical acceptance 
of revelation, and vigorously asserts the claims of private 
judgment against those of ecclesiastical authority. The 
sole standard of religious truth lies in the system of 
Common Notions, the only true Catholic Church. Five 
Notions are found implicit in the beliefs of all ages, and 
written in the hearts of all normal men. The first is that 
a supreme Deity exists. All races under different titles 
recognise a sovereign God among lesser gods. There is, 
further, very general agreement on the existence of special 
Providence or Grace as well as of universal Providence, 
or Nature, in spite of the attempts of some philosophers 
to deny the former. The attributes of God, too, are 
widely recognised. The second notion of religion is that 
the supreme God ought to be worshipped. All ages 
express some form of worship; but the purity of its 
forms has been corrupted by the priests. The third 
notion is that the essential features of religion are virtue 
and piety, an instance of “conformation” recommended 
by Common Notions. In children this religious virtue 
is expressed in the form of gratitude. The practice of 
morality inevitably conflicts with the demands of our 
physical nature, but our true nature is spiritual, and 
virtue can deliver us even from the fear of death. The 
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fourth notion is that sin must be expiated by repentance. 
Conscience, the general consent of mankind, and our 
{rust in the mercy of God, all serve to convince us of the 
truth of this belief. Theories of predestination are utterly 
incompatible with the justice of God. ‘The above four 
propositions refer to our present state of life. The final 
Common Notion of Religion refers to the life after death. 
It is that reward and punishment exist after this life. 
liclief in these is not only universal ; justice demands it. 
rom these five Common Notions the true Dogmas 
ol the Church can be constructed. Rites may be valuable, 
hut they are secondary. “The true Catholic Church is 
iol supported on the inextricable confusions of tradition, 
whether oral or written, to which men have given their 
illegiance.” To add anything to or to subtract anything 
from the five articles is to mar the purity of religion. 


To the exposition of the Religious Common 
X. On Notions Herbert adds an important 
Revelation. discussion on Revelation. It is the most 
interesting theological section of the work. 
Keyealed truth is quite distinct from the truth with which 
the book has been concerned, and which is based on the 
(loctrine of the faculties. Revealed truth depends on the 
thority of the person who reveals it. ‘The criteria which 
inust be applied to Revelation are the following. It must 
he approached in a religious spirit. It must be direct, 
for what is merely reported as revelation is tradition. 
‘Vhirdly, it must recommend what is good. And, fourthly, 
\( must have the mark of religious experience. The 
fevelations of ecclesiastical tradition must be carefully 
examined in the light of these criteria. But in spite of 
(hese cautions concerning Revelation the reality of 
jurticular Providence or Grace must be emphasised. In 
conclusion, the Decalogue must be counted a revelation 
of Common Notions since what it commands is implicit 
in all law and religion. 


1 Page 303. 
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Much has been written on Herbert’s position as the 
founder of Deism. Before we consider his title to this 
description we may glance at the background of his 
theological ideas. By the second half of the sixteenth 
century the Protestant movement had lost its unity. It 
was divided into numerous ecclesiastical groups, many of 
which were strongly and even bitterly opposed to one 
another on points of authority and dogma. One issue in 
particular dominated the controversies of the creeds. 
This was the issue raised by the powerful and rigid 
teaching of Calvin, the corner stone of which was an 
uncompromising doctrine of Predestination. The human 
race was partitioned into the saved and not saved by the 
secret will of God. The systematic force of the Calvinian 
theology for a time bore all before it. But at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century reaction had arisen in many 
quarters, and in none more strikingly than in Holland. 
In this country an opposing movement sprang up under 
the persuasive leadership of Arminius, who taught that 
man’s will was free, and that in consequence he held a 
large share of responsibility for his own salvation. 
Immense and bitter theological controversy was stirred by 
this contention and new schisms sprang up throughout 
Europe. The adherents of Calvinism accused the 
Arminians of virtually denying the operation of Grace ; 
the followers of Arminius charged the Calvinists with an 
immoral fatalism. It is this dispute which Herbert has 
in mind in the frequent polemics against the upholders of 
predestination ; men who consign salvation to a kind of 
Stoic fate. In opposition to such views he vigorously 
asserts the reality of free will. “ For how could anyone be 
moral who was incapable of doing wrong?” The 
controversy also is reflected in his protests against an 
incautious emphasis on Grace or particular Providence. 
“They entangle it with so many dispensations, secret 
decrees, and doctrines of predestination, that unless 
salvation could be sought in the eternal and merciful will 


1 Page 164. 
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of God, it would be useless to expect it by faith or 
prayer”! So far Herbert is unequivocally on the side of 
the Arminians. And it is in point to recall that the 
theological strife was at its height during his visits to 
Holland as a young man. The main issue was disputed 
with equal violence in England. In the earlier period of 
the sixteenth century a spirit of rationalism and moderation, 
under the influence of such men as Colet, Tyndale and 
Hlooker, had prevailed. But the movement of humanism, 
especially in the Universities, caused the Bishops alarm. 
In 1595, when Herbert entered Oxford for the first time, 
the Lambeth articles were published. In these the 
(loctrine of predestination was decisively promulgated. 
" [tis not in the will or power of every man to be saved ; ” 
0 ran the final clause. Reaction in one quarter provoked 
Liberalism in others. The theological atmosphere in 
which Herbert grew up was favourable to an enquiry 
into the relative spheres of Grace and Nature; and this 
problem is indeed part of the design of his book.? 

But those who like Herbert firmly believed in the 
freedom of each individual to work out his own salvation, 
were induced to favour a democratic theory of religious 
(loctrine. They were led to this partly by a reaction from, 
even a disdain of, the confused party strife into which 
the Reformed Churches had fallen. At the courts of Paris 
wnd London were many persons who were completely 
detached from the technical ecclesiastical controversies 
concerning sacraments, orders, and Church Government 
which, in place of a theology in touch with the best 
thought of the age, agitated the confessions. Burleigh 
observed that the Court of Elizabeth was a refuge for the 
disciples of Epicurus and for atheists. And doubtless 
Montaigne’s representation of the rationalism of Raimonde 
of Sabonde found an appreciative audience. Many other 
{actors contributed to this tacit rationalism—the revival of 
Stoic ideas, the study of origins and the glorifying of 

1 Page 137. 
2 Cf. page 75. 
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primitive beliefs. Natural theology, in fact, was in the 
air. he interest of Herbert’s ideas, from this point of 
view, is less that he expressed what was original, but that 
he boldly asserted what many men in the circles in which 
he moved thought, but did not publicly avow. But 
Herbert is not flung by the spectacle of “this shapeless 
and monstrous chaos of beliefs”! into scepticism. Seeking 
a path between scepticism and blind subservience he finds 
the basis of authority in the universal reason of men. His 
approach to theology forms part of that simplification of 
religion which found increasing expression throughout 
the seventeenth century, and which demanded a deliverance 
from ritual ecclesiasticism and a return to the intuitions 
of all normal men. 

Nevertheless in the sections on the Religious Common 
Notions in De Veritate and in the two works on religion 
a Natural Theology was decidedly propounded for the 
first time in England. In some particulars Herbert is as 
uncompromising as any of the writers who revived his 
ideas in the eighteenth century. The pure conceptions of 
religion which have been perniciously corrupted by the 
priests provide a creed fundamental even to Christianity 
and one which existed before it. “I am convinced,” he 
says, towards the end of De Religione Gentilium, “ that 
these five articles were distinguished as Common Notions 
by the heathen, and being separated by them from all 
other principles, were held in their hearts as indisputable 
truth. All other ideas which were added by the priests 
through their oracles, revelations or dreams, they either 
accepted as merely probable, or totally rejected as smelling 
of imposture.”? Herbert even acknowledges that some 
of the essential notions of religion were better understood 
by ancient than by modern writers. In the section on 
Probability in De Veritate he expresses a preference for 
a religion which is supported not by miracles, but by 
moral claims. And in Religio Laict he says that the 


1 Page 75. 
2 De Religione Gentilium, Amsterdam, 1663, p. 212. 
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virtuous man will enjoy inward peace and happiness 
whatever outward form of religion he practises. But his 
rational theology, bold as it is, does not completely reject 
the possibility of supernatural revelation. He is anxious 
throughout the work to protest his implicit belief in the 
uctivity of Grace, although he subjects the claim of personal 
revelation to strictly religious and ethical scrutiny. He 
will have nothing to do with irrational mysteries, or with 
spiritual communications which are confined to a 
privileged hierarchy. Yet even in his rationalism he does 
not commit himself to a wholesale trust in the competence 
of reason in religious matters. The intuitions of the 
Common Notions do not explain all things, but they are 
sufficient. It is impious further to enquire into the 
secret counsels of God. At the same time these restrictions 
ever point to that rift between the provinces of faith and 
knowledge which was already beginning to develop under 
the influence of the scientific spirit.1 There is no hint 
in Herbert of philosophical Deism, in which God stands 
to the world as an inventor to his instrument. The whole 
trend of the work is to identify religious ideas with the 
principle of reason. 

And here De Veritate is justly named epoch-making.* 
Kepetitions of its ideas are found throughout the century ; 
in, for example, Hale’s connate principles, in ‘‘ the truths 
of natural inscription” of the Cambridge Platonists, in 
Jeremy Taylor’s “originations of mankind”; while 
Hlount’s Religio Laici is little more than a translation of 
Herbert’s book of the same title. With Blount the 
movement of Natural Theology became more negative, 
directing itself largely to criticisms of the details of 
Christian belief. Many of the ideas of eighteenth-century 
Deism would have been repudiated by Herbert; for 
example, its denial of freedom, immortality and the state 


! On this movement, cf. Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background, 
London, 1934. 

* Cf. Joyce, Article ‘‘ Deism” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 
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of retribution. But the principles of the Common Notions 
and the theory of Revelation recur in the writings of 
Toland, Collins and, above all, Tindal. The influence of 
Herbert’s views further is witnessed to by the volume of 
criticism poured against them, notably by Baxter, 
Halyburton,' and as we have seen, by Locke. In Kortholt’s 
De tribus impostoribus magnis (1680) Herbert received the 
distinction of being classed with Hobbes and Spinoza. 
Writing at the close of the movement Leland, in his 
View of the Principal Deistical Writers (1764), describes 
Herbert as the most eminent of the school. 

The cardinal objection to Herbert’s theories of 
religion has already been touched on. In so far as the five 
Notions are derived from a study of comparative religions, 
or even from introspection, the evidence for them is 
manifestly insufficient. And they are too explicit to 
represent the common religious instincts of mankind. 
The real appeal is not to psychology but to reason ; and 
here the only relevant argument is that in favour of the 
existence of God, for the other Notions may be said to be 
consequences of the first. Unfortunately Herbert does 
not clearly single out the grounds of this argument. He 
suggests, however, that this Common Notion is axiomatic 
for moral and religious practice, as other Notions are 
axiomatic for knowledge and experience. In the section 
on Probability he states that the belief in God rests not 
on history, but on the teaching of the Common Notions. 
As for ecclesiasticism, it is obvious that Herbert had little 
understanding of the corporate elements in religion. 


In accordance with the sub-title of the work, 

XI. On sections on Probability, Possibility and 
Probability. Falsehood are subjoined. In the first 
section a firm distinction is drawn between 

knowledge obtained through the proper conformity of 
our faculties with their objects, and through the Common 


1 Cf. Baxter, More Reasons for the Christian Religion, 1671 ; Halyburton, 
Natural Religion Insufficient, 1714. 
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Notions, and all other classes of information. Thus 
every kind of history and tradition is not knowledge but 
probability ; since it depends, not upon direct perception, 
nor upon rational intuition, but upon the character of 
the author. There are degrees, however, of probability. 
‘Those that recount events which are likely to have 
occurred, or those which are confirmed by universal 
(estimony, are more probable than narratives of marvels. 
Hut miracles may occur if God so wills. And we must 
ipply our criteria of knowledge to the author of such 
accounts. Historical probability may come very near to 
(ruth; but to the end it remains subjective. And in 
the region of probability is also to be included Astronomy 
(vo far as it relies on visual observations), belief which 
rests. on hearsay, patchwork philosophies, prophecies 
based on the medical art, and the crude prejudices aroused 
by orators. Once more we must always test the argument 
hy considering what method of enquiry is used; and by 
noticing whether the appropriate conditions are applied 
in each class. We must carefully distinguish between the 
fucts which a writer reports and the inferences he draws 
from them. 


Probability refers to the past; Possibility 
XII. On to the future. The art of prediction is 
Possibility, difficult. Scientific prediction, based on a 
knowledge of causes, is capable of reaching 
certainty. But the prophecy of inspiration is rare and 
is not guaranted by vague guesses. Perception of future 
existence is a matter of religious faith. Insight may be 
youchsafed in certain abnormal states; but caution is 
necessary here. But every man is endowed with spiritual 
ficulties which suggest that Eternal Blessedness will be 
ours in some future life. There may indeed be many 
orders of existence awaiting us. The latter part of the 
section contains an eloquent defence of the belief in 
immortality. 
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Finally, the system is completed by a brief 
XIII. On account of error. An important point is 
Falsity. brought out. Error applies only to truth 
of appearance and truth of concept ; neither 
truth of thing nor truth of intellect can be false. The 
former of these, it will be recalled (though Herbert is 
inconsistent on this point), is unconditional. It refers 
to the thing as it exists independent of our perception 
of it. The latter truth describes the unimpeachable 
apprehension of the Common Notions. Only what is 
mediated by conditions can be erroneous. In the case 
of truth of appearance failure in conditions results in 
the presentation of a false image to the mind. And to 
this objective source of error the process of judgment 
may add errors of its own, due to prejudice or hasty 
generalisation. ‘Truth will be found in every case to lie 
in two directions; in the reference of thought to the 
Common Notions of the intellect, and, in any form of 
perception, the proper conformity of the faculties with 
their objects. ‘Thus in closing, the work reverts to the 
doctrines of truth expounded in the earlier pages. 


The interest of De Veritate is partly due to its 
transitional character in the history of thought. It reflects 
in a more systematic fashion than any other treatise 
written by an Englishman the philosophical ideas of 
the period immediately preceding the construction of 
modern metaphysics based on the outlook of science. 
In it may be conveniently studied the scholastic principles 
which, in spite of the general condemnation of scholastic 
logic, still persisted, mingling with new influences from 
Neo-Platonism, Stoicism and Theosophy. But the work 
looks forward to the coming age. It shows, indeed, no 
appreciation of those postulates which provided the new 
philosophy with its cardinal antithesis. Its conception 
of the physical order of Nature remains animistic; and 
in this respect it is less significant than the writings of 
men such as Cardano, Telesio, or even Pomponazzi, 
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which appeared in the sixteenth century. But in spite 
ol its traditional modes of thought, De Veritate breathes 
the modern air. Herbert’s approach to his investigation 
of truth is modern in spirit. He rejects all authority 
nnd tradition and applies himself to an independent 
examination of the facts as he finds them. He begs his 
readers not to rely on words, but on inspection of events. 
‘he events in which he is interested are not external but 
internal. The paramount method (if we charitably 
exclude the argument from universal agreement) is 
introspection, “that sensus which I adduce in evidence 
on every possible occasion.” By observing the processes 
of the mind in knowing we overcome the false abstractions 
of the school. “I am not attempting to construct a new 
philosophy based on pure theory or upon authority or 
upon some form of trickery; but at every point I refer 
the reader to his own faculties.”1 There is a modern 
ote, too, in the naive democratic confidence that this 
examination, since it is open to everyone without any 
fequirements of special erudition, may lead to a common 
fecognition, to a universal and certain philosophy. “ Since 
we are all faced with the same objects why should anyone 
he wiser than another ?” 

But Herbert’s work may claim more than the interest 
ittaching to a philosophy, even to the earliest systematic 
philosophy written by an Englishman, of the period of 
transition. 

De Veritate is the prologue to two momentous courses 
of speculation. It initiates in England the development 
o! Natural Theology, and it anticipates the great sequence 
0! rationalism in continental philosophy inaugurated by 
Hescartes. More definitely it forestalls by one hundred 
ind forty years the doctrines put forward by the founder 
ol the Scottish philosophy of common sense. And it 
even hints, as we have seen, at Kantian principles. In 


jlucing at the centre of his scheme of knowledge self- 
evident judgments of reason, Herbert stands sharply 
1 Page 154. 
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contrasted from the empirical method powerfully advocated 
by his great contemporary. But he penetrates far more 
deeply into the metaphysics of knowledge than Bacon, 
examining assumptions which the latter takes for granted. 
For the first time in English thought—and it is not easy 
to find a parallel elsewhere in Europe—a systematic and 
comprehensive enquiry into the complex processes of 
knowing is undertaken, That the analysis is often 
confused and superficial does not detract from the merit 
of the insight which is achieved. Even in the psychological 
portions of the work there is, as we have noted, remarkable 
foreshadowing of later theories. But in its central 
conception of the organic relation between the impulse 
of Nature and human thought, in its theory of the 
reciprocity between objects and the understanding, and 
in its discussions of the a priori foundations of knowledge, 
it expresses philosophical ideas which look beyond the 
whole course of English empiricism, by which for nearly 
two centuries they were submerged. 
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PREFACE: TO THE CANDID READER 


Tur title On Truth is one which may well appear 
presumptuous ; I desire, therefore, to state at the outset 
of the work that the truths with which I am here concerned 
are truths of understanding, not truths of Faith. The 
truths which bear upon Faith must be discerned by their 
own light, and I have accordingly passed them by. I 
am so far anxious to avoid propounding any kind of new 
creed that my scheme embraces only the province of 
those truths which are universally accepted. Any points 
hearing upon the mysteries of Faith which the reader may 
{ind scattered throughout the book must be accepted as 
jvising naturally in the course of the argument. It has 
heen impossible to distinguish or clearly to define the 
principles which I have discussed in these pages without 
feferring to them. ‘The whole aim of the work is the 
common nature of the search for truth which exists in 
every normal human being. The difficulty of the task 
ay be inferred from the fact that no one at any period 
\\u» professed explicitly to have undertaken the examination 
of this subject. Nay, more, I have been unable so far to 
discover a single writer among those with a pretension to 
journing who has attempted to put forward an acceptable 
(efinition of truth. No doubt the complexity of its 
jwture has baffled them, especially since they have devoted 
themselves to the construction of philosophical systems 
\weed rather upon the opinions of others than upon the 
fot. Nevertheless, I find that the most renowned writers 
jot only avoid errors, but often hit upon important truths, 
{ough I confess they appear to do so by happy accident ; 
wor it is surely not irrelevant to enquire whether, in so 
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far as their assertions can be accepted as true, they are 
truthful in themselves. Is anyone who utters the truth 
without being aware of it thereby truthful? Even 
supposing it to be so, what is the nature of this truth ? 
The reader might well suppose that, like the erratic 
arguments of uncultured men who lack the ability to read 
or write, any doctrine which is fortuitous and based upon 
superficial guess-work must be wholly confused. Whether 
this is so or not, I, for my part, not only accord these 
writers care and attention, but am ready to accept their 
opinions with respect wherever it is due. But so long as 
they show themselves ignorant of the laws and rules of 
truth which are here traced, I usually find that they 
deceive themselves and others. ‘Those who enter the 
shrine of truth must leave their trinkets, in other words 
their opinions, at the entrance, or, one might say, in the 
cloakroom. 'They will find that everything is open or is 
revealed to perception as long as they do not approach 
it with prejudice. Our lot would indeed be unfortunate 
if, while we possessed a reliable rule. for the perception 
of external objects, we had no means of recognising 
accurately inner eternal truths when they are arranged in 
due order. The reader must not be surprised if the ancient 
schools fail to explain these matters, for in so far as they 
have been more interested in exposing the views of others 
than expounding the facts as they are, they have basely 
forsaken truth, or been indifferent to it. Neither can it 
be said that the writers of our latter age have always met 
with better success. They may plume themselves upon 
their brilliance as much as they will, yet, as long as they 
discard reason and enslave themselves to the theories of 
others, they appear to have entirely lost their spirit at 
the moment they have gained their freedom. Consequently, 
according to difference of place and creed, they bend their 
endeavours to avoiding the evils of private necessity, and 
are thus led to pursue, not so much what is intrinsically 
true, as what is of advantage to themselves. They seem 
to bind themselves hand and foot to the orthodox views, 
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and do not release a finger except to display their own 
subtlety. We need not expect that the truth will be 
achieved from any writer who is bewitched or in the pay 
of another. The primary consideration of such men is 
to remain true to the réle they have adopted, and to avoid 
expressing any other views. 

It is the endeavour of the present writer to be candid 
and to treat these matters only in the light of his 
independent judgment; and here, to avoid the imputation 
of self-flattery, I desire the reader to know that my 
philosophical reflections are free of authority, that I side 
with no party, but seek the truth without gain, as has been 
guid elsewhere. I have had less opportunity for the 
pursuit of letters than for any other occupation. I have 
heen employed in military life in various parts; five 
years I have been Ambassador in France; I have been 
jmmersed in public and personal business ; and in 
consequence there must not be expected of me in this 
subject a completely satisfactory discussion, partly owing 
{0 the reasons given above, and further because I am 
resolved, with God’s help, to clarify, by discussion and 
examples, all that is obscure in the present work in a 
hook, On the Causes of Error ; more particularly if I find 
(hut this work has met with favour. It is sufficient to 
jvive laid the foundations or ground-plan of the structure 
of truth, As regards method, it was necessary for me 
on account of the complete novelty of the subject, either 
i» coin new terms, or to adapt those in common use, 
whenever possible, to my own meaning. I have chosen 
thie latter course, chiefly because by doing so some terms 
ave restored to their proper meaning, while others regain 
(heir original significance. Thus Nature, by which some 
ean fate and others corruption, and Freewill, which is 
interpreted in the opposite sense to mine by some writers, 
wre both to be understood in the sense given in the 
following table. Consequently attention must be paid, 
jot so much to the terms I employ, as to my definitions. 
1)) so difficult a subject I do not wish to adhere to common 
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usage. If this is allowed, I hope that nothing of what 
follows will excite the displeasure either of the orthodox 
or of the unorthodox. The work is published with the 
aim not of arousing controversy, but of closing it, or at 
any rate, making it unnecessary. So much, then, I desire 
the reader to apprehend. 


ON TRUTH 


I 


THE GENERAL CONDITIONS AND 
DEFINITION OF TRUTH 


‘Tue conclusions arrived at in former ages have now come 
to weigh so heavily upon our own reflections, that there is 
scarcely anyone in the world who is content to pursue an 
independent path in the search for truth; every one 
submits himself to some alien Church or School ; thereby 
wholly renouncing his own powers. Moreover, discussion 
is no longer now exclusively concerned, as formerly it was, 
with the truth; the goodness of the Universe is actually 
challenged, an idea which would have appeared extra- 
ordinary in ancient times. Where, then, can an anxious 
and divided mind turn to find security and peace? The 
multitude of sects, divisions, sub-divisions and cross- 
divisions in the schools hopelessly distract the wits of the 
learned and the consciences of the unlettered. It seems 
( present less Nature itself than the philosophy of Nature 
which is composed of irreconcilable and fortuitous 
principles. Yet some spirit of truth pervades this shapeless 
wnd monstrous chaos of beliefs, informing its very errors 
with life and motion; and it is this spirit that I propose 
\ the following work to examine, to clarify and to defend. 
| undertake the task with the devout hope of reconciling 
Nature or General Providence, with Grace or Special 
l'rovidence so that each may reign supreme in its own 
sphere. 

In the first place, then, I shall proceed to examine 
tvuth itself, and in the second place, assertions which 
vluim to be true, just as scales are tested before goods are 
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weighed out; for unless the scales are accurate, what we 
measure by them will also fail to be exact. It is indeed 
a matter for perpetual wonder that writers expect their 
doctrines to be received as the truth, while they display 
such misunderstanding as to what truth is, its quality, 
extent and diverse functions, its spheres of reference, its 
modes, the time and place of its occurrence, its origin 
and use, that they do not seem to have grasped even the 
meaning of their own assertions on the subject. And 
common accounts of truth are obviously absurd. I may 
summarily dismiss such accounts by pointing to the fact 
that there has always existed at every period an incongruous 
and perverse class of professors who expounded with equal 
zeal and confidence both these doctrines at the same time ; 
that we can know everything, and that we can know nothing. 
The latter group says that truth lies hidden in a well, 
that we know one thing only, namely that we know nothing ; 
and utters a hundred idle paradoxes of the same character, 
with the hope of acquiring a reputation for profundity. 
The former party, on the other hand, maintain with 
remarkable daring that the principles of the Universe can 
be deduced from the principles of thought, in spite of the 
fact that these refer only to us. They proclaim, with 
unaccountable disregard for truth, that there is nothing 
which is not open to their understanding. 

From this division there sprang a variety of sects, each 
one as it found supporters soliciting from its clients some 
ridiculous improvised title. And as if to reap advantage 
from this dissension, a strange and unprecedented 
philosophy appeared in succeeding ages, which superseded 
reason altogether and sought to establish its doctrines 
upon the basis of an implicit faith; inclining, indeed, 
thereby to that school which taught that it was impossible 
to know anything. But such a dotrine is unacceptable to 
our reason, and severs our mental powers in two. Those 
who prefer faith to reason pass judgment on the facts 
before the case is argued. Is there, in a word, any 
imposture for which this way of arguing would not be 
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free to plead? The truth implicit in the prevalent belief 
that there are some matters which lie beyond the scope 
of reason, must be expounded so as to give due recognition 
to Common Notions or accepted axioms of proof, even 
though they are not anticipated by our faculties. 

I accept, then, whatever is universally asserted as the 
truth, for what is universal cannot occur without the 
influence of the Universal Providence which disposes the 
movements of events. Further, if Natural Instinct 
exercises any influence in us, its influence is surely felt 
here. Since it is active in the elements and in the plants 
in an irrational manner, that is to say, without use of 
discursive thoughts, why should not the same power 
prevail in us, particularly in what concerns our preserva- 
tion? For the range of man’s desires far exceeds those of 
other beings, and in him all other living creatures find 
their perfection. I derive then the theory of Natural 
Instinct from Universal Consent, and I conclude that it 
ought to be completely trusted even when no reason for 
following it can be perceived. To return, however, I 
confess that these wrangles and quarrels have for long 
agitated me. Now this party, now that, loudly proclaims 
the truth of its own doctrines, and calls the rest 
plagiarists, liars, and impostors. The opposing school 
contests its case with equal heat; nor could I find any 
refuge for my spirit, taught as I was to deny my own 
ideas and to embrace the views of others. Finally, I am 
even commanded to abandon my reason and, if I hesitate, 
| am offered according to some of these doctrines nothing 
lous than the prospect, whichever way I may turn, of 
everlasting damnation, But unmoved by threats of this 
kind, whether they are justified or not, I sought no other 
hold but that of God. To this I turned, and with sincere 
{uith, with prayer, and with all the powers at my disposal 
hy which I could invoke His Grace and Special Providence 
| hesought His saving help. And next I proceeded to read 
the authorities with a view to mastering the accepted 
doctrine of truth, I discovered that throughout the 
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various philosophies, religions, tongues, countries and 
ages, one book presents the true philosophy, another the 
true theology, another the doctrine of the true Church, 
another the true secret of Salvation. Accordingly, since 
I observe that Truth is the mark or common predicate 
of every form of doctrine, I proceeded to collect definitions 
of truth from all the various authorities. But I found 
either none at all, or those which were inadequate, 
contradictory or verbose. Thereupon I cast aside these 
books, and addressed myself to the construction of my 
own ideas of truth; and these the product both of Nature 
and of Grace I herewith present to the public. 

Now I hold neither that we can know everything, nor 
that we can know nothing; but I think there are some 
things which can be known. And they are those which 
are testified to by the presence of a faculty, though the 
faculty and the object are not necessarily in conformity 
with each other even when they are both present. For 
unless the intermediate conditions are favourable, each 
factor is confined to its own sphere. Accordingly I hold 
that truth, being a matter of conformity between objects 
and faculties, is highly conditional. I conclude from 
the analysis of the laws and reciprocal relationship between 
truths, that every faculty can be brought to conform 
with its appropriate object under certain conditions. 
Accordingly I hold that the faculty which seeks Eternal 
Blessedness, since it is found in all men, cannot be given 
in vain, but can be brought into conformity by the means 
and conditions appropriate to it—that is to say, of course, 
by true Religion. God did not set the goal before us 
without providing the means for its attainment, nor does 
even Nature suffer this. The possibility of Eternal 
Blessedness, then, exists. Since the Common Notion of 
a rose coincides in man’s experience, all men will agree 
with me that objects which affect the whole of the faculties 
in the same manner produce the same results. I measure, 
therefore, the entire race by myself, and I assert (it is 
an instance of a Common Notion) that the same faculties 
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huve been imprinted on the soul of every normal person 
in all ages. Accordingly we must suppose that the 
faculties for wisdom, for repentance, for knowledge and 
for conscience with which, together with their objects, 
we have been endowed, have never been lacking to men 
in any period or country. A rose produces the same 
effect now as it did of old at Pergamum. We must believe 
the same of our faculties, of objects, and still more of the 
Universal Providence of the world. If we hold these 
convictions our view of the world will be worthier, with 
the result that we may infer the various ways in which 
things conform to each other from a scrutiny of their 
ppearances. If, however, the reader imagines that the 
eternal truth which I here derive from the due conformity 
of the faculties is easily to be discovered, let him reflect 
on some definition of truth or extract it from the 
wuthorities. If none can be found, or only what is absurd, 
it will not be surprising if he becomes exasperated. Let 
him consider the definition which says, “'Truth is what 
exists”; is not this to a certain extent compatible with 
error? Let him consider whether he can extract the 
juture of truth from the definition that it is a “ Right 
(Quality which can only be apprehended by the mind.” 
Let him ask himself whether he can succeed in grasping 
the laws by which an object and the mind, or the mind 
and an object, are adjusted to each other, or agree, or 
conform, with the help of definitions which assert truth 
to be an adjustment, agreement or conformity between 
an object and the mind, or between the mind and an 
object. It would take too long to review all these attempts 
in turn, Let the reader, then, think out for himself his 
own definition, his own laws and conforming elements. 
And if his mind finds no satisfactory definition, I beg 
jim to consider my account. What right has anyone to 
jut forward his own views on truth if he has no knowledge 
of the full number of faculties, nor their effects and power 
\) relation to their appropriate objects, nor the laws and 
conditions of their conformity, nor, in a word, what truth 
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is? How, in brief, does anyone expect to grasp all types 
of faa when the conditions through which even a me 
form of apprehension is brought into conformity a no 
apparent ? There are ten conditions necessary, ee 
desired to grasp the bare elements of truth. If or} ef . 
knows them let him proceed ; if he has no knowledge z 
them, let him reflect before he passes on. For those wl 
teach that our apprehensions are sometimes 1n error Wil 
regard to objects speak truly, but they fall into error 
themselves when they maintain that our apr 
can be deceived when their conditions are present. -_ 
then, who are so dubious on all subjects that they “—_ 
that it is impossible to know anything kde ier ail to 
understand the conditions by which our faculties are 
brought into conformity with objects. No other opus 
can be held with regard to them. Accordingly ee c i” 
task in this matter is clearly to grasp the num! = ane 
classification of the faculties and then the laws - rouge 
which they are brought into conformity with ee kindre 
objects, whether particular or general. For nothing ae 
be true, at least for intellectual truth, if it does not coe 
the assent of some faculty, though it may be true in rn 
of the truth which belongs to the object. This, t md ‘ 
the basis of my doctrine. But you must not suppose thai 
the distinction which I have pointed out is re 
though you will find it of great service ; for if you do a 
realise the distinction between the truth of the object an 
the truth of appearance, between the truth of ape “ 
the truth of intellect, you will never completely me ee 
Sophists. ‘The whole of my doctrine of truth =) "a ‘ 
upon the proper conformity of the faculties ps eir 
objects. Everyone will find various types of tl we in 
himself according to the various types of objects. W! re 
is true, however, is readily believed, because here o) ie 
correspond harmoniously with faculties, and faculties wit 
objects. When, therefore, each proposition a Be 
carefully considered in turn, the impression produc! y 
the argument as a whole may be reviewed, since everyone 
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tun perceive for himself how he is individually affected 
hy such doctrines. So when we are bidden to give thanks 
to God, or to pursue justice, or courage, or temperance, 
i inner assent—this is the appropriate term—is given, 
ind an inner faculty replies and teaches us that the matter 
is actually what we perceive it to be. Lastly, Universal 
Consent is completely established by this doctrine; for 
iio one experiences this feeling of conviction except in it. 
Ii the case of evil impulses and prejudices, however, a 
(lear inner assent is not given, and so Universal Consent 
(loes not respond, but what is generally counselled by 
(hee means is received with hesitation. My doctrine here 
i» that we should not seek for knowledge beyond our 
fwculties. But in reading the authorities we should always 
jotice the faculty which they employ to prove their views. 
While true assertions are certified by the presence of some 
fweulty which has been brought into due conformity with 
ite object, those which are false possess no such faculty. 


Accordingly, they cannot relate to us, since, however 
urefully they may be considered, they do not make any 
pression on our faculties. But truth, probability, 
onsibility and falsehood are extraordinarily interwoven. 
1 whull clearly distinguish them in my Zetetica where they 


ite discussed in a series of propositions. The reader will 
{ind it a sure protection against mere assertions to accept 
lwliefs with caution, unless, indeed, he prefers to swallow 
every kind of contradiction. 

‘lhe truth of Revelation has a place among these truths, 
wil | recognise it freely, so long as what is put forward 
tinder this head is genuinely revealed. ‘The traditions of 


Historical faith are distinct from the deliveries of divine 
fui, not merely by the method by which they are 
jwiceived, but by the whole breadth of the sky; and 
sober revelations are no less distinct from wild experiments. 
Now | am far from seeking to establish any new theory. 
1), the contrary my conclusions are those which have been 
iiwnt widely accepted by every type of philosophy, religion 
wil period. I adhere throughout to the principles found 
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there, except when discursive thought is incompatible 
with the deliverance of our consciousness (so long as it is 
in due conformity with its objects), or when it directly 
repudiates some Common Notion. I observe that though 
no tenets, so far as they are untrue, are universally held, 
popular errors are very often wont to spread widely 
whenever they contain a large admixture of truth. For 
this reason there is nothing which so preoccupies the mind 
as Religion; even though it should be false. For our 
minds possess no more ancient nor more essential kind of 
correspondence than that which is established with God. 
I have offered very little discussion on the kind of truth 
found in conversation, in writing and in action ; it can 
readily be gathered from my argument. Some one may 
contend that he can apprehend the truth while he remains 
unaware of its source, just as he may see the light without 
ever gazing at the sun. I shall not delay to meet this kind 
of objection. With this preface I shall proceed to embrace 
the entire doctrine of truth in seven propositions. I 
append an explanation of each at the foot, extracting 
from these simple principles points of the highest 
importance. 


Il 


HE GENERAL CONDITIONS FURTHER 
lt i.UCIDATED. THE FOUR CLASSES OF TRUTH 
I 
Truth Exists. 


‘Ti sole purpose of this proposition is to assert the 
existence of truth against imbeciles and sceptics. 


2 
This truth is as eternal or as ancient as things themselves. 


‘This proposition lays down what the subject of truth 


js, namely, being. Whatever is, has been, or will be 
jinmsenses a truth of existence as eternal or as ancient as it, 
with which it is interchangeable. ‘Thus it is not unsuitably 
sailed by modern philosophers the modification of being. 


| lwve added “or as ancient as being,” to distinguish 
sternal truths from temporal. For the truth “ Herbert is 
sitting’ will not be true when he is walking. 


3 
This truth is everywhere. 


‘hin third proposition seeks to point out the place or 
jeyion truth occupies. All being, finite or infinite, and 
even hon-being, falls within the orbit of truth. For there 
js « hind of truth relative to entities that have no existence, 
wich ae fictions and falsehoods, since they can be truly 
sleeeribed as such. The area of truth, then, is vast, and 
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approaches so nearly the quality of infinity that it may 
be said to surpass existence itself. 


4 
This truth reveals itself. 


In this proposition we pass from the truth which is in 
things in themselves, or from the criterion by which real 
things are distinguished from unreal things, to the truth 
which is in things as they appear. Accordingly, a special 
property of the truth of things is singled out, namely the 
capacity for manifesting itself, to which I give the special 
name Truth of Appearance. And I assert that it reveals 
itself because there are several conditions necessary before 
we can apprehend it. The truth of appearance is highly 
conditional and is not easily brought into conformity with 
things in themselves. For this reason appearances may 
be deceitful while things in themselves cannot be. Yet 


false appearance possesses its own truth, for it will appear 


truly as such, though it will not be true according to truth 
of the thing itself. I draw, therefore, a sharp distinction 
between truths of appearances and truths of things, since 
the former are conditional and the latter are absolute. 
The former truth is only in part real; the latter is the 
thing as it is: the former can be analysed, and even to 
some degree separated from the object ; the latter remains 
always identical with itself. I will explain elsewhere the 
relation of truth of appearance to truth of the thing itself. 
It is sufficient here to notice that these conditional truths 
are the basis for the images which are retained in memory. 
They preserve so much of the nature of the objects from 
which they are drawn, that they enjoy a fellowship with 
our inner apprehension equally with their prototypes. So 
what is beautiful in imagery moves us in the same way as 
the beautiful object itself. This does not hold of the 
images of heat and cold since being of coarse physical 
texture they do not pass beyond our external apprehensions, 
but are rejected or even dissipated in the process. 
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5 


There are as many truths as there ave differences of things. 


In this proposition, which refers to all types of truths 


ol things, there is also included truths of appearance. It 
wryes to distinguish the universal nature of being 
wecording to its differences, both generic and specific. 
Ii) this way existence receives its character, and is ranked 


ji) the order of truths in virtue of its differing quality. 
And as with every fresh difference there arises a new 
ruth, so with every new term there emerges a new 


iliflerence. These entities are interdependent. In a word, 
| call that which reason can apprehend in a number of 
things a generic difference; and that which can be 
ilimcerned in one thing only a specific difference. Now 
wiong generic differences some are more, some are less 
eneral, and in these we can distinguish the highest and 
hen the subordinate types, until we reach the specific 
fence and finally attain the difference which touches 
the individual essence of the thing. I name everything 
which defines the extent of the difference a term. In this 
\yeatigation I beg for great care and accuracy, for there 
js 0 other way by which we can investigate the truths we 


wek, Finally, we must notice that the differences serve 
w marks or characters by which we are enabled to perceive 


the mutual relations between things. We discover the 
wreement among things by means of generic differences, 
wil their disparity by means of specific differences. The 
whole analogy between things lies in these two features. 
Hifferences, therefore, possess the value of objects, 
whether they are detected in things, in words, in signs, in 
iirselves, or outside ourselves. Now what is important 
i) olice is this. Whenever a term is added or removed, 
ihe object is altered and a new difference is produced from 
which a new truth may follow. Anyone who desires 


ty know the number of elementary differences is 
ferommended to consult the dictionaries, imperfect 
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though they are. He will be surprised to find how 
entangled they are in traditional theories. 


6 


The differences of things are recognised in virtue of our innate 
powers or faculties. 


I shall explain in a moment that every difference 
contains Ses aaacple of individuality. To this I hold 
that there corresponds in us an analogous element which 
discovers or establishes the terms. I have postulated 
above the truth of the thing and the truth of appearance. 
So now I postulate the truth of concept, which in addition 
to the conditions required for the truth of appearance 
maintains its own special conditions without which it 
cannot function. Now this kind of truth, in distinction 
from the preceding ones, belongs entirely to us. But a 
thing does not always perfectly coincide with a concept. 
If the sense-organ is imperfect, or if it is of poor quality, 
if the mind is filled with deceitful prejudices, the concept 
is wholly vitiated. Accordingly in addition to this truth 
we must postulate a truth of intellect, which alone is able 
to decide in virtue of its inborn capacity or its Common 
Notions whether our subjective faculties have exercised 
their perceptions well or ill. As the Prince of Orators has 
well said: “God has enclosed intelligence in the mind, 
and the mind in the body.” But the proposition above is 
indefinite and must be taken to relate to those differences 
which can be brought into conformity with their related 
faculties. For no sensible man has ever doubted that 
there is much which is hidden from us though it exists in 
reality. But anyone who possesses knowledge beyond the 
capacity of his faculties, deludes himself, and this happens 
everywhere to the credulous. I shall explain in due course 
the nature of the faculties which truth of concept as well 
as truth of intellect requires. I desire here only to point 
out that the ground of truth of things lies in the things 
themselves, while the ground of that truth which refers to 
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iis resides in the intellect ; for it is only by means of our 
intellect that we can correct errors. From this considera- 
ion the proposition which follows is deduced. In the 
iieantime, the reader may judge the degree of complication 
required to understand more involved truths from the fact 
that he must take into consideration all these points in 
elucidating the simpler types. 


7 
There is a truth of all these truths. 


In this last proposition the truth of intellect makes its 
(ppearance, and in it the edifice of truths is completed. 
When the intellect perceives that it has clear understanding, 
it recurs to fundamental truth. For truth of intellect, 
therefore, several conditions are requisite, namely truth of 
the thing itself, truth of appearance, and truth of concept. 
Nor must we stop here. For when we come to deal with 
the component parts of truth and to examine the general 
juature of objects, the intellect will fail in its task of forming 
perfect and rounded knowledge of things unless all 
iruths of things themselves rightly conform with each 
other. For this reason truth of intellect is only achieved 
with labour and care. These types of truth are complex 
wid there will be as many errors as there are opinions on 
ihe subject, unless the thing itself, its appearance, and the 
inion of these are brought into conformity with the 
{youlties, external and internal; and unless, further, 
allowance is made for the common character of things 
wecording to the analogy of their differences. 

| have now pointed out the way to truth ; its conditions 
fomain to be described in the proper place. Do not 
imagine that new truths are to be set forth. They are 
simply those which the reader habitually relies on without 
hing aware of it. What he fails perhaps to notice is that 
should the conditions I have described be absent, truth 
Hiwelf will be in default ; nor may he be conscious that the 
{youlties can be brought into conformity with their objects 
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in any other manner. Truth, like health, requires its 
special circumstances. Certain conditions may not occur, 
but the detection of truth is easy. To refer first to the 
most common condition; each faculty displays a special 
property, so that it may be brought into correspondence 
with its related object. Wherever we turn we shall not 
discover any other kind of truth than that which I describe 
here, The reader will possess the complete definition of 
it at the conclusion of my Zetetica. 

I have then conceived the seven propositions above to 
distinguish the different aspects of truth. In them all the 
elements of truth are briefly set forth. By means of them, 
and by no other means, can the extraordinary contradic- 
tions of the authorities be resolved ; for they fasten now 
on this, now on that kind of truth, totally ignorant of the 
grounds which distinguish them. 

It is clear, then, that every truth can be analysed into 
truth of thing, truth of appearance, truth of concept and 
truth of intellect. Now the truth of thing is the inherent 
conformity of the thing itself, or that ground in virtue of 
which everything remains constant with itself. The truth 
of appearance consists in the conditional conformity with 
the thing. The truth of concept is the conditional 
conformity between our subjective faculties and the thing 
as it appears. ‘The truth of intellect consists of the right 
conformity between all the preceding conformities. All 
truth according to this doctrine consists of conformity. 
And since all conformity consists of a relation, it follows 
that all instances of truth will be relations, or aptitudes 
realised in act, that is in perception. No other way of 
describing truth is adequate. Since all truth, except truth 
of the thing itself, is conditional it will be found upon 
careful scrutiny that three considerations fall to be 
observed in every case of truth, namely, what is brought 
into conformity, or the object ; what conforms, or the 
faculty ; and finally, the means, laws and conditions 
through which the conformity takes place. To deal first 
with the thing itself or the real object. I call that object 
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ive and completely known which, so far as concerns our 
wnulogy, produces a change in our faculties of such a kind 
that nothing occurs in it which does not equally affect 
them. ‘This definition is exact, although it can rightly be 
loubted whether such an object can exist. This rule 
Warns us not to imagine that we can have knowledge 
lwyond the scope of our faculties, but to use our judgment 
with discretion. It is not obvious why the grass, the 
feasts, and so on, should appear upon the theatre of the 
world, even though they possess so marked an analogy 
with ourselves. Nevertheless because anything we perceive 
js seen to stand in relation to our minds it is necessary to 
famine the laws and conditions of this connection. 


iil 


THE CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION 


The First Condition is that it must fall within our analogy. 


Ir is generally agreed that a thing may actually exist 
and yet not be an object for truth. It is a Common 
Notion to which all experience points that there are many 
things in nature the causes and effects of which are entirely 
hidden from us. No sensible man will ever deny, not only 
that the marvels of the heavens but also the inmost details 
of the world below, fall beyond the scope of the ordinary 
forms of apprehension. So whatever truth a thing may 
have and however true any object may appear in the way 
which has been indicated, yet in so far as there remains 
hidden some obscurity in it the object is insufficiently 
known. What knowledge, therefore, has to say about 
objects of this kind is imperfect and obtains only within 
certain limits ; although we ought not to charge the defect 
to our faculties, which in appropriate circumstances could 
comprehend everything, but rather to the absence of the 
requisite conditions. It suffices that man is capable of 
knowledge within his own analogy. 


The Second Condition is that the object should be of the 
right size. 

Some things escape us because of their smallness, such 
as atoms or the smallest particles of things. This happens 
not only for objects of touch and sight, but for objects of 
the other senses as well, so long as our sense organ fails 
to receive any stimulus from them. The smallest particles, 
then, of smells, tastes, etc., are not perceived. What is 
minute, therefore, is only comprehended by the intellectual 
faculty. The Schools, indeed, hold that an actual line can 
be divided into infinite parts. But they are mistaken, 

go 
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lieeause they do not take into account the condition which 
i» here pointed out, that among the conditions required to 
teach the truth of an object, a certain size is necessary. 
1) is, in fact, a Common Notion that there is a certain 
ihimum size in things which can only be reached by the 
iitellectual faculty. We are able, however, to grasp 
falters which have no existence at all, by way of negation ; 
for our divine understanding comprehends objects and 
feuches even beyond them, It is not only the smallest 
thine which escape the perception of our senses, but any 
fhiiecendental object surpasses human understanding. 
It follows that we can only faintly imagine the infinite 
ii eternal after the analogy of the finite and temporal. 


the Vhird Condition required for truth of the object is that 
it should possess some distinguishing characteristic. 


Whaat is not recognised to possess any limiting character 
fuinot be distinguished from other things, and thus 
f\iilumental ideas are derived from the differences between 
iiinue, whether we take the external or the internal 
fwulties, All differences are determinations of raw and 
Hiformed substances and through them we become 
Wjuuinted with the reciprocal analogies between things. 
! very difference, too, indicates a principle of individuation 
Which characterizes it and serves to distinguish it from 


items, Accordingly, just as external knowledge of things 
» derived from acquaintance with external limits, so 
!+:vune of the principle of individuation or interior limit 
4») « thing, every object corresponds to a reciprocal faculty 
ii i, ‘This must be noticed at the outset of our doctrine ; 


Hherwise the relationship between microcosm and macro- 
foe cannot be understood. 


the Vourth Condition to establish the truth of the object is 
that it must be related to some faculty. 


It is not sufficient in general that a thing should fall 
Within our analogy ; a further special kind of affinity must 
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intervene. For as I have shown above, the analogous 
faculties are harmoniously directed towards objects. This 
is evident through the witness of the inner consciousness, 
which is the supreme judge concerning its own objects. 
Now these affinities consist of wholly different types. 
Accordingly the properties of plants, fruits, etc. are 
brought into conformity in an entirely different manner 
from those of the brute beasts. ‘The most learned 
botanists bear this out, on the one hand for example in 
the case of hemlock and monk’s hood, and on the other 
in the case of leopard’s bane and oleander. As to the 
affinity which exists between the objects and the faculties 
—for they are not haphazardly brought into conformity 
with each other—the reader will find it discussed in the 
proper place. For there are no other means by which 
errors can be avoided. Now the following are the chief 


conditions which are required to explain the object — 


ordinarily termed the thing. 


The First Condition for the truth of appearance is that the 


object should remain for a sufficient time. 


We pass from the conditions which define the real 
object to those by which images or appearances of things 
are brought into conformity with their prototypes. Among 
them the above consideration holds first place from 
whatever side the question is approached. For whether 
in regard to the object or the faculty, if a sufficient period 
does not elapse, things cannot be perceived at all, whatever 
affinity they bear to the faculties. Thus missiles fired by 


military engines, or smells and tastes escape perception — 


owing to their rapid flight. And this is true also of sounds, 
which is more strange; for what is heard seems to take 
place according to a kind of mutual agreement, for other- 


wise no one could hear himself speaking. Whether objects — 


of touch, which is the foundation of all our other modes of 


apprehension can escape perception is a matter for doubt, — 


It is, however, reasonable to suppose that a very rapid 
sensation of touch can be so little affected by its object 
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tht no obvious effect will be felt. But when we pass from 
sternal to internal apprehension, time is so necessary that 
Without it nothing can be adequately perceived. It is for 
iis reason, due to insufficient examination of assertions, 
that rash and premature judgments and ludicrous beliefs 
jin ground, or more often no belief at all. We must not 
tompluin that our time and life is wasted in this way ; 
we are born to examine and to resolve all kinds of doubts, 
thwt ave worth the effort of unravelling, and to turn them 
i) our advantage. Let those who employ their time in 
tiiprolitable ways consider the force with which this huge 
Hiehine speeds forward, so that at every moment Nature 
fompletes an immense stride of her rapid course, while 
ihe least of our passing thoughts extends through vast 
Hiets of time. 


the Second Condition required for truth of appearance is 
that there should be a suitable medium of communication. 


A suitable medium of communication is essential 


Whether we view the matter from the side of faculties or 
from that of objects. I have, however, always placed the 
/Hiditions on the side of the object wherever possible, so 
tht the faculties may stand forth in their essential 
twructer. Now among all the conditions which serve to 
fli the truth of intellect, there is none more necessary 
fe! more varied than this. ‘The medium, for example, in 
H)\jeots of taste is different from the medium in objects of 
ich, since we do not taste hardness or softness. It 


Hitlers again in objects of sight and sound; for what is 
tie use of air without light ? In short, it will be found 
fut there is always something new in the medium with 
fyery new difference, when the object is correctly brought 
Hity conformity. Often, it is true, this required medium 
Mints in something so subtle that it is the business rather 
i \ mathematician, than of a physicist, to demonstrate it. 
Vinully, when we pass to the inner faculties we may notice 
iit what are in themselves fundamental elements are in 
feference to other factors, media. Thus the faculty of 
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sight, though it may be the main element with reference 
to itself, is a medium in respect to the intellect. And this 
is also the case with the Common Notions themselves, 
though they must be taken to be the final media in all 
demonstrations. ‘The universal certainty of truth is, then, 
based on media. For this reason, next in order to the 
faculties and their related objects, we should always notice 
in reading the authorities the medium which they have 
employed in their arguments. Media are very varied and 
it is impossible to deal with them under one head. The 
reader may rest assured that God has so provided that 
while faculties, objects and media have been granted us 
by nature or His common providence, the remaining 
elements depend upon our own efforts ; on condition that 
if we exercise these powers we should refer them all to 
His Grace or particular providence. For it is only on 
such terms that we are permitted to enjoy food, bread or 
clothes in this life, and afterwards what all desire, eternal 
blessedness. It is important to notice thet nature 18 
ineffective in the absence of media, but never fails when it 
works through them. It is particularly important, too, to 
observe that media are adequate in proportion to their 
simplicity. Every medium must be purified and stripped 
of every quality which affects the properties of appearances. 
Thus our eye is more readily deceived in a disturbed 
atmosphere than in one which is calm, and still more in 
water than in disturbed air. In the same way our judgment 
is more apt to be confused when our feelings are agitated, 
for example in anger or fear, than when our feelings are 
tranquil. So, further, one scent may impede another, and 
one belief obstruct another and sometimes completely 


destroy it. Truths of appearance are affected in an impure — 


or contaminated medium according to the degree of the 
quality which affects them. Hence innumerable absurdities 
follow from an ill-founded principle and a simple error in 
time becomes complex. But there is nothing in any 
department of human nature which is more liable to such 
error than conscience. For if the faculty we employ on 
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hehalf of truth is corrupt, it becomes foul and poisonous. 


We must use great precaution in accepting principles ; 
we ought, in fact, only to derive them from Common 
Notions. I urge this here because, though the conse- 


iiences to which I have referred follow in every case, 
they are never so dangerous as in this instance. Some 
fiecdin are outside us; others are part of ourselves. And 
{i is important to observe that it is far easier to be mistaken 
shout the media which lie outside us than in those which 
form part of ourselves. Thus among the external senses 
ihe wight is most liable to error in regard to its objects, and 
jie! in order, hearing and smell, and finally taste and touch. 
‘The sense which distinguishes between what is useful and 
wwrmful is less open to error because it lies more within 
the scope of the dictates of nature. Thus food which the 
tongue when it is laden with salt judges bitter, does not 
{wil to perform its function as long as the internal organs 
for which the seasoning is provided are agreeable. ‘The 
fore universally necessary the faculties are, the higher 
tleyree of mutual participation they enjoy. Apart from 
them our mind can oscillate between agreement and 
tiiment and come to rest at any point it pleases. 


the Third Condition of truth of appearance is that the 
distance should be suitable. 


Histance is classed among the external conditions. 
for in relation to us objects are distant when because 
they have acquired some characteristic difference they are 
fil confused with one another. Yet distance, just as a 
ieclium, appears to be required on the side of both subject 
wl object, though for the reason already given I place it 
i the side of objects. Just as appearances of objects are 
fil transmitted through some media, so common 
psperience teaches that they vanish and are lost at Certain 
istances. ‘This condition applies particularly to the 
sternal and internal physical mode of apprehension : 
the inmost faculties are not limited by distance. Indeed 
the intellectual faculties in a universal manner peculiar 
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to themselves can anticipate experience, a fact which only 
a fool would deny. Now distance is said to be in general 
suitable when the parts which compose the whole object 
can be perceived both separately and in relation to the 


whole. On this point it is important to observe that when — 


one object produces several kinds of appearance, the 
degrees of perception also differ. The light of a flame is” 
more quickly perceived by the eye than its heat by touch. 
In the same way the pleasant smell of agreeable food is 
more readily perceived than its taste. And so, too, the 
beauty of symmetry is more quickly apparent to our soul 
than its purpose. 


further the kind of apprehension used is within us, the 


quicker the conformity results. Thus we may hold sight — 


and hearing to occupy the most inward dignity of all 
apprehensions. Creatures which delight in those two modes 
and especially in sight, delight also in all the others ; 
although it does not follow that, having others, they have 
the two mentioned. Sight and hearing, then, are cognitive 
forms of instruction. We can draw several very interesting 


corollaries from these facts, provided we recognise the ~ 


systematic character of things and the mutual relation 
which exists between celestial and eternal objects, and 
those which are terrestrial and mortal. But I hasten to 


point out another no less important consideration. Objects 


whose appearance can pass through several inlets can. of 
course be brought much more quickly into conformity, 
For every appearance does not pass through every sense 
organ but some seem to spring from matter itself. Such 
are the elements which are called general objects of 
perception in the schools, figure, movement, number, ete, 
We must suppose that they have a more refined and 
spirittal quality, both because they are the first to be 
brought into conformity and secondly because they find 
some avenue among the numerous inlets provided by the 
permeable body. Thus we can understand the sense of 
words when the actual words escape us because of the 


For the former is the object of — 
natural instinct, the latter of discursive thought, and the 
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foneurrence of several faculties, and we grasp the sense 
ore quickly the more memory comes to our aid. Now 
i the reader fastens on this point to emphasise his failure 
io understand these discussions since memory may not 
teem to have any bearing on this question, I shall not 
evade the issue, even though I pass on to other matters. 
Whon, therefore, the appearances of objects are removed 
twyond a suitable distance they become fainter, and the 
further they are removed the fainter they become. I 
lwve pointed out above that truth, like health, possesses a 
fertuin range. It is then fairly easy to perceive distant 
Hhjects, though it may be difficult to judge celestial objects 
hy the eye, both on account of the medium and on account 
ol their unsuitable distance. Accordingly I hesitate to 
Weeept statements about celestial objects based on the 
pyidence of sight alone. But it is not only objects of 
suit which diminish when the distance is unsuitable ; 
ihe same fact is to be noticed in the case of other objects 
Whove media are outside us. Thus sound fades gradually 
fifo « troubled silence. It is remarkable that the faculty 
Which is concerned with the proportions of things guesses 
i! unknown distances through those that are already 
hiown, for there is no other means by which intervening 
ilistunces or beats can be judged. For this reason it is 
Hilfieult to conjecture how far things are distant when we 
ue unaware of what is between us and them. The 
further bank of a stream cannot be distinguished from the 
ieurer when seen from a distance. Finally, to pass from 
ieee points to the soul, we must observe that among the 
iiuyes preserved in memory, those are most remote 
Which are not contiguous. Hence facts are sometimes 
tire readily recalled which have been frequently 
Mporienced, 


the Vourth Condition of the truth of appearance is that the 
object should occupy a fitting position. 


While distance refers to the external means of 


prehension, position refers particularly to the internal 
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types. With objects of sight and touch it is useless to 
have a suitable medium and a suitable distance while the 
position is inappropriate. ‘The angle of approach is most 
important. ‘The point of view of a man lying face 
downwards is different to that of a man lying on his back ; 
a man lying down has a different point of view to that of a 
man standing up; a man with his back turned receives 
a different impression to one who faces the object ; and 
all these points of view are distinct from that of a man who ~ 
is upside down. This can be tried out, not only by — 
experimenting with oneself but by means of these letters 
before you, if an instance is needed ; if you reverse them, 
they will create a wholly erroneous impression. The 
intellect, however, can correct error by referring to the 
conditions under which appearances conform with things 
themselves. But those must include the situation or 
surrounding space of an object. Thus no external faculty” 
perceives its objects apart from this circumstance of 
situation. Now that situation is termed proper which, 
given a suitable medium and distance, displays the right 
proportions of objects. Situation seems to be necessary ~ 
on both sides, but as with the other conditions where 
possible, I have placed it on the side of the object. When 
we turn to the formation of objects in inner apprehension, 
it is required in addition to the other conditions which 
serve truth. For it is the criterion of order, since it is 
much easier to perceive things in succession, as is seen i 
intellectual processes but especially in memory. 
everything in general which contributes to order can be 
referred to situation and everything, moreover, that 
concerns method or the arrangement of things. It is onl 
in this way that unusual matters which escape one 

readily stored in the memory. Without order not only i 
memory elusive but the relative value of things depen 
for its just estimation by the intellect on the same principle 
and this is the summit of human wisdom. So the various 
limits which correspond to the varying mutual adjustmen 
of the faculties afford the best instance of situation, 
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And thus among all the conditions which affect 
fomposite truth an unfavourable situation is the most 
iseoncerting. 

We have now before us the conditions which establish 
the truth of appearance. Appearance, then, is an ectype 
i representation of a thing which, after being brought 
lito conformity according to the above conditions with its 
Miginal, is in turn brought into conformity with a concept, 
iain under appropriate conditions, and being as it were 
fut off from the object, can be retained in a spiritual form 
eyen when the object is no longer present. It conforms 
with both the external faculties and with the internal. 
Those appearances which are brought into conformity 
with the external faculties are stripped of their own 
filure, It is not the images or appearance of harmonious 
fund which is retained in memory and echoes in our 
finds; the images which our mind formerly enjoyed, 
Heli recalled in memory, fill us with a new delight. 
‘The evidence for this is derived from inner consciousness. 
Now these images or appearances which emanate from 
Hhijects seem to have a homogeneous nature; each part 
live something of the significance of the whole. Thus the 
fuilk of a mountain does not enter the eye in its actual 
‘imensions, It seems that the representative form of a 
ihiny, just as the form itself is wholly present in the whole 
wil in any part. So the voice of an orator in a crowded 
Wwembly reaches each single person, while no one grasps 
iin voice in its entirety. On the question whether these 
iiayes are bodily or not, we cannot form a judgment until 
we decide what body is. It is clear that they are limited on 
ill sides and that they are blown round by the winds, 
\ijlens an exception is made of those which pass through 
thw eye. For experience shows that a high wind makes 


the outlines of objects waver; though it is not easy to 
(leide whether this may be due to the unevenness of the 
fielium or to the shaking of the sense-organ or to the 


frembling of the outline itself. It is clear that the appear- 
Hee Moves in a straight line through a simple medium ; 
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so when it is obstructed it must move obliquely. It is 
curious, however, that these images should be retained in 
memory without giving any indication of their size and 
without mutual interference. For they weigh nothing 
and do not overlap each other. On the contrary, they not 
only avoid conflict but form strong associations. The 
rivalry which sometimes occurs does not seem to proceed 
from the nature of appearances but from those faculties 
whose task it is to examine into things. Sweetness is not 
in itself opposed to bitterness, nor heat to cold, nor the 
wolf to the lamb, when they have been deprived of their 
actual physical nature; though they retain their own 
characters in that internal relationship which concerns us 
only, the extremes of which are hate and love. For this 
reason the conformities between the internal faculties 
are quite different from those between the external 
ones. 

I am aware that the schools add a further condition, 
namely, that an object must stimulate the sense-organ 
mildly. But when the object remains a sufficient time, 
when there is a fitting medium, distance and situation, I 
ask them whether anything can stimulate a sense-organ 
or affect sensation in such a way that the mind is prevented 
from performing its function. For my part, so long as the 
matter is open, I decline a dogmatic judgment on this 
point. If, however, the conditions to be immediately 
described are also present, why should not protruding 
eyes be capable of enjoying an uninterrupted contemplation 
of the sun? 

Truth of the object, or as it is usually called, thing, 
and truth of appearance have now been dealt with. Truth 
of concept follows. It is the only one among the preceding 
forms for which we are responsible. Equally with the 
others it possesses its own truths (with the exception of 
the truth of the thing itself) ; and what is more important, 
conditions which apply to both sides of experience. It ig 
therefore very subject to conditions, for besides the 
conditions which truth of appearance requires, it claims 
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#ome peculiar to itself, without which it cannot exist at all. 
! distinguish, then, the truth of concept from that of 
‘ppeurance by the fact that the latter falls outside us, 
While the former is a part of ourselves. Further it occupies 
special position in relation to the truth of appearance. 
lor while the one consists in a precise external conformity 
With its original, the other consists in an exact internal 
‘onlormity with the object as it appears. These truths 
wre therefore entirely distinct. There may be a mistaken 
foneept about a true appearance and vice versa. It was 


fiweessary then to place the truth of the intellect next to 
that (ruth; for it can correct error by referring to the 
fonditions through which the faculties are brought into 
tonformity with their objects. For example, supposing 
#) object is seen through a coloured transparent medium ; 
{| (he sense-organ is unsound a further error is imposed ; 
whut is white in the object may be purple in the transparent 
fiedium and yellow to a jaundiced eye. However, the 
#ieution which produces the purple colour and the deep- 
jated idea which shows us the object as yellow are both 
tiie; for if the conditions mentioned above are present 
i} ‘ust be admitted that these colours are actually seen. 
Hit the sensation is not true according to the truth of the 
Whject because the medium is unsuitable; nor can the 
iilou be taken as true by truth of appearance because there 
i) « flaw in the sense-organ. Accordingly we must return 
ty the conditions which in virtue of our activity belong to 


thw work of the intellect alone in order to clearly understand 
the truth of such phenomena. It is important to notice 
thut the intellect is never deceived when a real object is 
‘event, nor when the true rules of conformity are fulfilled. 
Po though the intellect is inactive if there is no stimulus, 
{| responds only to the analogous object, and this very 
Hiiperfectly and prematurely unless all the conditions are 
event, Yet when a real object is present, even though 
I is drawn from memory, and the true conditions are 
fyifitled, I maintain that the intellect asserts the truth even 
i) dreams; while, if the conditions are at fault, it is 
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incapable of knowledge even when awake. If this point is 
considered, the whole of those doubts which are advanced 
against the immortality of the soul may be resolved. Of 
these I shall speak later. We must then reduce all these 
matters to the principles, both in respect to the external 
and the internal forms of apprehension. For conscience 
when it is troubled, whether its perceptions are right or 
not, can reach a decision only by having recourse to the 
Common Notions of the intellect. I pass to the conditions 
which render the concept true when a true appearance is 
given. I maintain, then, 


That the First Condition of Truth of Concept is that the 
sense-organ be unimpaired. 


If the organs of the faculties, whether external or 
internal, are constricted, stopped up, swollen, torn, plucked 
out, inflamed, twisted, stretched, broken, bruised, cut, 
pricked or relaxed, the whole of the concept will be 
adversely affected according to the extent of the damage 
to the sense-organ. 


The Second Condition of Truth of Concept is that the 
sense-organ should not suffer from any abnormality. 


It is not sufficient that the sense-organ should be 
unimpaired while the animal spirits are excessive, impure, 
gross, violent, low, or infused with fever; or again when 
they are weak or retarded ; or when the nerves are affected, 
by cold, drought, damp, or inflammation; when the 
neighbouring parts which are sympathetically connected 
are injured; or when the temperament is exuberant, or 
feeble, or sinful or corrupt. Accordingly to the man with 
jaundice everything is yellow, and all things taste bitter 
to the fevered tongue. And in our mental life errors due 
to preconceptions and ill-advised actions spring from these 
causes; and when the preconceived ideas are false wild 
insanity results. I shall deal more fully with this question 
in the treatise on the Causes of Error. 
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The Third Condition of Truth of Concept is that the faculty 
which becomes aware of the act of attention itself must 
not waver, 


It is useless for the other factors to be efficient if no 
fyeulty is directed to the object. The eye of a man asleep 
sen nothing though it may be open, and in men who are 
load awake the faculties which are concerned with 
external things are useless when they are directed else- 
where. Moreover the appearances of things crowding 
tonfusedly in the forefront of the mind press themselves 
\iigently upon our attention. 


Yhe Fourth Condition of the Truth of Concept is that the 
analogous faculty be applied. 


‘The faculties themselves require a fitting and agreeable 
wider in the process of conformation just as their sense- 
fygans and inlets do. No one except through a perverted 
Hijenuity would try to inhale a sound through his nose or 
lelect a smell with his ears. In the same way I think 
wuyone who sought to exchange the proper objects of 
ftural instinct, of internal and external perception or of 
‘incursive reasoning and confuse their respective provinces, 
would assuredly reverse the entire scheme of truth. 'This 
tendency must be guarded against at the outset of our 
*iquiries, for there is no more prolific source of error in 
the authorities than this. When they derive the sacred 
jvinciples of Common Notions from discursive reason, 
when they ascribe what belong to the discursive process 
ty the Common Notions, when they transfer what belong 
i» the external forms of apprehension to the internal forms 
wut the reverse, all system disappears. We must be very 
sureful to cbserve in reading the authorities whether the 
hwliefs which they wish us to embrace involve the proper 
sonformity of the faculties with their objects. ‘They cannot 
te allowed a hearing on any other grounds. We must 
fwotice, then, that the deliverances of natural instinct 
Wain the first degree of certainty ; those of the internal 


f 
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ways of apprehension the second; those of the external 
class the third; and those of discursive reasoning the 
fourth only; for being dependent on the others it is 
exposed to a greater number of conditions, and is furthest 
removed from the soul or principle of proof. ‘The further 
discussion of these questions will be found throughout 
this work. 

Such, then, are in principle the conditions required for 
simple truths. Given these conditions the way is open to 
intellectual truth ; although in addition to such conditions 
the illumination of the faculty of perception is needed, — 
With this question I shall deal in its proper place. Mean= 
while it is important to notice that the faculties can only 
properly conform with objects with which they have 
special affinity. Accordingly, as I have intimated above, 
infinity cannot be grasped except through the idea of the 
finite, nor eternity save through the form of time. We 
possess indeed faculties in the soul which correspond to 
these notions ; those in fact which are themselves eternal 
and those which we desire to exist for ever. Nevertheless 
the intellect, under the guidance of its Common Notions, 
leads us to perceive that infinity surpasses our compre= 
hension, that eternity is not capable of measurement 
our order of time. Here it behoves us to have a little 
patience for a while until we are freed of our body and 
the world. We seem indeed too refined in relation to gross 
objects, too gross in relation to refined spheres. Accordingly 
at times we are led to ascribe a bodily nature to spirits, 
at others a spiritual quality to bodies. But we must judge 
the position of each order by means of the related faculties 
working according to their own conditions. In this w 
each order is restricted to its own realm and the true faith 
which is founded on the due conformity cf the faculties 
will be confirmed. 

I have now given a preliminary sketch of the conditions 
required for the attainment of simple truths. I pass now 
to intellectual truth. It is clear that since there is somes 
thing spiritual in it, it does not stand in need of outside aid, 
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Wit rejoices in truths peculiar to itself. "These truths, 
jnleed, seem to vanish in the absence of objects ; yet 
they cannot be wholly passive and idle seeing that they 
fife essential to objects and objects to them. Now these 
fiths are the Common Notions found in all normal men ‘ 
iil by them, as though inspired from on high our minds 
ive enabled to come to decisions concerning the events 
Which take place upon the theatre of the world. It is 
ily with their aid that the intellect, whether in familiar 
ty few types of things, can be led to decide whether our 
tiibjective faculties have accurate knowledge of the facts. 
Nor does the work of the intellect stop here, but after 
fombining the notions received from within the mind, 
‘cording to the proper conditions, it presents them to our 
foul as satisfactory and similar, or as unsatisfactory and 
iimimilar. These elements or sacred principles are so far 
fom being drawn from experience or observation that, 
Without several of them, or at least one of them, we could 
lve no experience at all nor be capable of observations. 
for if it had not been written in our soul that we should 
famine into the nature of things (and we do not derive 
{his command from objects), and if we had not been 
tilowed with Common Notions, to that end, we should 
Hever come to distinguish between things, or to grasp any 
eneral nature. Vacant forms, prodigies, and fearful 
aces would pass meaninglessly and even dangerously 
hwlore our minds, unless there existed within us, in the 
thipe of notions imprinted in the mind, that analogous 
fwulty by which we distinguish good from evil. From 
Where else could we have received knowledge? In 
‘Hnsequence, anyone who considers to what extent objects 
\) their external relationship contribute to their correct 
jereeption ; who seeks to estimate what is contributed by 


i, or to discover what is due to alien or accidental sources, 
* ain to innate influences, or to factors arising from 
Hluire, will be led to refer to these principles. We listen 
1 (he voice of nature not only in our choice between what 


js yood and evil, beneficial and harmful, but also in that 
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external correspondence by which we distinguish truth 
from falsehood, we possess hidden faculties which when 
stimulated by objects quickly respond to them. Hence, 
anything which meets with prompt response rouses some 
conforming faculty in us. It is not immediately evident — 
whether it springs from the faculties, which are concerned 
with the past, or probability, or with the future, or 
possibility, or with eternal truths. This, however, and 
the question which refers to it must be examined. For 
the mode of apprehension which is moved to sadness by 
calamity is not always adapted to its object, inasmuch as 
we must believe that it obeys an impulse of fear and not 
of truth when the necessary conditions are not present, 
I think we ought to exercise caution here in view of the 
fact that common experience teaches that the higher and 
more universally necessary truth is, the more it is apt to 
be mixed with error. The intellect is never deceived when 
all the preceding conditions have been observed ; and — 
though they should be unsuitable, the error may be 
corrected by referring to the conditions which serve to 
bring objects into conformity with the faculties. Truths 
of the intellect, then, are certain Common Notions whieh 
are found in all normal persons; which notions are, 80 
to say, constituents of all and are derived from universal 
wisdom and imprinted on the soul by the dictates of 
nature itself. I urge my readers to select, distinguish and 
arrange these notions, for if the Common Notions are 
arranged in due order and distinguished from the mass of 
false opinions, they prevail over mysteries and faith and 
the arrogance of authority, and enable us to make a clean 
sweep of fables, error and obscurities. I beg that an 
account of these notions should be clearly stated ; alter 
natively I request a hearing for mine. The seriousness of 
the undertaking need not alarm us. For while an infinite 
number of faculties may be awakened in response to af 
infinite number of new objects, all the Common Notions 
which embrace this order of facts may be comprehended 
in a few propositions. For the moment, I include all that 
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hw been said so far in a single Common Notion, namely, 
iit the faculties must be brought into right conformity 
with their objects by means of the conditions already 
inentioned. ‘Those who teach that our sense perception 
js deceptive, fail to notice these points. They do not 
#bwerve that all truth which concerns objects is subject to 
vonditions and that, as I have shown above, the intellect 
sannot deceive, even in dreams, when the right conditions 
ae present. 

Composite truth next follows. It is concerned with 
\iiversals. Its governing principle is that the intellect 
presses the truth in universals when particular truths 
‘ve in proper conformity with one another. Composite 
truth is of special importance because it fastens on the 
\iversal aspect of things, and this is contained in the 
*iple principle, that whatever affects our faculties in the 
ume way is, so far as we are concerned, the sare thing. 
‘The whole structure of our doctrine would fall to the 
jround if this were not the case. The proposition, man is 
wi animal, depends for its truth simply on the fact that 
wiimal qualities affect us everywhere in the same fashion. 
‘Ihe proposition which I have laid down is then so far 
tive, I shall touch more fully on the subject in my 
Vototica. 

Ho far I have dealt with the different accounts of truth 
i) order to open the way to my doctrine, the special 
juirpose of which is to examine firstly the faculty, or that 
which actively conforms, secondly the object, or what is 
hyought into conformity, and finally the laws of conformity 
themselves. Accordingly I shall first explain the number 
wu order of the faculties and their objects, both particular 
wut general; and after them the remaining laws of 
sonformation. 


IV 
THE FACULTIES OF PERCEPTION 


There are as many faculties as there are differences of 
things and vice versa 


By faculty I mean every inner power which develops the 
different forms of apprehension in their relation to the 
different forms of the objects. I shall deal in its proper 
place with the faculties which belong respectively to the 
mind and to the body. It will suffice here to point out 
that the faculties which we share with the brutes are only 
concerned with those objects which specially concern the 
brutes. ‘'I'o come closer, however, to the question, I 
maintain that the number of intellectual or bodily faculties 
is settled by the proposition stated above. We must 
suppose that the object is presented at the same moraent 
as the faculty and vice versa. For it is no more extra- 
ordinary to apprehend the differences of objects external 
to us than to grasp those of the faculties within us, when 
we reflect that within the differences themselves every 


principle of individuation possesses some analogy in us, — 


to which indeed it must be referred ; when, further, we 
observe the laws of correspondence between the microcosm 
and macrocosm; if, indeed, the former may not be 
derived from the latter. To omit other proofs, I will 
adduce the witness of our apprehensions themselves ; for 
no one can fail to notice that every fresh difference produces 
a fresh and hitherto unknown effect in them. Since, then, 
any new object must possess a principle of individuation 


external to us, why may we not in turn suppose af — 


analogous faculty inus ? But if we wish to collect a number 

of differences within the compass of one analogous faculty, 

which are quite unrelated except for the fact that they 

happen to be conveyed through the same sense-organ of 
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inlet, since they excite different apprehensions and, what 
\s most important, produce different kinds of conformities ; 
we may ask ourselves whether we are not referring to our 
inind, whose unity I regard as fundamental, rather than 
jt» faculties which it refers in different forms to different 
objects. They are, as it were, mental beams which thrust 
ihrough the apertures of the senses and pick out the 
(ippropriate specific essences according to the mutual 
analogy of things. The schools confuse us to an extra- 
ordinary degree; some differences they ascribe to new 
ficulties but not others. Since consciousness itself shows 
tis the diversity of objects and faculties—and I refer to 
{ton all occasions not as a final court of appeal, but as 
the best witness to these truths—there is no need to 
‘well further on this question. One faculty, then, though 
i may be transmitted by the same sense-organ refers to 
the existence of the object, another to its essence, another to 
ii» relations, another to its media, another to its position, 
whother to its time, another to its causes, another to its 
juirpose, and finally another refers to the parts and inter- 
felations of these in any given difference. I shall include 
them in my Zetetica under the headings, Existence, 
Hence, Quality, and others. 

But in regard to the inner realm, the faculty which 
iliscerns the inner analogy which recognises what is 
yolitable or harmful is different from that which desires 
\| or rejects it; the faculty which is concerned with the 
jurticular nature of an object differs from that which is 
roncerned with its general nature. In short, I hold that 
Whatever excites a new sensation possesses a new principle 
#! individuation. But the greatest care must be taken not 
i) asume as new what has been often experienced. ‘There 
twwy be nothing in objects of this kind except some new 
‘fangement of differences already in themselves well 
tnown. ‘There is no need to look further here. Further, 
sume appearances which seem recent must be referred to 
‘\\inge in position or in time or in medium. We do not 
jy that the sight of a violet budding afresh every year, 
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hidden perhaps five days ago in the bosom of nature, 
excites a new faculty in us ; it is the same we knew before, 
It must further be observed that we do not mean by 
opposite faculties what the schools call opposite ; for many 
things which are ordinarily taken to be opposed to each 
other differ from each other only in degree. There are 
not, then, different faculties for heat and for cold, but 
different faculties are concerned with temperature and 
with its degrees. In the same way one faculty is not 
concerned with heaviness and another with lightness, but 
one is concerned with weight and another with its degrees. 
One faculty is not concerned with white and another with 
black, but one is concerned with colour and another with 
its degrees. It is the same with the internal modes of — 
perception. There is not one faculty concerned with 
virtue and another with vice, but one is relative to our 
duty and another to the degrees, purpose, method, and 
the other circumstances of right action. I derive, however, 
the difference, or what is signified in the question “ What — 
is it?” from the characteristic which occupies the central 
position, for its degrees correspond to the question of kind 
or quantity. This must be noticed not only in the entire 
system of virtues and even of nature, but also in each of 
their parts. But we must also observe in all these points 
that the faculty which is concerned with relative degrees 
applies everywhere; for most things can hardly he 
distinguished in any other way. This point and particularly 
the principle by which we examine into the essence of 
things, I shall treat more fully in my Zetetica. The 
Reader, I think, will amply grasp the principle if he reflects 
that in reference to these differences some of his faculties 
deal with essences, others with quantities, others with 
qualities, and so on, until all our Questions aré — 
exhausted. But the view maintained here is that every 
new object enters into conformity with a new faculty, 
Thus anyone who has noticed the similarity between 
a snake seen for the first time and an eel or & 
lamprey which he has often seen before, and who has 
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juwed from their common differences to the particular 
ones which determine the snake’s essence, would conclude 
that some principle of individuation must be attributed 
tv it; and this does not consist of some common difference 
wm its degree, or any kind of complexity. But the form 
iiwelf is endowed with knowledge of its specific essence 
‘nd embraces all these common differences in the unity 
ol the serpent. When a man passes from the external to 
the internal modes of apprehension (and among the latter 
| hold that there is one which corresponds to the form or 
principle of individuation of the serpent), he will perhaps 
experience alarm. It is reasonable to suppose that his 
fear is not due to the common differences with which of 
‘ourse he is already acquainted, but to some influence of 
the form itself. It reveals itself through these emotions, 
Hoth for external and internal apprehensions by some 
weeret analogy. We can distinguish this serpent from 
wither animals and we perceive that we are frightened by 
it because of the common nature of things or the law of 
vorrespondence between man and the world as a whole. 

It is clear, then, that every new individual principle 
joduces some new image or emanation to which there 
corresponds some new faculty in us, showing itself by a 
few sensation of judgment. If anyone denies this he 
iiust be convinced by considering the essences of 
individuals, which may be distinguished from others of 
te same species in themselves and by their effects. 
‘| hough the nature of essences is obscure and hidden from 
tle external senses, yet no one so far as I know, ever 
(oubted that they are real. It is plain from this why 
everything new easily remains in our memory; for our 
{weulties unfold and expand in response to every new 
whject. Hence we can further observe the analogous 
{qoulties arising in ourselves according to the number of 
jiinciples. Their fundamental features or characters 
suet, then, be determined by examining their differences. 
Mo it is important to notice that common differences point 
ilways to a common nature and particular differences to a 
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particular nature. Whatever, therefore, is found to be 
new in the object marks its particular nature ; for common 
differences are everywhere the same. Accordingly I call 
objects identical amid all their variety when, after their 
limits have been precisely measured, they are found to 
affect our faculties in the same way. Similar objects are 
those which affect us in nearly the same manner ; different 
objects are those which have something in common, and 
opposite objects are those which have nothing in common, 
When the common differences in objects are complex, I 
hold that the faculties are also complex. Among them 
that one which is concerned with the object in its natural 
state occupies an important place, because it is closely 
analogous to the principle of individuation. Thus, it not 
only distinguishes a man on horseback from the beast ; 
it distinguishes him from another man. Again when 
objects are recalled in memory, whether they are simple 
or complex, it must be noticed that upon a term being 
added or abstracted we derive a new difference according 
to the degree of complexity; and so a new object is 
produced, concerning which a new truth may be stated, 
All these points will become clear if, when the differences 
in the appearances are duly brought into conformity with 
the truths of objects, they are further brought into 
conformity with the truths of the intellect. But faculties 
not only correspond with objects, objects themselves 
correspond with faculties. We may always distinguish 
between the two types of faculties by recognising that the 
latter are stimulated only in the presence of objects, while 
the former are active even in the absence of objects, 
Thus, supposing there existed an insufficiency of food or 
drink, yet since it is necessary to suffer hunger and thirst, 
we are bound to suppose that something exists which 
would satisfy the need. And if eternal happiness, even 
though happiness may not be granted to us here, is thé 
object of all human beings’ desire, we must hold it to be 
possible of attainment and even within our reach. Many 
media intervene here. When they are present a tru@ 
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tonformity with the object is present too. I defer to 
wnother place the question what belongs to mind and 
What to body. Now our faculties are concerned not only 
with the present but also with the past and future. This 
tan be inferred from those silent and secret sympathies 
wud antipathies which stir us even at sight to love or hate, 
i» well as from the fact that prophecies are occasionally 
‘tiered by persons seized with some sacred disease or fit 
OY inspiration. These matters will be revealed to us in 
(hat day when we shall receive our discharge from the 
hody. ‘The faculties, then, which seem inert except in 
the presence of objects are always revived in the presence 
of new objects. What, then, hinders the possibility as 
long as new objects daily make their appearance, of 
limited numbers of faculties being aroused in us? 
lor this reason we can find a limit in things but none in 
Hiursclves. 

‘Those who reject this abundant reproduction of 
ficulties on the ground that they are thereby multiplied to 
#scess and are indeed nothing but inventions, must take 
‘ire that they are not led to reduce the infinite endowment 
#/ the mind to so narrow a compass that by granting only 
live kinds of objects to the five senses they render obsolete 
) vast number of phrases of all kinds at present in our 
vocabulary and abolish them on the ground that there is 
thing to which they can apply. It is true that, in spite 
“| the quibbles of the Sophists, unless the number of 
fwulties is calculated according to the number of differences 
i) things, the whole of human knowledge will consist 
tierely of the five accidents; and the belief in the 
fiunwitory nature of objects will be justified. The 
heurdity of this can be shown from their own foolish 
Wyuments; for while they do not believe in sound, 
lour, odour, taste, nor even in hardness and softness, 
tiwy yet ask us to accept their arguments by appealing 
fo them. 

word must be further added concerning the increased 
terminology which my doctrine of the faculties demands, 
uu 
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for the usual classification is entirely upset by it. I should 
prefer to have given new titles to all the corresponding 
faculties which lack names. For just as the meaning 
differs in different circumstances, and appears, for instance, 
as greed in relation to riches, ambition in relation to 
honours, lust in relation to sensual pleasures, but when 
all the corresponding faculties are comprised in a root 
term, is called appetite; so, since there are Common 
Notions which refer to a whole class, I think it is worth 
the trouble to describe them first according to their special 
characteristics and then reduce them to a single term, 
I consider this very necessary for the external as well as 
for the internal modes of apprehension; so that every 
discussion may return to the question, “ What faculty do 
you rely on in your proof?” For there can be no truth 
of intellect without the witness of some faculty. Thus 
all the faculties, internal and external, which are concerned 
with figure, movement, number, distance, etc., may be 
given particular and general names, according to the — 
manner of their differences. It is discreditable that there 
are plenty of terms appropriate to external factors while 
there is a lack of suitable terms for internal principles, 
For this reason I am led to refer to the Reader’s internal 
modes of apprehension in ambiguous and devious ways, 
often employing periphrastic types of expression because — 
of this deficiency of terms. With these introductory — 
remarks concerning the number of the faculties (if the 
Reader fails to grasp their import he will not be seriously 
impeded in following the subsequent argument), I proceed 
to draw up a rough and approximate list of them, so far 
as the present abuse of terms allows. ‘ 


v 


‘THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL CLASSES OF 
FACULTY. NATURAL INSTINCT 


MAN is an animal of complex structure and endowed with 
tliverse and marvellous faculties, external and internal, so 
that I find it a difficult task to classify them. Every kind 
of evidence, however, which can be expressed by the 
faculties can be reduced to the following four-fold division. 
Whether the faculties act on objects or vice versa, every 
type of apprehension may be divided into 


NATURAL INSTINCT, 


or that mode of apprehension which springs from the 
faculties which conform to Common Notions, 


INTERNAL APPREHENSION 
EXTERNAL APPREHENSION 
DISCURSIVE THOUGHT. 


Concerning these I lay down this important principle 
that what is known neither by natural instinct, nor 
hy internal apprehension, nor by external apprehension, 
ior by discursive thought, cannot possibly be proved to 
he, in the strict sense, true. 

Since there are no other forms beyond these, I divide 
the whole body of faculties into these four classes. But the 
Kteuder must not accept them as in themselves sufficient. 
lor unless he has a clear view of related objects and the 
laws and conditions by which they are brought into 
torrespondence, he will be led into dubious or even false 
lieliefs, I desire the Reader to understand that the spiritual 
fweulties which I claim for the mind do not form an 
*xclusive class, for they have their own common objects 
i) addition to particular objects. But they can penetrate 
(he physical faculties so as to excite any of the forms of 
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apprehension and per-sense them—there is no adequate 
word here. On this account the spiritual intellectual 
faculties are enabled to understand and appreciate physical 
matters, while the physical faculties, whether choleric or 
lustful, cannot rise to the spiritual level. The purport, 
therefore, of the proposition is: anything which cannot 
be known through the proper conformity of these faculties 
cannot in any way be shown to be true, sufficient, 
intelligible, universal or necessary. Consequently, in 
reading books, we must always notice the faculty they use 
in arguing their views. This enquiry alone renders it 
extremely easy to refute and expel fables and false theories. 
If the truth demands a faculty and its related object and 
the intervening laws of conformity, all these conditions 
will be absent in falsity, and some of them in probability. 
Anyone therefore who bases proof on Natural Instinct 
must rely on some Common Notion which cannot be 
denied except by madmen, or persons bereft of their 
senses, who are incapable of assenting to or disputing the 
meaning of the assertion. ‘That is, as long as for the 
external or internal modes of apprehension it excites the 
same faculties, and the same objects and conditions are 
present. We must listen to these Notions unless we prefer 
uncertainty. As for discursive thought if we use it except 
as a logical inference from some Common Notion, we must 
either dismiss its assertions as merely probable, or wholly 
reject them as untrue and in direct conflict with some 
Common Notion. On this principle we are not likely to be 
led astray by philosophers, rhetoricians and plausible 
arguments, but can derive our analogous truths from 
every kind of teaching. 

I treat first of natural instinct, or the faculty which 
conforms with Common Notions. 

Whatever is believed by universal consent must be 
true and must have been brought into conformity in 
virtue of some internal faculty. No argument would 
ever convince us of its falsity. And man has no other 
faculty to which we can attribute this truth. I therefore 
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define natural instinct as the faculty which conforms. I 
do so with the understanding that any who find this term 
ntiquated may demand another of me so long as the truths 
which we expect from universal consent are preserved. 
Universal consent, then, will be found to be the final test 
of truth. It is of the highest importance to distinguish 
these Common Notions and to allot each of these 
indubitable truths to its proper position. This has never 
been so necessary as now. For men are now not only 
exhorted with every device that language can employ by 
arguments from the pulpit, but are tormented in spite of 
the protests of conscience and the inner consciousness, 
hy the belief that all who are outside their particular 
Church are condemned, whether through ignorance or 
error, to undergo instantly or with the concession of a 
short postponement, eternal punishment after death. 
‘The wretched terror-stricken mass have no refuge, unless 
some immovable foundations of truth resting on universal 
consent are established, to which they can turn amid the 
doubts of theology or of philosophy. All races require 
law, that is to say the Common Notions possessed by them 
urranged in due order. Yet different versions of this law 
have been given by different lawgivers. But while among 
legal codes differences exist on many points, there is the 
closest agreement concerning religion or civic and political 
justice as such. I hold, therefore, that this universal 
consent is the teaching of Natural Instinct and is essentially 
due to Divine Providence, It is extraordinary, however, 
how persistently weak mortals alternate between total 
wcceptance of the theories of the authorities and total 
rejection of them. They have no criterion, but dully 
immersing themselves in a naive credulity, they become 
incapable of using their own faculties; and not having 
the heart to confront the terrors with which they are 
threatened, they fall back on fear and hate. ‘These 
popular creeds are not, however, entirely true nor entirely 
lulse, for there has never been a religion or a philosophy 
40 barbarous which has not contained some measure of 
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truth. If it has been contaminated with error, as often 
happens, it can only be restored to its true glory by the 
analysis proposed in my method. While truth possesses 
the witness of some faculty, falsity will have no such 
witness. In my view, then, Universal Consent must be 
taken to be the beginning and end of theology and 
philosophy. And to this end Divine Providence signally 
contributes, in so far as it has now revealed to the whole 
world what was unknown to preceding ages, so that no 
knowledge of any value need be withheld from our grasp. 

But I do not find this Universal Consent only in laws, 
religions, philosophies and written expositions; I hold 
that certain inner faculties are inscribed in our minds by 
which these truths are brought into conformity. We may 
leave the foolish and the feeble-minded to enrol themselves 
in any Church, School or Sect they please. It is not my 
intention here to fling open the door to any particular 
heresy or religious enthusiasm, nor to any type of intuition, 
I assert that truths which are universally demanded can 
easily be proved. I maintain that universal consent 
(which has not been established without the aid of Divine 
Providence) is in the last resort the sole test of truth, 
I accept this interpretation with greater confidence because 
in treating of these Notions I am defending God’s cause, 
Who has bestowed Common Notions upon men in all 
ages as media of His divine universal Providence. If, 
however, there remains some doubt in the exposition, I 
earnestly beg the Reader to lay aside all fear and irritation 
and in a spirit of calm sympathy to seek to distinguish 
what is declared by universal consent from what is not so 
declared; referring not so much to the terms used—for 
we shall make great progress in wisdom if we ignore 
them—as to the facts themselves; holding fast to this 
universal consent as irrefragable truth. Though he cannot 
agree upon these phrases or those, he need not reject the 
whole argument. But when he has been carried back to 
some simple assertion beyond which there is nothing to 
be said, let him accept it; and avoid excessive reflection 
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which always produces error more disastrous than 
ignorance itself. I make bold to assert that there have 
been at every period and even now men, churches and 
schools busy with sheer futilities, which have succeeded 
in impressing on later generations by plausible tales and 
all kinds of hollow arguments, sheer deceptions and 
vulgar inventions, which they command us to believe. 
This would never have occurred if the test I advocate 
had been used. There is no need to imagine that it 
imposes restrictions on us; for the Common Notions of 
God and virtue occur everywhere, and anyone who rejects 
them can hope for salvation only by paying the penalty 
for his blunder. Accordingly, the Reader must not allow 
the ignorance of writers nor some authoritative pretensions 
to lead him to imagine that God has ever refused or can 
ever refuse at any time to provide for us mortals what 
is essential for this life and for life eternal. Let us trust 
Divine Providence above any tradition. And so if the 
means of salvation are not granted us elsewhere, we must 
admit that they have been disclosed to our hearts and 
made known in revelation. The condition of infants or 
embryos need not disturb us, for divine Providence 
regulates them, controlling them all by a rule which is 
holy and just, though secret and obscure. It is by means 
of this Common Notion that, as I believe, we can resolve 
ull doubts which are apt to spring up concerning the 
overnment of the world. Whatever, then, may be the 
beliefs of any people, or whatever rules they may adopt— 
for if the way is pointed by God we need not seek any 
further—I hold the conforming faculty to be Natural 
Instinct. If, throughout the elements, minerals, plants 
and animals in an identical form according to the variety 
of species, it promotes precisely similar functions, why 
should it not manifest itself in ourselves? There is no 
conformity so essential or so important for salvation as 
that which relates us to the supreme Godhead, the cause, 
means and purpose of all the visible world. 

I attribute, then, to natural instinct whatever appears 
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in the same way in every man, so long as the situation or 
meaning of words is not misconceived. As for what 
remains, there is obviously freedom and wide diversity 
of behaviour. It is clear, therefore, that in so far as there 
is necessity it is only a means ; for Grace allows us to use 
it as we will. In so far as we ourselves are concerned there 
is freedom of will, but when it is of necessity limited by 
the means at our disposal, it ceases to be ours. In so far 
as living beings move in a region of free will, they share 
in the divine faculty and possess the medium which God 
Himself uses. In man movement follows upon existence, 
life follows upon movement, sensation follows upon life, 
and free will follows upon sensation ; and so it is in the 
world as a whole. In the same way may we not go further 
if we have rightly made use of these ? However this may 
be it is the law or destiny of Common Notions and indeed 
of the other forms of knowledge to be inactive unless 
objects stimulate them. In matters of essential concern 
we cannot suppose that objects lack faculties or vice versa ; 
so that whether we say that they are stimulated by objects 
or emanate from them, we must hold that they are always 
in agreement with each other. Such are the principles 
that there are some actions which we ought to perform, 
others which we ought to shun. Among the duties they 
command are piety and gratitude to our benefactors and 
particularly towards God, Who is the first cause of the 
benefits we receive. If, however, there are some matters 
based on universal consent, in laws, religions, etc., which 
seem to be opposed to reason, it must be remembered that 
it is the nature of natural instinct to fulfil itself irrationally, 
that is to say without foresight. For the elements, minerals 
and vegetables, which give no evidence of foresight or 
reason, possess knowledge peculiarly suited to their own 
preservation. The common saying is therefore justified 
which says that man must believe some things that surpass 
his understanding. Reason is the process of applying 
Common Notions as far as it can, and has nothing beyond 
them to which it can appeal. Common Notions, therefore, 
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are principles which it is not legitimate to dispute; they 
form that part of knowledge with which we were endowed 
in the primeval plan of Nature. When freed from the 
contact of confused theories and arranged in systematic 
order, they shine forth, as I have often observed, an image 
of the divine wisdom. ‘They are all intimately connected, 
hut the spiritual or moral notions form a special unity. 
‘The natural notions are to some extent distinct. But even 
they, as long as we are not put out by terms, may be most 
watisfactorily classified with the others. In fact, the 
arrangement of Common Notions into a system directly 
leads to the attainment of universal harmony. I strongly 
urge that it should be undertaken as far as in us lies until 
the great work of Divine Providence is accomplished. 
Lest, however, there should be any misapprehension of 
the method I advocate, I will adduce here one or two 
examples. 

Religion is a Common Notion; no period or nation 
is without religion. We have, then, to search for what is 
by universal consent acknowledged in religion and compare 
these universal principles with each other; and what is 
universally acclaimed as religious truth must be recognised 
as Common Notions. Such a proceeding may be deemed 
laborious, but there is no other way by which the truths 
of Common Notions can be ascertained. I value them, 
however, so highly that I think it is only in them that the 
inner counsels of divine wisdom can be understood. At 
least we shall not make less progress by following these 
notions. In addition, Law is a Common Notion. 
Accordingly we must proceed in the same way and admit 
only those laws as sound which are approved of by the 
whole world. If a quicker method is demanded I will 
give it. Look into your own faculties and you will find 
God, virtue, and universal eternal truths. But it may 
be asked whether we are to consider doubtful everything 
that has been taught in past ages. By no means. On the 
contrary, we must believe everything is possible that 
harmonises with the divine attributes, and moreover we 
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must receive it with gratitude. And since it is a Common 
Notion that much is possible that is not actually true, we 
must proceed cautiously in tieating of reports which are 
based merely on authority. It may be said that the entire 
works of all the authors which have come down to us are 
of no further value to us. I answer that they are of the 
highest value in that they serve to arouse Common 
Notions. Let them be read; always provided that the 
truth of the thing, the principle of which is external to us, 
is distinguished from truth of the intellect, which is 
derived from ourselves, and universal and eternal truths 
from those which are particular and temporal. It may be 
observed that while only a moderate amount of positive 
statements are made under this method, there are very 
few negative assertions, and these only include principles 
which contradict reason or are directly opposed to the 
divine attributes. 

I pass now to the definition of Natural Instinct. I may 
preface it by saying that it has two aspects ; in one aspect 
it is the faculty which conforms; in the other it is the 
state of conformity itself, that is to say, it is expressed in 
apprehension. So far as it is a faculty it is the immediate 
instrument of divine Providence, some measure of which 
is imprinted on our mind. In the second aspect natural 
instincts are expressions of those faculties which are found 
in every normal man, through which the Common Notions 
touching the internal conformity of things, such as the cause, 
means and purpose of things, the good, bad, beautiful, 
pleasing, etc., especially those Notions which tend towards 
the preservation of the individual, of species, of kinds, and 
of the universe, are brought into conformity independently 
of discursive thought. 

Owing to a lack of terms, since the phrase “ I instinct " 
is not in use, I mean by natural instinct sometimes the 
faculty which conforms, at other times the state of 
conformity itself, expressed, that is to say, in a perception, 
It is this latter aspect which is included in the above 
definition. Common Notions and natural instincts, 
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therefore, here have the same meaning. I shall treat of 
them in due order. I shall deal first with Natural Instinct 
so far as it is a faculty. In so far as Natural Instinct is an 
activity which conforms, it is not the mind or soul itself ; 
or the soul considered as mind related to body, according 
to the interpretation here adopted. It is rather an 
immediate emanation of the mind, co-extensive with the 
dictates of nature, so that it directly supports the doctrine 
of self-preservation ; and it is so essential that even in 
death it cannot be destroyed. There is nothing that 
prevents the faculties which precede the external modes 
of apprehension, such as touch, taste, etc., from surviving 
the destruction of these senses. The faculties of natural 
instinct are of the same nature and so they may survive 
death. And even though the other faculties may survive, 
for they spring from Natural Instinct and are referred by 
it to objects, their position is open to doubt. For if other 
kinds of objects survive, they would probably be of no 
use to us. Experience and reason teach us that divine 
wisdom does not fail us in matters of necessity, nor pours 
out its gifts superfluously. Man, then, who is an animal 
of complicated structure, is endowed with numerous 
faculties. The mole is an underground creature and 
accordingly can do without sight. Zoophytes can do 
without other external senses except the sense of touch. 
So every faculty in turn adapts itself to external conditions 
by degrees under the spur of necessity. I consider it 
highly important that those who are concerned with the 
science of the analogy between things should take note of 
this fact, not only in the system of the universe but also 
in the study of the youth of man. It is then reasonable 
to believe that the faculties with which we are born do 
not perish at death. Why, then, should not man also be 
endowed with the ability to pursue his own preservation 
by the aid of this faculty after death ? Whether we are 
borne into a better state rests with eternal justice, which 
rewards everyone according to his works. All laws, 
religions and philosophies teach that we shall enjoy 
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eternal life somehow and somewhere, and that we are not 
wholly extinguished by death. For we shall survive at 
least in virtue of our intellectual activity ; in other words, 
our faculties. When that which is corruptible in us is 
separated from what is incorruptible, which I hold to be 
the great unceasing work of nature, it is not the faculties 
which fall into decay, but the sense-organs. What decays 
is not part of ourselves, but consists in the external 
elements or layers which we have absorbed from physical 
seed, from food and from the bodily frame itself. It 
would be a harsh and foolish fate if, after our mind had 
built its physical house, it should fashion no windows 
through which to look beyond and not even a door by 
which it should pass out; and were to be overwhelmed 
by the collapse of its own structure. It is natural that 
some should suppose that the soul perishes; for death 
may be expected for that region of the soul which they 
have enjoyed, that is to say the physical senses which 
are liable to death, because they will cease to be an essential 
part of us. I will treat of this question later. Suffice it 
to point out that our internal mode of apprehension, as 
long as it is not prevented by the faculties, can proclaim 
the immortality of the soul. Anyone who fails to perceive 
this for himself will in no way be deterred in his scepticism 
by me; particularly since every religion warns us that we 
shall die once or a second time as a punishment for our 
sins. ‘The nature and extent of that second life or death 
we cannot understand, because we lack knowledge of the 
postulates necessary for the conformity of the truth 
concerning it; nor can any universal consent be found on 
this issue. We have at present no more knowledge about 
the future than the knowledge we had of it in the womb. 
And this is in fact a fit comparison, for this world of 
external objects appears just as confined, meagre and lowly 
to an exalted soul equipped with every kind of knowledge, 
as the womb does to a newly-born babe. Thus it is 
impious to doubt that while external objects and external 
faculties perish, the unity of the self is destroyed. And 
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so this faculty of natural instinct will survive and 
accompany us like a faithful companion, applying new 
faculties to new objects. If this instinct survives in 
whatever bodiless and inconceivable form, it will provide 
for the self-preservation of every soul and, unless he falls 
into sin, enable man to live in peace and happiness. 

So much concerning natural instinct, so far as it is a 
faculty. In its second aspect natural instinct is the 
expression of some conformity or some conformity 
actually completed. In this sense it coincides with the 
Common Notion which as a gift of nature itself must be 
considered a form of Blessedness, even if its meaning is 
obscure to us, so far as it is not yet revealed. But when 
it is stimulated by objects, whether things or words or 
symbols, we must believe that a Common Notion will 
result. It is essential that a man should be normal ; 
men who are headstrong, foolish, weak-minded and 
imprudent, receive in this life, by the impenetrable law 
of God, little or no aid from this faculty. Yet even in 
madmen, drunkards and infants extraordinary internal 
powers may be detected which minister to their safety 
and sometimes give them forewarning of external dangers. 
‘These faculties then may not be ever entirely absent. 

Common Notions, the xowai evvo. of the ancients, 
were sacred principles which could not be lawfully 
disputed. Closely resembling them were fundamental 
assumptions which seem at first sight to be true, but 
which are, nevertheless, open to examination. ‘Thus we 
can see that discursive thought makes some contribution 
of its own, in circumstances, namely, in which we finally 
resort to experiment or to deduction. The first place, 
therefore, was held by principles which were accepted 
without hesitation, and such principles must be deemed 
to exist in every type of argument. The second place 
was held by principles which possibly seem repugnant, 
or point to absurd conclusions, or are founded on false 
assumptions, or consist of misunderstanding of facts or 
terms or signs, or fail in several of these points. The 
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third place was allotted to the result of experiment and 
deductions from it which have been discovered in the 
course of practical activity or have occurred by chance. 
From these an art has been devised which complies only 
with the rules which experience dictates. Common 
Notions are so called because they are understood by all 
normal men, so long as their objects, whether they be 
things, terms or signs, remain constant. For that 
consciousness which I adduce as evidence wherever 
possible shows that Common Notions are stimulated 
by objects. No one, however wild his views, imagines 
that they are conveyed by objects themselves. ‘The only 
alternative is that Nature has inscribed them within us 
and that in this way they are revealed as Common 
Notions, and would otherwise remain hidden in us. 
And so we must believe that God has bestowed on us 
not only a representation of His form but also some 
portion of His divine wisdom. I make bold to say that 
the Creator Himself is revealed in some of these Common 
Notions, since they all point towards the common good, 
I term, then, those ideas especially Common which are 
shared by every man and can be excited by every type 
of object ; such for example as that there is a first cause, 
an intermediate cause, and a final purpose of the world ; 
that there is order, degree, change, etc., in things. ‘Those 
principles are in the highest degree common, which are 
common to all men and are common even beyond our 
species; such as the law of self-preservation and the 
desire for happiness. ‘Those are less common, the objects 
of which are uncertain or obscure. And those principles 
are least common which are hindered by prejudice or 
which possess objects that are seldom brought into 
conformity, so that they cannot be termed Common because 
the conditions required for the conformation of our truths 
are absent. I do not then call these notions common 
because they are revealed in every man, whether he will 
or no; they are termed common because they would 
be so but for the fact that we ourselves prevent them 
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entering our minds, The first place, therefore, among 
Common Notions is held by those which are directly 
brought into conformity with every kind of object. Those 
which we grasp less immediately are attained only with 
the aid of discursive thought. I must earnestly beg the 
Reader carefully to distinguish, separate and arrange in 
due sequence, in the light of universal assent, those 
principles the number of which (I hold this to have been 
fully proved) is few and limited, and so to obtain the 
highest possible notion or reflection of Divine Providence. 
We need not be deterred by the fact that different 
languages have different terms for these principles, and 
different ways of expressing them. The genuine friend 
of truth can and should rise above difficulties of this 
kind. It is important to notice in this connection that 
what has the same meaning for the intellect is often 
expressed in many different ways ; while what is divided 
by the intellect in common speech into many forms is 
often reduced to a single expression. But we must leave 
words and appeal to the internal consciousness, so 
as not to confuse ourselves with difficulties of this 
kind. 

We must particularly notice that three elements appear 
in every proposition, namely, the subject, the predicate 
and the copula. Of these the copula is always expressed 
by the word “is.” For “is not” can and should be 
reduced to “is.” ‘The subject and the predicate, then, 
are always connected by the word “ is ” under the question 
when ? according to time, present, past and future. Take 
for example, the statements “We ought to be brave,” 
or “We ought not to be cowardly.” These two 
propositions mean the same thing, so that “we ought ” 
means the same thing as “ we are persons owing.” The 
primary truth, then, of this proposition is that there are 
gome things we ought to do and some that we ought 
not to do. For every kind of complication of propositions 
under the question “ when” can be reduced with a little 
trouble to the word “is.” Among the things we ought 
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to do is included our duty to be brave. ‘These duties 
possess their own conforming faculties, but the intellect 
goes further and shows that the brave man ought to be 
just. Accordingly this latter Common Notion will have 
its own conforming faculty distinct from the former one. 
But the intellect does not stop here. It asserts further 
that the brave and just man ought to be wise, moderate, 
etc. And so further Common Notions and further kinds 
of apprehension by new forms of belief arise pointing 
to new conforming faculties. In the proposition given 
the subject is “we,” the predicate “brave,” “just,” etc., 
and the copula always consists of the word “is,” through 
which the Common Notions are brought into conformity 
with each other. For the conforming relations are often 
themselves brought into further conformity and may 
combine into one whole. But I shall discuss this question 
in my Zetetics, where the limitations of human knowledge 
are defined. We can extract these Common Notions 
from literature or oratory, but in order to do so we must 
notice, after considering each proposition in turn, the 
Question under which the assertion falls, for example, 
“what?” “how?” “how much?” etc., and whether 
simply or in combination. In the next place we must 
notice what faculties correspond with these Questions. 
And here we must above all take care not to draw con- 
clusions by means of the intellect in cases where we ought 
to rely on evidence drawn from external or internal modes 
of apprehension. For they provide the sovereign witness 
for their special objects. We must next examine the 
conditions by which a satisfactory conformity is obtained. 
And when we have become clear on all these points, we 
must investigate the kind of apprehension in every 
proposition and the truth contained in it; in other words 
what faculty it depends on. 

Whenever then, as we must observe in every case, 
any principle is freely and readily acknowledged and 
spontaneously assented to, some underlying Common 
Notion may be discerned which has been brought into 
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conformity with its own appropriate faculty. I have 
often remarked that the faculties correspond harmoniously 
with objects. I beg that this principle be grasped, care- 
fully considered and set aside before proceeding further. 
In the same way, when we experience an unpleasant or 
disagreeable sensation, we must search for the Common 
Notion with which it conflicts. I consider that this kind 
of analysis and assessment is equally important. Finally, 
to complete our task, we must consider in the case of 
every doubtful and ambiguous apprehension what faculty 
is used in bringing the object into conformity. For objects 
ure not brought into conformity indiscriminately by 
internal or external apprehension or discursive reason, but 
each in turn corresponds to its own object. The Schools 
fail to refer to this fact and consequently their argument 
everywhere breaks down. We must take care whether 
we have incorrectly misplaced some faculty or whether 
the object is unsuitable, or whether the error is due to 
some fault in the conditions which we are employing. 
With this precaution every principle will yield the 
analogous truths we seek. When no more fundamental 
principle is evident, let us be content with a simple assertion, 
especially on propositions which are not open to dispute. 
And we must not think it unimportant to classify it 
correctly. Under the category of time some faculties are 
concerned with the present, others with the past, and 
others with the future. We must carefully enquire which 
of these have been brought into conformity. For the 
whole series of faculties is thrown into disorder and lose 
their proper positions when we take those which refer to 
(he past as though they referred to the present or future, 
wnd wice versa, confusing any one of them with another. 
‘hus sometimes a mere possibility, which refers to the 
witisfaction of another, may induce an agreeable perception 
wid one may apprehend it in anticipation as actually 
jresent. Sometimes, too, we take the past for the future 
und occasionally the present mingles with both of them. 
Hut whenever perception is so acutely roused in our soul 
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by a phenomenon that we cannot doubt its reality, then 
eternal truths are brought into conformity. From such 
truths we must sharply distinguish physical truths and 
those gross stimulations of the flesh which we share with 
the beasts and suffer with aversion and disgust. The 
physical types of apprehension possess their own 
conforming faculties equally in us and in the beasts. 
But they clearly differ from the divine intellectual faculties, 
by the manner of their conformity and even in the 
experience they evoke in us. We must seriously endeavour 
to distinguish eternal truth which is always present and 
accessible from truth which is past and probable or future 
and possible. Thus the pleasure which we experience 
when our kin invoke blessings upon us is only brought 
into conformity by those faculties which are concerned 
with our self-preservation and which take pleasure in the 
harmony that results. In the last place there are some 
things which are only dangerous because they can injure 
the body. We need not include any further Common 
Notions in this list. When, however, we have brought 
some Common Notion into conformity we must consider 
whether it depends on some more fundamental notion. 
Take the proposition which is always cited “ Man is an 
animal.” We must investigate what is the source of the 
truth of this proposition. In doing this we reach the 
Common Notion which teaches that objects which 
stimulate our faculties in the same way are for us the 
same. ‘The proposition contains no other truth. If we 
proceed to ask the truth of this, we must answer that it 
is derived from Nature and must be accepted as the 
teaching of natural instinct. Lastly we may notice that 
the more sublime and essential truths are, the more they 
are liable to be mixed with error. For this reason I have 
often noticed that no error and absurdity has failed to 
insinuate itself into the cult of the Divine, so that the most 
iniquitous errors are at the same time those that are 
most sacred. 

Much remains to be said on this subject, but because 
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the book deals throughout principally with Common 
Notions, the discussion must be viewed as a whole. We 
need not be deterred by the objection that we are ignorant 
of the manner in which these Common Notions originate. 
I have already pointed out that we do not understand 
the process of taste, smell and touch, though we have 
often experienced them even against our inclination. 
Whatever principles, then, make the same impression 
on us and are universally received in the same way, must 
be assumed to be Common Notions. Anyone who prefers 
persistently and stubbornly to reject these principles 
might as well stop his ears, shut his eyes and strip himself 
of all humanity. And he must bear in mind that Divine 
Providence does not exceed the means at his disposal. 
We pass now to the distinction between the two kinds of 
analogy. 

The first point to notice is that whatever occurs 
everywhere in the same way has its source in natural 
instinct. Whether we take the behaviour of the elements, 
or of the vegetables, or even of the intellect and will of 
man, this axiom will always apply. This faculty, however, 
is chiefly concerned with internal relationships, because 
they are the most essential. Just as our reasoning fatulties 
have nothing beyond the Common Notions to which 
they can appeal on doubtful points, so the faculties which 
through the impression of external images decide whether 
objects are agreeable or disagreeable, have their source 
in natural instinct. What other origin could they have ? 
And as there is a difference between receiving images 
of things under appropriate conditions and passing 
judgment upon them when received, so these faculties 
differ from each other. Thus what is adapted to the 
external forms of apprehension is not always adapted 
to internal forms, and vice versa. For what is pleasant 
is not always healthy, nor what is healthy, pleasant. So 
these faculties correspond with their objects in different 
ways, and on this account writers have inflicted 
the barbarous title of species insensatae on those 
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Notions which lead us to appreciate the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness of things. For they shrank from 
attributing their origin to the voice of Nature, and so 
they invented the awkward word insensatae, referring the 
rest to some kind of discursive thought. For my part 
I have no hesitation in ascribing all processes which are 
not due to external objects or to inner temperament to 
principles or notions implanted in the mind. Consequently, 
if we distinguish the external element, what remains 
belongs to ourselves. If this is understood, we shall 
comprehend something of the divine, or to speak more 
clearly, what we bring to objects from ourselves is a direct 
gift of Nature, a precept of natural instinct. Everything 
which distinguishes what is true from what is false in 
the external analogy of things, or good from bad in the 
internal analogy of the human realm belongs to this 
faculty. Just as, according to the usual view, the faculties 
of seeing, hearing, loving, hoping, etc., with which we 
are born, remain latent when their corresponding objects 
are not present, and even disappear and give no sign of 
their existence ; so the Common Notions must be deemed 
not so much the outcome of experience as principles 
without which we should have no experience at all. Let 
us have done with the theory that asserts that our mind 
is a clean sheet, as though we obtained our capacity for 
dealing with objects from objects themselves. For while 
we can think of the mind as a closed book in so far as 
it is not open to objects, it cannot be justly called a clean 
sheet, as an appeal to consciousness, the final test con- 
cerning objects, shows. Assuredly it would be strange 
and unworthy of divine Providence if while it had provided 
us with the capacity, within the limits of our freedom, 
of hearing, seeing, hoping and desiring, natural instinct 
had not at the same time instructed us in the nature, 
manner and scope of what is to be heard, seen, hoped 
for and desired, Common Notions, then, exist concerning 
such activities, and when errors and fictions enter into 
them, we must resort to a process of definition by the 
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use of my Questions. No faculty lacks its own Common 
Notion, by means of which the object, the conditions 
and the causes of errors can be examined. And so when 
we compare them and arrange them systematically, we 
shall obtain insight into the means employed by God’s 
lrovidence, so long as we give the first place to what 
concerns the relationship between God and man. 
Accordingly if there is a Common Notion that Nature 
does nothing in vain, we must hold that it is the very 
voice of Nature which asserts it. If there is a Common 
Notion which tells us not to do to another what you 
would not have done to yourself, we must conclude that 
the universe itself is governed according to this maxim. 
And if the bearing of my argument has been followed, 
it will be easy to reason in a similar way with 
ull the other notions; provided that we proceed with 
discrimination and always remember that it is in God’s 
power to increase or decrease the number of these Notions 
according to His pleasure. We are able much more readily 
to examine principles which are not Common Notions 
than those which are, although the latter have been given 
us by nature while the former are casual and external 
to us. I ascribe this fact to the rash and unconsidered 
use of discursive thought. Under the influence of wild 
fictions, ideas of this sort abandon their proper task of 
Applying Common Notions to their furthest limit ; while 
‘ppearing to offer an account of a Common Notion they 
yenerally succeed in contradicting it and in transgressing 
‘wainst that fundamental Common Notion which teaches 
that principles that contradict each other cannot both be 
true. In this way they destroy belief in the truths of 
nature itself and substitute sheer inventions, or at least 
they mix accepted truths with their own vain conceptions 
wo that they lose contact with primary truth. ‘Throughout 
| repeatedly beg the Reader, in spite of the persistent 
lubour which it involves, to extract and arrange in 
systematic order all the Commons Notions which 
underlie and support this mass of error; it is a task worth 
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the effort, for nothing fairer can be imagined than the 
harmonious array of the Common Notions. But where 
there is uncertainty, we must have recourse to the Common 
Notions themselves, for they alone can resolve it. ‘The 
most difficult case is when an appropriate object is 
produced from the mind. For even when the correct 
object is presented, its analogous faculty corresponds in 
us with belief or internal assent. What is uncertain will 
receive only confused and hesitating assent ; while what 
is false will receive none at all. In these cases we have 
to examine various aspects and we shall find some have 
been ill united. For our intellect cannot fall into greater 
error concerning its own object than external apprehension 
concerning its object, in which we believe without 
question. Errors, therefore, must be referred either to 
the fact that the object is inappropriate, or to the con- 
ditions through which the objects are brought into right 
conformity. For this reason nothing prevents us altering 


terms until the real object emerges, and we shall 


immediately recognise it when it does so. It is clear that 
sensation is required to be sharp and, as they say, on 
fire, particularly when truth and falsehood are subtly 
combined, or in those instances to which I have referred 
where perception is ambiguous. ‘The way in which 
truth can be derived from views of this kind is discussed 
in my Zetetica. It remains to account for the fact that 
most men find satisfaction in error. We must recognise 
that every kind of error is supported on the foundation 
of some truth, and so possesses an obscure and confused 
meaning though its persistence may be involuntary. So 
that in spite of the way in which people cling to their 
ideas, such error must be put down to a misuse of this 
Common Notion. For the Notion invites us to form a 
judgment and abide by it after a thorough examination 
of the facts. We must then observe whether the object 
or the conditions are at fault, or whether the time of 
presentation is too short, or whether there has been a 
failure to use all the examining faculties (of which I 
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treat in my Zetetica) in the investigation. If these errors 
are present a man is bound to experience some inward 
loss of confidence, however hard he tries to carry off his 
dissatisfaction. 

The Common Notions which spring from natural 
instinct carry conviction with them, though this is not 
so when we require the external senses to prove them, 
for these do not pierce beyond the outer shell of things 
and so fail to gain access to the inner parts. It is sufficient 
that these principles can be attested by our inner senses. 
Accordingly it is just as mistaken to apply the external 
senses to the sphere of natural instinct as it is to take 
food through one’s ears. External sense does not apply 
to the first cause, nor indeed to any other cause; no 
sensible man has ever supposed it. We need not allow 
the views expressed in the vast mass of writings on the 
subject to disturb us; I advise my readers to distil the 
Common Notions or principles of universal consent from 
their pages. And when we have succeeded in arranging 
them in order, so that we can, form an estimate of the 
remainder, we shall have grasped them with convincing 
authority, and we shall rise with increased insight from 
every book we read. Our conscience itself will attest 
this. It may be objected that there is nothing new in 
my doctrine of Common Notions. I answer that by it 
facts acquire a mathematical certainty. For all proof is 
derived from their principles; so that correct logical 
inferences from them deserve the same confidence. Fire 
struck from a stone is as real as the stone itself. I leave 
all intractable and self-opinionated persons to their 
probabilities and fictions and request them to tell us 
whether in building their beliefs on such ideas they can 
expect the support of natural instinct. 

Common Notions above all tend towards the 
preservation of individuals, species, general classes and 
the Universe itself. Unless a law inwardly demanded 
and drawn from the universal wisdom of nature did 
not avert the mutual destruction of things, they would 
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all conflict with such violence that they would instantly 
fall into ruins. The preservation of the world in general 
seems to depend everywhere on the preservation of 
individuals in particular,’ and so the particular Providence 
of nature in every creature shows itself first in individuals, 
then imparts itself to species and genera, paying less 
attention to isolated cases; and returns finally by the 
same stages to the point at which the universal divine 
Providence reaches ourselves. ‘This appears to concern 
itself first with the universal, then with the genus, next, 
at a great distance, with the species and finally with the 
individual. Thus what is conducive to our preservation 
is itself preserved ; thus Nature and Grace yield in turn 
to one another in performing what is necessary to the 
government of the universe. The more developed entity 
generally adapts itself to the less developed type; and 
the required cycle may be more quickly completed in 
some than in others. And so since God has willed it 
that the other animals should reach their consummation 
in man, He has endowed him with special faculties for 
morality and religion, in addition to the faculties common 
to living creatures. There is therefore a supreme 
Providence composed of universal Providence or Nature, 
and particular Providence or Grace, and controlling 
both. So that the latter principles work within the means 
at their disposal, and the former principle which allows 
us to enjoy them, are brought into harmony, and each 
has its own realm. In addition, therefore, to the analogy 
between God and man into which everyone is freely 
drawn, or at least through the practice of religion, there 
is a further analogy in things which engraves on our 
hearts the injunction not to do to another what you would 
not have done to yourself. Those who hurl blasphemies 
against Nature or universal Providence, declaring that it 
is wholly wicked and corrupt, are guilty of impiety, 
considering that they are only permitted to abuse it by 
its beneficence. They maintain that they thereby extol 
Grace. I reply that if this Grace is universal it is a part 
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of Common Providence. If on the other hand they hold 
it to be particular, they have failed to find any cure for 
evil. ‘They abandon universal Grace in order to commend 
their particular Grace. They entangle it with so many 
dispensations, secret decrees, and doctrines of predestina- 
tion, that unless salvation could be sought from the eternal 
benevolent Will, it would be useless to demand it by 
faith, prayer, or by any power at our disposal which 
invokes Grace or special Providence. Let them take 
care that they do not destroy both ways of Grace in 
attempting to justify special Grace ; with the result that 
the whole secret of salvation would be consigned neither 
to Nature nor to Grace, but to a kind of Stoic Fate. All 
the objections they advance, and all the arguments with 
which they support their contention may certainly be 
reduced to such a conclusion. But the truth is different, 
and if man were to do all that is in his power, we may 
he sure that he will not lack the Grace of Salvation. For 
divine Providence begins at the point where human effort 
ends. Men, therefore, are mistaken when they utter 
complaints against Nature, for it is reasonable to believe 
that by the intervention of divine Providence, all men 
have the means of access to God. 

From all this the conclusion stated in our definition 
follows, namely, that these Common Notions can be 
brought into conformity by their own activity without 
aid from discursive reason. I do not deny that there are 
many truths which can only be reached with the help of 
discursive reason, but Common Notions of this kind I 
refer to the second rank. Though reason is always 
concerned with the same class of objects, yet these faculties 
‘we quite distinct ; for Natural Instinct comes first of all 
the faculties in man and in the universe, while discursive 
reason comes last, all the modes of apprehension internal 
und external being situated between those two faculties. 
‘These faculties, then, are wholly distinct, in spite of the 
contrary opinion of those whose philosophy is wholly 
based upon some futile process of reason. All that the 
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Schools call right reason, judgment or understanding I 
hold to be nothing else but the application of some principle 
or Common Notion in its widest extent by means of my 
Questions. Here there belong those inferences from 
experience which serve to complete our knowledge of the 
world; with the reservation that every idea upon which 
there is unanimous agreement should be referred back to 
its source in Natural Instinct. It is at this point that we 
should set the limit of the reasoning faculties; after 
completing their investigation they should return to the 
principle on which they depend and acquiesce in it. But 
we must be particularly on our guard against the contra- 
dictions to which the wretched half-educated crowd 
everywhere falls a victim. For we cannot suppose that 
any Common Notion has been correctly applied if it 
contradicts another Notion. No selection of limbs, nor 
even the whole system of them is sufficient without the 
necessary articulation to compose the structure of the 
human body. In the same way the glorious system of 
truth is reduced to chaos unless the Common Notions are 
arranged in order, not severally nor even as a whole, but 
in their proper sequence. I pray, therefore, that these 
common principles may be firmly established and arranged 
on the foundation of universal consent, so that henceforth 
no one may delude us and credulous humanity may 
possess a realm of security amid all its difficulties. 
Assuredly our most popular windbags will cease to weave 
their spells from the pulpit with any success unless they 
are found to utter the truth about the First Cause, or 
God; the end, or punishment and reward ; the means, 
or virtue and vice; referring in each case to the corres- 
ponding analogous faculties. Here then Common Notions 
prepare the way ; if there is an element of error or partial 
truth, the nature of the faculty used in the argument 
must be examined. For this reason, what relates to the 
Divine attributes can be devoutly believed in any age, 
All truths must be sought in the correct conformity of the 
faculties; those who relate them to objects with which 
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they have no affinity misrepresent them and disguise 
their true nature. 

Now I distinguish Common Notions which arise from 
pure natural instinct from those which are brought into 
conformity only with the aid of discursive thought; in 
other words, the first order of notions from those of the 
vecond order. I put forward six characteristics by which 
the first order of Notions may be recognised. In the first 
place they are distinguished by their priority. Natural 
Instinct occupies the first position among our faculties, 
discursive reason the last. Thus this faculty promotes 
self-preservation in the elements, the zoophytes, and even 
the embryo, and applying itself gradually to objects, 
forestalls at every point the processes of reason. In the 
same way Natural Instinct anticipates reason in perceiving 
the beauty of the proportions of a house built according 
to architectural principles; for reason reaches its con- 
clusion by a laborious consideration of the proportions, 
first severally and then as a whole, and even in the process 
itself is constrained to rely on Common Notions. And the 
same point can be noticed in judging beautiful features, or 
graceful form, or harmony in music. For it is not necessary 
to call any plain man who takes immediate pleasure in such 
things a mathematician or a musician. 

‘The second characteristic consists in independence. 
lor if a principle is derived from some Common Notion 
it does not belong to the first order, but to the second, 
however true it may be. So when there is no further 
fundamental Common Notion to which we can refer, we 
must hold it to belong to the first class; and upon it the 
entire chain of inference depends. 

The third characteristic is universality. Accordingly 
| take the chief criterion of Natural Instinct to be universal 
consent (putting aside persons who are out of their minds 
or mentally incapable). For I have always viewed 
particular principles with suspicion as savouring of 
deception, or at least as mingled with error. In a word, 
pure Common Notions are universals, distilled as it 
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were from the wisdom of Nature itself; though they 
may be broken up into particular forms by discursive 
reason. 

The fourth mark is certainty; for these Notions 
exercise an authority so profound that anyone who were 
to doubt them would upset the whole natural order and 
strip himself of his humanity. These principles may not 
be disputed. As long as they are understood it is im- 
possible to deny them. It has been well said that while 
the understanding recognises principles the will recognises 
the end. 

The fifth characteristic is necessity. Every Common 
Notion is directed towards man’s preservation. ‘These 
Notions contain such an abundance of secret power that 
when they are arranged systematically they reflect the 
eternal wisdom of the universe. There exists no more 
striking conception of it within us or in the external world. 
We are guided by our own judgment and Destiny gives 
support to our free will, so that while God alone directs 
the wisdom of the fool, both God and himself govern in 
the sage. Thus we must arrange these notions in our 
minds and endeavour not to be false to ourselves by a 
reckless confidence in reason, as though these notions lay 
in some region outside ourselves; but reverting to our 
own faculties, we must retrace the steps which led the 
all-wise Artificer to ourselves. 

The sixth characteristic consists in the method of 
conformation. Common Notions are brought into con- 
formity immediately, provided that the meaning of the 
facts or words is grasped ; while discursive reason works 
slowly by means of species and its Questions, moving for 
ever to and fro, without any recourse to apprehension. 
This is the source of countless errors among the schoolmen. 
They often rely on reason in describing the characters 
of the elements in spite of the doubtful evidence even of 
perception. They fail to notice that what belongs to some 
form of perception has been wrongly attributed to 
reason and vice versa and that each single faculty has its 
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own province, beyond which it functions vainly or fails 
to function at all. It is important further to observe that 
the beliefs which rest on Natural Instinct may also be 
recommended by false theories. For they rest on pure 
faith. ‘Thus the worship of God may be supported by a 
false theology. I attribute this error to discursive reason, 
for true religion has no need of it. 

The truths of Natural Instinct are then not only 
distinguished from those of discursive reason by priority, 
independence, universality, certainty and necessity, but 
also by their manner of conformation. It follows that 
unless Natural Instinct sets a limit to its range, reason 
remains undecided and will raise such a host of images 
and scruples of its own that it will never reach any con- 
clusion. The master-physician therefore erred when in 
order to destroy the sacred doctrine of Natural Instinct 
which governs reason he insisted on using reason, a lower 
kind of power, to prove those beliefs which belong by 
right to natural instinct. It is not then permissible to 
raise objections when all these criteria of natural instinct 
are present together. The question, however, may still 
be asked what these Common Notions are. I answer that 
in so far as they are common they must be found in 
ourselves, so that those notions that lie hidden within us, 
though vague, confused and mixed with error, yet enable 
us to grasp what we endeavour to acquire with vast effort 
from laws, religions, and the whole body of treatises ; 
provided that we clearly distinguish between these notions 
and reduce them to order, always enquiring according to 
my test what faculty is used in proving them. In truth I 
hold that every age, place and person, Greek or barbarian, 
ancient or modern, has had this knowledge fully in 
possession. Thus men have for the most part overstepped 
the due bounds of truth, in other words the proper 
conformation of the faculties, and failed to remain within 
its confines. Now the Reader has a twofold means at his 
disposal for discovering these Common Notions. When 
he lights upon them, let him pay due respect to them and 
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place each in its appropriate rank. For so far from feeling 
burdened by them he will be filled with extraordinary 
pleasure and experience an intimate harmony of the 
faculties through which the notions are brought into 
conformity. He need not labour to extract these notions 
from the views of the authorities. Whenever he is aware 
of some faculty active within him, let him refer whatever 
assertion is recognised by his inner sense to its fundamental 
Common Notion and then to its conforming faculty and 
adopt it as a first principle. If he perceives this there will 
be no need for him to waste further time. For if the same 
objects and the same faculties are present to everyone, 
why should anyone turn out wiser than he? If he finds 
it too heavy a business to draw up a list of these Common 
Notions, it is my purpose to relieve him of this labour. 
I pray that this book may bring enlightenment to its 
readers ; nor do I desire any other reward for the trouble 
and time that I have spent on it except their judgment 
that, apart from what is due to God’s grace or special 
Providence, it possesses some merit. I do not wish to 
recommend anything in nature or common Providence 
which cannot or ought not to be anticipated or even 
surpassed by Grace or special Providence. ‘This, then, 
is the single intention of my argument, that what is Divine 
should appear, however much it may be corrupted, a 
daily effect of universal Providence, either through its 
own worth or by means of its power of salvation; and 
secure from blasphemies, shine forth in its genuine 
splendour. Accordingly the task I undertake is the cause 
of God. 


On the Object of Natural Instinct. 


Now every spiritual faculty of the intellect has two 
objects, a particular and a general; for the physical 
faculties embrace only singular objects. The particular 
object of natural instinct falls first to be explained. Now 
this is Eternal Blessedness. For every Common Notion, 
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and indeed every lawful natural impulse, is directed 
towards it, and so all our inclinations point to this Eternal 
Blessedness. So natural instinct itself, which has its 
origin both within us and outside us in self-preservation, 
aims at Eternal Blessedness as its final end. ‘This applies 
so generally that it is to some extent true even of those 
devoid of reason. They appear to strive in their own way 
towards a contentment of mind which is lasting and 
satisfying. Death always destroys what is external, but 
the original faculty of Natural Instinct survives and 
provides even the elementary form of being with its own 
special impulse. And though the rhythms of nature appear 
in different forms they aim with one accord at Eternal 
Blessedness, though often perversely and with small 
success. Eternal Blessedness seems then to be man’s 
particular object and the general object of nature. I pass 
by the human aspect. I will only contend here that the 
law of self-preservation which is found in all men culminates 
essentially in Eternal Blessedness. If, Reader, survival is 
not eternal, so far from anything surviving, it must in time 
decay and perish. And since the supreme state of survival 
is one in which we are wholly Blessed, it follows that 
Eternal Blessedness will be the appropriate object of 
Natural Instinct. To this end then, and not to bodily 
impulse, I urge you to bend all your mind and desire and 
faith. If you do not make this your aim, you lose your 
way in the midst of the journey. Consider, then, the 
privilege of such a hope; such happiness is not within 
the power of sinful men. And unless you pursue it by 
means of all the faculties in due conformity your expecta- 
tion will be lifeless, empty and vain. Notice here a fact of 
jreat interest concerning free will; clearly you are 
composed in such a manner that you cannot but seck 
happiness. To this extent you are not free. For in 
whatever object you seek to realise your happiness you 
testify to the happiness it brings. Even though you should 
desire annihilation, you thereby make this your happiness ; 
wo the freedom to which the internal consciousness bears 
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witness arises from the choice of the means to happiness. 
God has provided us with free choice in matters which 
lead to our happiness: so if one means does not succeed 
according to our wishes, it is open to us to make trial of 
another; we need not give up the attempt. In any case, 
God, Who is the cause, means and final end, puts us on 
our guard by the recurring disgust and weariness which 
physical pleasures bring. In this way I offer a solution 
of the great question of free will by distinguishing between 
our freedom in the choice of means and our constraint in 
the choice of the end. 

As for the general object of Natural Instinct, it consists 
of whatever can be brought into conformity by the other 
faculties, whether intellectual or physical. And these 
consist not only of apprehensions which correspond to 
the principle of individuation in each difference, as I have 
pointed out above, but of those through which objects are 
judged good or bad; or to speak more clearly, whatever 
serves mind and body. For this faculty, which is the 
immediate instrument of divine Providence, pervades and 
informs all things. So that there is nothing, however 
repellent it may be to our nature, from which this faculty 
cannot extract some truth and value. All particular goods 
are directed to their final goal of eternal Happiness ; in 
the same way all the intervening faculties are subordinated 
to the impulse for eternal Blessedness. Such is the 
hierarchy of nature. In what way the doctrine of the 
supreme good accords with this conception will appear at 
the end of the book. Meanwhile I hold that this eternal 
Happiness is so essentially the object of Natural Instinct 
that there is no age, place, religion, or philosophy in which 
this end has not been pursued in spite of folly and con- 
fusion. Accordingly whatever dispute there is over the 
nature, place and extent of Happiness, there is fundamental 
agreement about the thing itself. It follows that unless we 
empty Nature of all meaning and reduce it to a hollow 
pretence, eternal Happiness is within our grasp. The 
means to it remain to be dealt with. If they are present, 
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the conformity of the object with its subject is also present. 
We owe it above all to this latter age that eternal Happiness 
has been unambiguously asserted to be the object of 
Natural Instinct. With these explanations, I pass to the 
intermediate forms of perception, internal and external, on 
the proper conformity of which the first and last principles 
depend. 


VI 
THE INTERNAL SENSES 


The internal modes of apprehension are activities by which 

objects are brought into conformity with the faculties existing 

in all normal men and which proceeding from Natural Instinct 

are concerned with the internal analogy of things that refers 

to good, evil, pleasure and displeasure ; and operate in a 

special form and in an indirect way under the guidance of 
Natural Instinct. 


I rotiow here the order of nature. I have taken Natural 
Instinct above to be the first of the faculties because it 
appears in the elements, minerals, plants, etc. This second 
activity follows the first kind because it is found in corals, 
shellfish, etc., to which the ostensible use of external organs 
seems to be denied. In them there breathes an internal life 
in the feelings required for the preservation of the individual 
or species. This impulse is evident not only in the general 
structure but also in the embryo, for before the wonderful 
structure of external organs has been achieved a kind of 
ground-plan is laid down in the inner senses, so that the 
principle of the whole future design proceeds through a 
rough unfolding of this plan. In man himself, if the 
matter is closely considered, internal sense will be found to 
be the first to respond to the stimulus by any object ; and 
by this modification the animal spirits according to their 
power are set in motion to perform their functions. Follow- 
ing immediately, then, upon Natural Instinct or _that 
eternal wisdom which is engraved upon our minds, 
internal perception claims first place. It is closely related 
to Natural Instinct, and is concerned with the same object ; 
and all ideas which are derived from external objects begin 
and end in one of these senses. I find them, therefore, so 
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difficult to distinguish that I propose to discuss them to- 
gether here. It is further important to notice that they have 
the same root as Natural Instinct, though they are clearly 
distinguished by their differences of expression. As soon as 
the Common Notions, or prompting of Natural Instinct in 
man, has by successive degrees adapted itself to objects, 
certain particular notions and senses spring into being and 
these possess their own faculties of conformation. Thus 
the internal senses are comprised under the general 
definition of Natural Instinct, in so far as they are found in 
all men, For love, hope, and conscience are common to all. 
‘These senses, however, are called particular senses because 
they bear upon particular objects. For anyone who loves 
or hopes or feels conscientious in respect to this or that 
object is directed by his emotion to some particular object 
and becomes aware that he loves, or hopes, or feels con- 
scientious in reference to this or that particular object. The 
particular senses are under the jurisdiction of universal ones 
when the proper conformity of the faculties occurs, while 
the faculties which are directed towards the spiritual or 
physical objects fall within the province of Common 
Notions which concern the feelings. We must remember, 
in fact, that the faculties always expand in the presence of 
objects. We need not fear that they will over-reach them- 
selves because of this ; for unless we had some element of 
infinity within us, how could we be made in the image of 
God? We can find a limit in things but none in ourselves. 
So we may assert boldly that when a new object appears, a 
similar new analogous faculty is awakened within us ; 
provided that we pay due attention to the laws which I 
have stated above. But the lower faculties will be found 
to be under the sway of the higher ones, as I have already 
observed, and we must refer to the Common Notions, 
since in no other way can disputes springing from any 
kind of confusion be resolved. 

From all this it is clear that two orders of truth arise in 
the internal forms of apprehension, namely, general 
and particular truths. I do not deny that a particular 
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conformity may exist, perhaps in countless instances, 
between a particular faculty and a particular object. But 
such cases lie in the region of mere opinion and 
even of error; for in natural objects these activities 
depend chiefly upon bodies and upon forces acting 
on the skin, which do not pass beyond the region of 
conflicting impulses. Consequently I entirely reject them 
on this account, for I seek the general and eternal truth 
which owes its origin to the faculties, the truth to which the 
special investigation of all that is true and good is referred. 
But before I pass to my main distinction, by which some 
faculties are assigned to the mind and some to the body, it 
it must be pointed out that the perceptions which I am 
seeking to explain here are those which are concerned 
directly with the interior relationship of things and their 
most intimate characteristics. For this reason I assign the 
lowest position to discursive reason, in so far as its 
operations extend to both anaologies. I invite the Reader 
especially to have recourse in this matter to his internal 
perceptions and these I require him to employ, not in a 
casual or sluggish manner but with sensitivity, alertness 
and vivacity. For the internal perceptions may be closed 
as the ears may be stopped up or the eyes shut. The feeling 
or sense itself must be carefully scrutinised, for all feeling 
of disinclination will be found to be due to the fact that 
error is near at hand, or has already crept into our minds 
and has become compounded with some truth; or has 
become ingrained through evil practice and has generated 
some perverse desire. For as I have often said, truth is a 
harmony between objects and their analogous faculties and 
it possesses a special form of perception which greets it with 
a ready and direct response. When we have grasped this 
we can see that a double movement takes place; objects 
affect us and we affect them ; but both activities occur at 
the same moment, so that the difference between them is 
almost unnoticeable. The internal and external faculties, 
then, must not be separated if we wish to avoid distortion. 
At the same time I hold that some internal senses are the 
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first to undergo change since they stimulate external senses, 
und their activities always terminate in some internal sense, 
fo matter how they may occur. Natural Instinct, therefore, 
abandoning its self-contained unity, applies itself first to the 
particular internal senses; for Common Notions or 
maxims of nature form a strikingly coherent whole. 
Further, they are influenced by the incongruous and con- 
tradictory character of objects. For these reasons great 
care must be exercised ; otherwise, owing to conflicting 
notions, we may surrender ourselves to unworthy impulses. 
Now the various laws of impulses must first be examined, 
so that we may fix in our minds the particular perception 
which each one produces. Such a survey will yield a clear 
understanding of the differences between special inborn 
activities and those which are due to external influences. 
Accordingly I require a disciple who is able to analyse not 
only the sources and causes of activities, but also the way 
in which they combine and conflict, treating each detail in 
order. For it seems that there is no natural activity, however 
small, so pure as entirely to lack complexity. We can 
perceive, then, that there is one class of activities which 
originates from objects and another class which springs 
from us. Beauty and ugliness, for example, act on us, and 
we in turn act on objects, as the internal consciousness, 
which is the highest court of appeal where its own objects 
re concerned, clearly proves. Various feelings offer 
convincing proof of this, though they are sometimes 
stimulated with the help of reason, sometimes without it. 
I think, then, that we must exercise special caution in 
dealing with the principles of these apprehensions and 
the laws of their activities, particularly because we shall 
{uil otherwise to distinguish the genuine and special forms 
from those which are external and derived. 

‘To begin with the dignity and privilege of man, in so 
far as they have been investigated by trustworthy 
wuthorities. I notice that there has been general agreement 
in granting to man an image of divinity. Some have 
sacrilegiously maintained that man is himself divine. But 
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whatever variety of theories the authorities may assert, I 
think there is the highest agreement on the view to which I 
have just referred; it is an assertion which I welcome, 


since there is no truer mark by which God may be made | 


known to every human being than by the characters 
inscribed on his heart. Our mind, then, is the best image 
and specimen of divinity. Accordingly, whatever truth 
and goodness exist in us exist pre-eminently in God. And 
pursuing this view, I believe that the divine image is in 
turn imparted to the body. But just as with the diffusion 
of light which, the wider it is cast, tends gradually to 
become fainter till it finally merges into shadows and 
darkness ; so the divine image imparting itself fully to us 
when we are harmoniously alive and free, is reflected first 
in Natural Instinct or the general law of Providence, and 
next in an infinite number of faculties, internal and external, 
corresponding to their special objects, and fades at last into 
the shades of the body, so that it often seems to dissolve 
into matter itself. I refer to consciousness in proof of this. 
Yet the feebleness of such perceptions does not prevent 
God from penetrating and filling all these regions with His 
light and Goodness, which we are capable of reflecting. 
Was it not enough that we should have been granted the 
power of acquiring wisdom within our own analogy ? 

I agree, then, with the general view that the divine 
image within us imprints itself in turn upon the body, 
though in fainter characters, and so the law of self- 
preservation, which is the distinguishing mark of the divine 
unity and eternity, and free-will, the mark of the divine 
infinity, are diffused and become weaker and less effectual 
the farther they move from their fundamental source. 
But when they come into contact with the principles latent 
in the bodily humours, which produce an analogous 
conformity according to their principles of unity, and when 
the motions of objects coalesce with them, they act with 
much greater power. For this reason the passions and 
emotions in the lower region of the human organism are 
found to be exceptionally violent; whereas the higher 
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sphere can over-ride the lower order of nature. To this 
extent the mind can control and allay every emotion when- 
ever the common good is in view ; and, when each faculty 
performs its function with complete tranquillity and 
harmony. Moreover, activities which serve the mind and 
body perform their work without difficulty, but other forms 
display greater variety and irregularity the more freely they 
act. From this follows my view concerning the composition 
of man. I conceive that our mind is not only created in the 
image of God or in the copy of that image, but it has, in the 
Common Notions, some shares in the Divine Universal 
Providence. But the Reader will not readily accept these 
views if his mind is already prejudiced against them. 

I pass to the division of the faculties by which the 
internal modes of apprehension are brought into conformity. 
I enter here upon a difficult task. Mind and body are so 
ingeniously united that the ways in which they interact 
clude our grasp. The differences themselves and their 
definitions can only be discerned with great difficulty. But 
by the use of the inner consciousness and the procedure 
which I have suggested above I do not doubt that these 
difficulties can be solved. 

Accordingly, in the human system, two aspects may 
be perceived, an active and a passive, as the inner 
consciousness reveals. I beg the Reader carefully to 
weigh this distinction before he proceeds further. He 
must not be put out by the terms used. Now the active 
principles can be perceived to exhibit three forms. 
[External objects are active and so, too, are the images 
of them retained in memory, as outer and inner sense 
show. Certain principles implanted in the bodily humours 
are active; the evidence for this is derived from gross 
physical sense. There is also a further active principle, 
more refined than those we have spoken of, which may 
be called pure mind, the soul in its relation with the body ; 
the evidence for this is derived from the all-pervasive 
spiritual consciousness, ‘There exists in us a further 
passive element. All of these have their province, proper 
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limits or sphere of activity, within which the impulses, 
whether due to inner or outer influences, reach their 
fulfilment. And this is what I mean by Man. For it 
is not on account of his external shape and structure, 
but owing to his capacity for goodness and energy that 
he must be deemed a spiritual creature. I define his 
limits by the reach of his faculties, not by the capacity 
of his physical frame. 

We may begin with the passive element as easier 
to understand. Whatever is passive in us is physical ; 
but this does not mean that whatever is active must be 
mental. For objects and their images retained in 
memory are active. The idea of beauty excites us, 
not to speak of the idea of ugliness. Certain principles 
in bodily humours, as though they were latent in the 
elements, are also active, and indeed conflict with 
each other. Some activities proceed from the motion, 
weight and conflict of the humours themselves. It is 
the wonderful structure which comprises all this, which 
has been created a pattern and analogy of external nature, 
which I term body. It is of no importance whether the 
active or passive element is present in the physical body, 
as long as gross and confused apprehension alone is 
stimulated. For this type of sense is always physical 
and must be consigned to the carnal and animal element 
against which the schools declaim so fiercely. In this 
way I distinguish first the outward form or what in us 
corresponds to the external world as a whole, both from 
pure mind or spirit, and from the physical body or 
determinate matter. Thus what is active in addition 
to these principles is pure mind or spirit; no further 
kind of activity exists in nature. Three principles, then, 
must be noticed in all; that which is active, that which 
is passive, and apprehension, or the result, of these two. 
But since every active principle produces a different 
apprehension according to its relation to us, the reciprocal 
analogies between things must chiefly be distinguished 
not only by their origins and causes but also by this 
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extraordinary variety of apprehension present in them. 
So the Questions “What type of apprehension?” and 
“ By what mode?” ought to hold the chief place in this 
analysis. It would be more to the point to discuss first, 
under the heading of purpose, the fact that every active 
natural principle achieves some adaptation or conformity ; 
yet because the discussion of this question is difficult, 
involving the examination of the proportion of active 
value in things, and also because I must confine my 
argument within due bounds, I have preferred to pursue 
my present order. 

I term anything an object which stimulates some 
analogous faculty, or to use common language, that 
which has the power to change it. It does not 
matter whether it exists in us or outside us, as long 
8s we are directly conscious of a distinct change. 
Faculty I define as the inner conforming principle. There 
remains apprehension, or the actual process of conformity, 
for no apprehension can take place unless what conforms 
and what is conformed are both present. Universal 
Divine Providence has ordained that nothing new should 
make its appearance in us without our being aware of it. 
Consequently apprehension is not due to the faculty or 
the self-developing power within us, nor to the object, 
but to the product of activities which springs from the 
concurrence between them. For wherever the activity 
ceases, apprehension itself also ceases. For this reason 
it is not to be placed wholly within ourselves nor in the 
conforming faculty, nor wholly outside us, nor in the 
cognate object that has been brought into conformity, 
but at a point intermediate between all these. A careful 
attention to the testimony of consciousness shows. all 
these points. It is remarkable that so many stop at 
upprehension—that is, at the central point, hardly 
proceeding to touch on the faculty or active principle 
at all, as if they were half fearful of becoming immortal. 
I distinguish, however, a conforming faculty beyond 
this mortal, physical and momentary apprehension which 
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we find within us; it corresponds harmoniously with the 
object, though it seems to be inactive except in the presence 
of the object. And from this mutual activity I claim that 
apprehension springs as the outcome of the blending of 
forces. Apprehension, then, does not survive when 
activity ceases, at whatever point this may occur. So that 
whether the object or its image are withdrawn, or at 
least its influence, or, to refer to our side, whenever our 
inner power is engaged elsewhere, apprehension is 
banished and even destroyed. 

Further, it is most important to examine the sources 
and causes of the forms of cognition or the emotions. 
Emotions which spring from the mind or inner principle 
move us in a different manner from those which are 
due to the effect of independent objects, or of their 
species retained in memory, or of the collision between 
opposing external sympathies, or finally of those which 
are caused by the physical weight and force of the 
bodily humours. When, therefore, two or three of 
these causes happen to unite, a strong emotion results. 
When this is generally recognised, men will be freed 
from the serious evils due to their ignorance of 
the sources and causes of the emotions which they find 
within them. Whenever the mind, principles, humours 
and objects are all simultaneously active, we are the victims 
of violent impulses. Here I refer the Reader to his inner 
consciousness. I am not attempting to construct a new 
philosophy based upon pure theory, or upon authority, 
or upon deception ; but at every point I refer the Reader 
to his own faculties for proof; nor at any point do I 
desire to over-ride them, as long, of course, as they are 
in conformity with their proper objects. In a word, if the 
Reader refers those points which concern the feelings, 
to the witness of inner or outer consciousness in due 
conformity ; and those matters which surpass apprehension 
to Common Notions or their logical consequences, he will 
possess the truth we have so painfully extracted. The 
failure of the Schools in this regard cannot be sufficiently 
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emphasised ; for they judge matters which refer to the 
forms of apprehension by means of discursive thought. 
‘They destroy all the arts and the whole organisation of the 
faculties by this procedure. The witness of the various 
forms of apprehension must not be rejected when their 
proper conditions are present; and if we rely on them 
we need not have recourse to the Schoolmen. ‘The truth 
is that our faculties can only be in proper conformity 
with their proper objects. 

To pursue my argument: since there are as many 
different apprehensions as there are different activities, 
and as many different activities as there are active 
principles, we can examine them in connection. First, 
then, let us consider the mental aspect. 

The inner forms of apprehension which I attribute to 
the mind are those which do not arise from objects nor their 
images nor from bodily humours but proceed from those faculties 
which are concerned with the common good, and can react 
upon the apprehensions produced by objects or by their images 
or by the bodily humours, with the consequence that they 
establish control over all kinds of evil and violent passions 
and reversing their impulse can overcome them and finally 
repress and allay them. And so at last they enjoy conformity 
with the objects of the Universe and embrace them only, thus 
giving assurance of the eternal Blessedness of the soul. 

I have shown above that everything aims at eternal 
Blessedness in so far as it seeks its own preservation. 
Accordingly this eternal Blessedness I take to be the 
essential object of Natural Instinct. The faculties which 
produce our highest happiness require to be placed next 
in succession. Now these are identical with those which 
| have just defined ; and though all the faculties must be 
directed towards and bear upon this task, these occupy the 
chief place. In order to make clear their high functions, 
‘in important distinction is here made between those 
faculties in us which are analogous with God and those 
which are analogous with the world. Those which are 
analogous with God are known in two ways. The first is 
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that they produce in us a sense of tranquillity and happiness: 
the second is that they are satisfied only in this form of 
apprehension. In this they differ from the physical 
faculties, which produce coarse and violent feelings and 
do not extend beyond their own sympathies and anti- 
pathies. I will treat of these in due order. We must not expect 
to find among these faculties that concern the inner relation 
of things those which excite both relations, namely, those 
which are reflected upon things, and combine, distinguish, 
analyse etc., even though, according to my classification, 
they correspond to the pure mind ; but I must remind the 
Reader that I shall place them under the heading devoted 
to discursive reason. It is the inner analogy of things 
which is the subject of our present discussion. In this the 
inner faculties which, because they belong to pure mind, 
can act upon the motions of objects and of the humours, 
produce a calm and peaceful sense when their activities 
are considered in themselves, apart from the images and 
doubts which reason promotes. The definition given, 
therefore, only includes the faculties which above all make 
us happy, the faculties which are related to God. Accord- 
ingly there are as many related faculties inscribed in the 
mind as there are divine attributes: similarly I hold that 
there are as many principles of individuation in the world 
at large as there are faculties in our physical body. The 
reader must understand, however, that the proper con- 
formity of all these principles is the essential truth that the 
world seeks, But our doctrine requires a terminology. I 
notice that the faculties of this class are commonly called 
the faculties that hope, believe, trust, love, enjoy happiness 
and peace of mind, All of these are pervaded and 
penetrated by free will, while they can in turn pervade and 
influence the physical faculties. For the supreme realm 
is the realm of the infinite which penetrates all things in 
virtue of its unity; for there cannot be more than one 
infinity. Of this infinity some conception is given in our 
free will. Our will, therefore, is in itself infinite, though 
it seems in its narrow prison to be excluded from this 
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transcendent infinity. There is no divine attribute which 
does not possess its related faculty. Accordingly there is 
a special faculty which relates to God as cause; another 
as the end; another as the means; another relates to 
His goodness; another to His wisdom; another to His 
justice ; another to His eternity ; another to His blessed- 
ness. These faculties, therefore, must each be brought 
into conformity with God. It is to this therefore we must 
refer, according to the nature of His attribute, our loves, 
faith, foresight, wisdom, prayers and vows, provided in 
every case they are directed towards the ultimate end in 
the same God in Whose mind they originate. We must 
not imagine we have reached the summit of perfection 
until we are genuinely filled with devotion and honour 
towards the divine justice ; until we prefer to be chastised 
rather than evade the destiny He has prepared for us. 
Although, therefore, we pay for our sins with fear and 
sorrow, yet love and faith may prevail over them. In 
this way all the faculties, when they are in due conformity, 
serve to promote eternal salvation. 

But lest we should lack a general apprehension among 
the inner forms we possess Conscience. It seems to be 
the bond between all the other apprehensions, for unless 
it is in due conformity, neither hope, love nor joy can be so. 
I shall accordingly treat of it before discussing the faculties 
which are concerned with the external world. For in it 
all the faculties find their consummation. For this reason 
it is the first of the inner faculties which treat of objects 
and, indeed, the last also. Hope and joy pass for nothing 
unless Conscience tells us that our hope or joy is founded 
on truth, 

It may be objected that it is utterly paradoxical to say 
that the number of the faculties corresponds to the number 
of divine attributes ; but if we are ready to assert that 
every attribute of which I have spoken meet in God, how 
can we suppose this is true unless some faculty always 
guarantees it? If you say that you perceive by means of 
4 particular faculty, and if you mean by this the intellect, 
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I am ready to agree; but if you deprive the intellect of a 
variety of faculties, you fail to distinguish clearly the 
functions of the mind. As the voice produces according 
to need varying successive notes, or as the same arm 
comprises a number of different nerves, so the same mind 
at the same moment can produce and yet comprehend 
different faculties corresponding to the diversity of objects. 
In order to permit the Reader to grasp this more readily, 
it must be stated that the conformities produced by an 
identical faculty always result in the same form of appre- 
hension provided the required circumstances, which I 
discussed at the beginning of the book, are present. So the 
same shape and motion always produce the same impression, 
although those who assert that shape and motion are 
apprehended by the same faculties are mistaken, in spite 
of the fact that they enter by the same organ; for they 
stimulate different apprehensions and require different 
laws for their conformity. In consequence movement is 
generally treated separately from shape and vice versa. 
Similarly efficient and material cause are required for 
every natural activity. It may happen, however, that only 
the efficient cause is actually perceived, the material cause 
being unknown, and vice versa. Here, then, if different 
faculties did not exist, both causes would necessarily occur 
simultaneously. Finally, we may notice that there are 
some divine attributes which are manifest to everyone, 
because the conditions which they require are universally 
evident, while others can only be inferred according to the 
law of conformity. Different faculties, then, respond to 
different conditions. All this is evident, and we may 
accept it more readily since it would be offensive to reason 
and theology, and unworthy of the all-wise Creator if He 
had given us different faculties for the apprehension of 
physical and perishable objects while endowing us with 
unreliable powers or with none at all by which God 
Himself could be known and worshipped. But these 
faculties are manifestly so different that on some of them 
no agreement has yet been reached save by the expert. 
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And this is due to defects in the conditions ; for when the 
same objects and conditions are present, no one would fail 
to have the same experience, as I have pointed out above. 

I pass now to the explanation of the division I have 
adopted. I have observed above that it is neither the 
faculty nor the object which perceives ; the act of percep- 
tion is achieved by our mind when these principles react 
upon each other and conformity results, as it were from 
the conflict, that is when we sense ourselves in the act of 
perceiving—precise terms are lacking. So what we sense 
or apprehend in the depths of our mind is the pure act of 
conformity. Further, I attribute all placid and happy 
perceptions to the mind, since they originate in our inmost 
being. Consequently it is here that I chiefly look for the 
sources and causes of perceptions, since through conscious- 
ness itself we can easily discover what mode of apprehension 
is present. In this investigation I wish the coarse physical 
structure of the faculties stripped off and broken away in 
order that the divine intellectual types may appear in all 
their purity. When manifold apprehensions of the former 
type press upon us, I hold it to be the peculiar task of 
these faculties, which I assign to the mind, to express 
ideas of this kind and so to soften, allay and control such 
apprehensions. ‘These are, too, the only faculties which 
have both particular and universal objects. Their 
particular objects are the divine attributes, as inner 
consciousness or true faith shows, for it is these only 
which they embrace. The universal objects of these 
faculties are the universal goods of mind and body and 
indeed of the universe itself; this is proved by mixed 
consciousness, which is all the stronger because many 
causes unite in it. But our divine intellectual faculties 
impress their ideas on the body, namely, peace, faith, joy, 
love, hope: for if these marks of reason proceeding from 
the mind are not present, their origins must be traced to 
some other source. These points must be carefully 
considered, if we are to avoid confusion and if we are to 
distinguish throughout how far the activities of objects or 
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bodily humours extend. When we have succeeded in this 
we shall perceive that tranquil ideas are due to the mind 
itself ; for no other kind of activity survives in nature. 
These perceptions are quite different from coarse bodily 
irritations, as my analysis shows ; and so the concupiscent 
feelings, arising from sympathetic impulses, or irascible 
feelings, arising from antipathetic impulses, may be 
distinguished, by sense, from those happy activities 
which take place in the soul. But in my view consciousness 
occurs as long as there is activity, and wherever it ceases 
consciousness ceases with it. And since God alone is the 
eternal and universal object, it is only in Him that our 
hope, love and joy can lie. Yet through free will or the 
infinity which is inscribed within us, we can apply these 
faculties to perishable objects. But everyone is aware how 
quickly we grow weary of such pursuits. I reiterate my 
entreaties to the Reader thoroughly to examine the causes 
and origins of these emotions and, next in order, the 
different types of apprehensions ; for as a result he will 
be enabled to distinguish in direct perception between 
activities which take their rise in the mind and those which 
originate from some other source. It is important to 
notice that activities which spring from the mind aim at 
the common good, or if no other path is open, to the 
suppression of evil through faith and devotion towards 
God. Accordingly, even if all the faculties do not prevail 
in the conflict of passions, some of them succeed, namely 
the divine intellectual faculties. For the man who is 
irritable or depressed or anxious is capable of love, hope 
and trust ; and he who despairs is capable of some love ; 
he who hates, of hope; and no one can so completely 
banish the universal faculties which I ascribe to the mind 
as to act, in spite of himself, without the aid of some of 
them. Some may retort that a man who loves is capable 
of fear, and he who hopes can also experience hate. To 
such critics, who are found everywhere, I reply that this 
does not contradict what I have said; and what they say 
may be true. For I am not speaking here of pure truth 
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or right conformity of the faculties with their proper 
objects, but of relations with general objects. For when 
our intellectual faculties are brought into conformity with 
their proper objects, that is to say with the divine attributes, 
all other emotion is banished. The man who genuinely 
loves God and trusts Him is so far from being liable 
to anger, depression or fear, that he will be more convinced 
that all things work together for his good. The force and 
energy of the faculties when they are allied with their 
appropriate objects satisfy our spirits so completely that we 
must always marvel at the beauty of the system of truth. 
Indeed the virtues which are intrinsic to the faculties are 
so enhanced by contact with their own object that they 
are invested with a more lofty nature. But should anyone 
maintain that he can be so filled with both hate and despair, 
as to be incapable of love or hope, I reply that if a man 
could succeed in lulling to sleep the divine faculties (which 
is, in fact, impossible) neither conscience nor reason nor 
any other principle, nor he himself, as long as he remains 
sane, would urge him to act in this way. However greatly, 
therefore, objects may change, the faculties remain the 
same, though we have the power to turn them in any 
direction in free will. But I deny that anyone can divest 
himself of his humanity, for nature has provided that our 
trouble may be soon appeased by a reverse movement, the 
mind returning to its original condition; so that in course 
of time the spiritual faculties emerge once more. I cannot 
then ever be persuaded to believe that the faculties or 
means essential to our preservation may be wholly lulled 
to sleep. As for the fact that these faculties are inactive 
during sleep, I think this is granted to the mind because it 
is a general good. 

It is then reasonable to suppose that while the mass 
of faculties do not survive, some of them do so and 
cannot be destroyed, either by free will or any obstacle. 
So there is no hate so senseless as wholly to crush 
out love, nor despair so violent as to exclude hope. 
And finally, we cannot be so completely engrossed or 
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beset by bodily passion as to prevent some intellectual 
faculty from appearing. In so far as any of these faculties 
produces disturbance, it is not spiritual, for the true 
activities of the spirit, whether amid the tempests of the 
passions or in the silence of sleep, during which we are 
guarded by the Divine Grace which ministers to us even 
in the womb, always enjoy, above every change of fortune, 
the life and peace which belongs to them. The ideas 
which cast us into disorder and, in common language, 
unseat the mind, must be traced to alien principles, as 
we can observe even in dreams; while those on the other 
hand which invoke calm and serene emotions are spiritual, 
so that they can bring us promises of eternal blessings, in 
spite of conflicting emotions. These then are the faculties 
through which we are chiefly enabled to banish and even 
overcome the evils proceeding from bodily humours or 
from objects; and for this reason they occupy the first 
place, because they are wholly adapted to their own objects, 
the divine attributes. We must single them out from the 
marvellous complexity of mental powers and assign them 
to the justice of God ; except in so far as we attribute them 
to the common good. 

There remains free will, that unparalleled wonder of 
nature, which pervades all the faculties which I have 
claimed for the soul; it is the faculty by which the soul 
is enabled to bend itself in any direction. Consequently 
it possesses its own conforming faculty, in accordance 
with my doctrine, and this is none other than the element 
of infinity which is innate in us. For infinity is the last 
sphere of the divine attributes, embracing all the rest. 
For it is a supreme Common Notion that nothing can exist 
beyond infinity. So we are rightly accustomed to say that 
with God nothing is impossible through His absolute 
power; though in virtue of His justice, goodness and 
wisdom, He never surrenders His nature. Since we are 
made in the image of God, all the good we experience is 
derived from His goodness and wisdom. And so too He has 
fortunately endowed us with an element of His infinity 
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in free will. I am surprised that the schools have failed to 
notice this. Man, then, is infinite in so far as he is free ; for 
what is free or infinite has no limit. But at this point a 
distinction must be made. This faculty is not free in 
every instance, nor do its activities always correspond to 
this freedom. As regards the first part of this proposition, 
it must be remembered that freedom must be viewed in 
two ways in us, firstly with reference to the means, and 
secondly with reference to the end. We are not free in 
relation to the end, because no one can prevent himself from 
desiring Eternal Happiness, as I have argued fully in 
another place. But in relation to the means we are free, 
us | have observed above, and as inner perception shows. 
‘There is no need to pay attention to those who, relying 
upon so-called logic, try to abolish this freedom in the 
means to happiness; for they pay no regard to the fact 
that the faculties cannot be brought into conformity 
outside their proper objects. And reason has no perception 
of what lies outside its own analogy. It is not reason that 
hopes or fears, but the faculties which are designed for 
this function. So too it is neither love nor fear which 
excite doubts, but the reasoning faculties by means of the 
Questions which I shall discuss later. Free will, then, 
must be judged by the inner sense, and the man who feels 
himself free has no feeling of restriction. Natural Instinct 
is then the first of the faculties both in man and in other 
creatures, while free will is the last. Between these all the 
other faculties are situated, the most essential processes 
following immediately after Natural Instinct. Free will 
is of no value in vegetable activities. Man does not grow 
i stature nor enjoy good health according to his desires, 
hut there is nothing that hinders him from love, hope, 
confidence in God and eternal joy. We must turn to 
yhysicians for an account of the extraordinary difference 
yetween voluntary, involuntary and mixed impulses. 
Interesting consequences can be drawn from these dis- 
(inetions ; but the brevity which I adhere to throughout 
precludes a discussion of them here. 
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We must accept as the gift of God the eternal Happiness 
that of necessity is bestowed on us together with the means 
by which it is attained, with the consequence that we 
perceive that whatever kind we desire has been given us in 
abundance even during our life here. Common experience 
and the condition of mankind show that in food or 
clothing the Providence of nature does not exceed the 
means at its disposal. The purpose of this provision 
is that in enjoying them we may give thanks to the special 
Providence of nature. Men who become slaves to worldly 
ends should take care that the results do not accord with 
their choice, For when they pursue Eternal Happiness of 
this kind, what prevents them from following it for ever ? 
It is a great thing to endeavour to enjoy Eternal Happiness 
with God ; it is an even greater thing to dare to expect it. 
We must reflect that free will has been given us for our 
benefit, that we may devote ourselves by our free choice 
to the means which lead to Happiness. The activities of 
the elements are clearly determined ; those of vegetables 
can be seen to be a little freer; animals emerge further into 
a greater liberty, but man is released from every constraint. 
There is no desire closed to him, almost nothing beyond his 
power. In free will, then, we arrive at the final characteristic 
ofman. Nor dowe have any experience of it unless we have 
courage and vigour. Let us cease, then, to slander this 
faculty, on the ground that it is evil and springs wholly 
from the corrupt element of Nature. How could anyone 
be good who is incapable of wickedness ? Determined 
actions are not our own actions at all. ‘They proceed 
according to destiny and cannot be otherwise than what 
they are. Only voluntary actions belong to us. A man 
should give thanks for the gift of freedom to resist, and he 
who proves himself independent may seek, demand and 
obtain his reward from the supreme goodness. In this way 
he will taste reality. But he must be careful not to mar the 
divine image through sin, and so deprive of Eternal 
Happiness what does not suffer blemish. So much, then, 
may be said briefly on the subject of free will. In it we 
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ean trace in narrow compass the form and system of the 
infinite. I admit that further considerations might well 
he added here on the subject of free will, since it pervades 
und informs all our faculties, and after this life is over it 
hears them aloft and incites them to fresh activity. Some- 
thing might also be said concerning the scorn of death, for 
death above all distinguishes us from God. But because 
! seek brevity throughout, these points must be deferred. 
Mention should also have followed of the sense of grace 
which works within us, a spiritual aid which is entrusted 
{o our inmost being; but since these perceptions are 
directly due to God, they must be referred to Grace or 
special Providence. I will deal with them when speaking of 
revelation at the end of this book. T descend, then, from 
these faculties through those forms of consciousness 
which arise from the humours, to the body and what 
belongs to it. 

Internal physical apprehensions I term those which spring 
from the motions of the bodily humours and fill us with dis- 
comfort, producing coarse and oppressive sensations. The 
faculties relating to these apprehensions apply to the world 
while those of the preceding class apply to God; for 
they are alien and external to their origin, so that when they 
we brought into contact with their own objects which are 
essentially transitory and particular, they quickly produce 
revulsion and disgust, even when they succeed in conforming 
to their desires, 

I have computed the number of sense organs as five, 
with the Schools, but I have raised the number of senses to 
correspond with the number of differences, following the 
evidence of consciousness itself. It is absurd to suppose 
that there are only five senses. I will now discuss the 
physical senses, Every coarse and transitory agitation 
helongs to them, whether it is active or passive. Sucha list 
includes more particularly hunger, thirst, sensual impulse, 
pathy, envy and melancholy. The manifestions of these 
| take to lie in pleasant or unpleasant nervous sensations, 
wueh as those of lust, itching, tickling, laughter, sloth, 
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yawning, stretching, sleep, grief, irritability, rage, fear, 
terror, weeping, nightmare, and many others composed of 
a mixture of these, of which there is an immense number ; 
every instance, in fact, which depends on these principles is 
included in the definition and produces a fresh sensation 
according to its differences. I have shown above that 
apprehensions are stimulated in various ways. We ex- 
perience different sensations in each case when the principles 
latent in the humours react on one other, when the impulse 
is derived from the principles of individuation in objects 
or to their images retained in memory; and again when 
the mind acts on these principles. And when these 
principles are combined alternatively, as we must be pre- 
pared to find in every instance of sensation, they produce a 
new variety, So we have to examine the sources of these 
types of consciousness as well as their differences. I 
proceed to discuss those which function when the humours 
are active. 

Now there are four humours corresponding to the four 
elements ; I need not elaborate what is common knowledge. 
I base my doctrine on it, following the view of distinguished 
Schoolmen. Now with humours it is not their external 
and mineral mass which is important as the more pene- 
trating force and impulse issuing from the internal 
spiritual structure. For we must refer to the vital system, 
where life-spirits, principles, atoms, and minute bodies 
(in which all things are preserved in the bosom or intimate 
depths of Nature) must be carefully examined. Yet they 
are quite alien and external however much they come 
within the domination of the mind. All the more are they 
impelled to seek self-preservation, though for the most 
part through an impulse that is blind. But in so far as they 
fall beneath the sway of spiritual consciousness, they 
acknowledge another rule and resign themselves to the 
soul’s command. ‘They always retain knowledge of their 
own species, and thus respond to their own analogy, and 
reveal the wonderful differences which things contain. 
That the reader may grasp this more easily, he must grant 
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that everything which is included in these types of con- 
siousness is derived from the heart of the elements. But 
ince the four humours correspond to the four elements, 
we must suppose that there are certain principles latent 
i) the humours as there are in the elements, just as our 
hody forms a parallel to the world at large. We need not 
he surprised at their narrow compass, for the principles 
ol nature are so disembodied that they entirely escape our 
external perception, unless they are expressed in time or 
jluce. Consider the rose in winter. It does not continue 
{0 thrive in virtue of its root, nor of its stems, nor even 
of its seed, but, hidden within the bosom of nature, in 
virtue of its own power of fertility. Consider, if possible, 
fot the physical circumstances but the product, even 
(hough it may scarcely be seen until all causes meet and 
the rose itself emerges. ‘The number of successive phases 


within things corresponds to the number without. If we 
examine our minds we shall be aware of this; and surely 
we shall return to ourselves with renewed happiness. So 
while the inner consciousness, if we attend to it, shows 


(hut the whole of what affects us exists within us, external 
jerception on the other hand teaches that these feelings 
ure not confined to us, but are capable of extension out- 
side us, The infinite is everywhere and every part refers 


ty some element of the whole. ‘Therefore there is nothing 
which cannot extend to infinity. If the Reader fails to 
j/wep this he must realise that his intelligence is at fault. 

Hut to pursue my discussion. Just as man possesses 
some analogy to the Divine attributes in his intellectual 


fwulties, so in these sensations he possesses some analogy to 
the world at large. They do not then refer to every kind of 
hject as do the intellectual faculties which have the power 
«| obtaining their motions from any object ; they correspond 
wily to particular objects. Nor, of course, are they con- 
termed with eternal objects. Only those faculties which 
! wesign to the mind respond to eternal objects. And, 
lwwtly, their nature is such that when we enjoy them we 
jay that they may last for ever. For everyone desires his 
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hope, his faith and his love to endure for ever. But the 
faculties which I ascribe to the body belong to an order 
which renders them and their objects peculiarly transitory. 
No one desires to suffer anger, grief, fear, hunger and 
thirst for ever, any more than he desires an eternity of 
longing, but hopes to be relieved in the process of time 
from the burden of desire. Finally these faculties do not 
point to the general good, as our spiritual faculties do, 
but only to some particular good. From this it is evident 
that each class of faculties is quite distinct. But wretched 
men may not in their misery seek happiness in pleasure, 
nor in some combination of physical delights. How could 
we be happy in objects whose principles, immediate causes 
and even sensations, so far as we are concerned, are fleeting 
mockeries ? The disgust and horror which physical 
pleasures produce (and no better issue awaits thrills of 
this kind) prove fully that perfect joy is only reached in 
eternal interests. For this reason our bodily faculties 
must be distinguished from our spiritual faculties not 
only by their causes, analogy and objects, but also by 
their effects and by the way in which they are perceived. 

It remains now to explain the character of our bodily 
or brutal nature (or animal as some term it), the “‘ old man” 
who according to the Churches must be expelled. In this 
discussion we must first observe that we possess two natures, 
namely mind and body; but though they are Common 
Notions it is difficult to explain them under the categories 
of existence and substance. But what exercises rule over 
objects and humours is not the body but our spirit or 
mind ; and no sane person has ever held that the external 
elements which act upon us constitute our body. The 
body then must be derived from the humours. But in the 
humours, the mass or sediment is not the body, but a part 
of our physical structure or determinate matter. Con- 
sequently we can only derive the body from the principles 
or vital faculties which are concealed in the humours, as 
though wrapped in their primordial state. For everyone 
agrees that it is the body that feels and the mind that thinks. 
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Accordingly I call bodily structure that definite system 
of principles which in order to produce the human organism 
coalesce and remain latent in the humours as in 
minerals ; (for the humours correspond to the elements). 
Anyone who refuses to look for the law by which these 
principles combine with our own in the mind or Harmony 
of the world, that plastic power which reduces different 
kinds of food to one form, may learn to know it through 
his inner consciousness. Thus the pike, the cat, and the 
human being will each form their limbs in the same 
imanner as does a gudgeon, and according to the knowledge 
ppropriate to their species, direct the food to the proper 
points. ‘The spiritual element in us pervades all these 
operations. Accordingly, as I have often observed, it is 
only our intellectual faculties which possess objects which 
we both particular and common. They form an analogy 
between God and the world and between the mind and 
the body. And so our mind clearly corresponds to God 
and our body to the world, and the principles of all the 
differences in the world are inscribed in man. From this 
follows my proposition that the number of differences in 
the faculties corresponds to the number of differences in 
things, provided that the latter are distinguished by some 
principle of individuation. So our spiritual intellectual 
faculties are readily adapted to the divine attributes 
and our bodily faculties with bodily ones whenever the 
conditions of conformity are present. I hold, then, that 
the entire order of things is represented in the humours or 
elements of the microcosm and that they produce their 
effects whether they enter by physical generation, or by 
food, or by the air we breathe. And when they have been 
concentrated in the body, that is to say, in a unity, they 
wet upon their particular objects through their sympathies 
ind antipathies and are also at the same time acted upon 
hy them, so that, according to their changing activity, 
different feelings arise in us. Everyone can observe how 
alien, unhealthy, transitory and even hereditary emotions, 
the true original bodily stain, penetrate throughout our 
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minds. These principles accumulate in us and have their 
ascendant periods. On this account the emotions which 
come from outside us are profound and affect us acutely. 
We are not only like elements, vegetables and brutes in 
virtue of heat, cold, movement, walking, desire, hunger, 
thirst, animal cunning, and sleep, but we are ourselves 
elements, vegetables and brutes. Our heat is equally the 
heat of the elements ; the vegetable life within us is identical 
with vegetable growth; and our desire, sorrow, fear, 
hunger, thirst, sleep and cunning are one with the desires, 
sorrows, fears etc., of the brutes. Our mind can be borne 
upon these forces in a direction completely opposed to 
its own. And this clearly happens everywhere, except 
where it is a question of the general good. So nothing 
prevents it from applying this incentive. Yet all these 
activities of sympathies and antipathies within and without 
us are controlled by the secret counsels of God, and I do 
not think that any other answer is required to those who 
criticise these points under the categories of purpose and 
of origin. I hold that it is the immediate function of our 
spiritual faculties to bring these bodily principles into 
conformity and to assume jurisdiction over them, so that 
each can enjoy its own province; to which, however, it 
cannot be confined any more than God to the universe. 
We find nothing extraordinary in the way in which our 
humours, or the elements of the microcosm, and even the 
principles of things, assail each other in mutual conflict. 
We are aware of the same phenomena daily in the external 
world. It is our business to restrain them and reduce them 
to order. Whenever the Reader experiences grief or fear, 
whenever he is inflamed by desire, let him realise that the 
humours are aroused, that his savage animal nature is 
active; and that it is the beast within him with which he 
has to cope. He must control them with the help of mind 
and also of medicine. Yet if it points to the general good, 
even the body must be deferred to; for universal Divine 
Providence has so ordained it. How pre-eminent the 
human mind is over the beast, how much loftier its origin, 
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may be inferred from the fact that the sensations of beasts, 
though more acute than any man’s, are not endowed with 
the same ability to pursue or avoid. ‘They would surely 
have possessed this if truth had consisted in mere vigour 
of internal perception, or if we had been given the same 
mind as beasts. Consequently, brutes cannot reach beyond 
their species, while man is acquainted with his own and with 
the brutes as well. All these matters cannot be explained 
at once, and so we come to realise our ignorance of this 
subject, so long as we move in the shades of this world. 

Let us pass on to consider the form of the human 
organism. I maintain, then, that what is active and 
sensitive and is not passive is mind; what is passive 
without sensation and not active is defined matter of 
physical body ; and what is both active and passive with 
coarse and transitory sensation is the organic body. This 
is quite clear from an examination of the differences of 
consciousness once it is undertaken. But mind can be 
passive, subdued and wholly brought into conformity 
through a superior nature; I shall treat of this in dis- 
cussing revelation. I may add something concerning the 
unalogy between the microcosm and the macrocosm, a 
subject of which recent writers have notably treated, 
especially in medical matters. We may notice that the 
iitations of passion, anger, suspicion, envy, etc., which 
ure rebuked as evil by conscience when it is in due con- 
formity, are analogous to that region in which hurricanes, 
whirlwinds, and meteors rage; only they fall upon the 
body instead of upon the earth when they are set in motion. 
Some affections, further, are relegated to a position lower 
than mind but above the humours. Man should not find 
this any more extraordinary in his own case than in the 
imacrocosm, And there are genuinely brutal passions, as 
various forms of disease and madness prove, to mention no 
other instances. In these sometimes the wolf prevails ; 
sometimes the sheep ; sometimes the bird ; while at times 
mild, at times fierce disorders, are rife in our bodily 
organism. 
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We must begin, then, with the nature of the elements 
and vegetables and examine the wonderful laws of trans- 
mutations ; in which the origin, ascendency, character- 
istics, laws and cycles of emerging life, and what can be 
controlled, what improved, all demand precise investigation. 
Yet these laws need not cause us such anxiety as to lead us 
to imagine that we ourselves shall wholly succumb with 
the disappearance of these elements. For although in 
death the faculties and the bodily senses disappear, and, 
in the end, the earthly structure itself dissolves; and 
while with them we bid farewell to every type of weakness, 
disease and passion, such as anger, fear, sorrow, hunger, 
thirst, sleep, and cunning, yet there remains a plastic or 
motive power, there remains intact the understanding, the 
will, all the faculties which love, hope, trust, believe; 
calmness and joy, and every form of freedom. Nothing, 
in a word, which endows a man with a true singleness of 
mind and even fine looks, fail to survive. Old objects 
and even new ones survive and no portion of matter or 
element with which we invest ourseives under the will of 
God disappears, (if we desire to descend to such details). 
Our mind has at every point knowledge appropriate to 
the species to which we belong. But I make still greater 
claims. I assert that when we have thrown off our earthly 
chains, a new and more amenable matter, consisting of 
new elements, will be supplied, so that we shall appear 
clothed throughout in heavenly glory. Even the infinite 
element survives if we have the courage to aspire to it, 
There is no need to fear that my doctrine confines us to 
narrow limits. A thousand consequences follow on these 
considerations, whereby all the fundamental principles of 
knowledge can be established. I have as usual briefly 
sketched the nature of the human body, a subject which, 
with the nature of mind, seems to be left in obscurity by the 
Schools. For fuller investigation of this subject, I refer 
the Reader to his inner perceptions. We must pay no heed 
therefore to those who think that our spiritual faculties are 
merely the outcome of a state of tranquillity in the mind ; 
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for though after anger, hate, and fear, the soul can return 
to its original state, when anger is banished, this internal 
peace does not immediately result, nor, when hate is over, 
does love forthwith arise, nor can our feeble bodily faculties 
fecl confidence the moment fear is laid aside, It is one 
thing not to feel anxiety, another to enjoy perfect assurance ; 
one thing to be tormented with grief, another to deem 
oneself happy in spite of grief; in a word, the spiritual 
faculty is one thing, ever present, analogous to every kind 
of object, comprehending everything and directed to the 
general good; the bodily faculty is another, producing a 
coarse, transitory and material disaffection—(a better term 
here than apprehension, though this term is not wholly 
inappropriate for the conformities proceeding from the 
depths of our minds and from the activity of the intellectual 
faculties). I am confident, then, that sorrow, anxiety, 
fear and the rest can be controlled by the mind, whenever 
the body feelsthem. Accordingly it partly fulfils the function 
of divine justice, partly anticipates some general good. 
‘hus we have experience of spiritual grief, fear and so on. 
Men who expel fears from their minds by the power of an 
urgent conscience, fail unless they seek their remedies 
from a mind already appeased, while on the other hand, 
true joys are not easily banished. 

We need not then be surprised if our loves, hopes 
and beliefs produce agitation when we apply them 
io transitory objects; both because they are not in 
conformity with their appropiate objects, and because, 
as conscience perceives, we suffer punishment for 
our own follies. "Those who agree with me refer such 
passions and the rest to the sympathy and antipathy 
of things springing from the marvellous order of the 
Universe. Such is my own view, unless it is the question of 
some general good ; or, as I have often pointed out, unless 
the mind intervenes. ‘The Sophists may be invited to give 
their attention particularly to this point. Do not thrust the 
#piritual faculties that hope, believe, trust, love and those 
that bring tranquillity and joy, into the baser and lustful 
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region of the mind. For without them the intellect would 
be useless, the will futile, and happiness unreal ; with the 
result that we could count as many miseries as there are 
faculties. These spiritual emotions are so distinct from 
the lower kind that not only is the intellect next in rank 
to them but it is also by them linked to the highest of all. 
If we suppose ourselves gradually deprived of our spiritual 
faculties, I do not mean fear, anger, hate and carnal desire, 
which we can for ever dispense with, but hope, love, faith 
and joy; what would our minds be but shades, spectres, 
and phantoms? The Sophists are right, therefore, in 
referring the prickings of gross passions to the lustful or 
irascible regions of the mind. For my part, I assign 
firstly to the mind all the faculties which provoke spiritual, 
tranquil and happy feelings, and secondly I ascribe them 
to God, when they have been properly brought into 
conformity according to truth of the inner senses. These 
faculties are not abolished, for without them, so far from 
our mind being raised to the divine, it would not even 
be human. All these consequences appear more evident 
if none of these feelings can be found in the brutes. And 
this is undoubtedly the case. They experience grief, 
fear, lust, desire, obey eagerly the call of their species, 
and, some of them, under the guidance of natural wisdom, 
become excellent servants. But who has ever seen the 
beasts firm in hope, singly devoted to the love of good, 
and possessed by faith in eternity and its austere joy? 
Who has ever observed in a beast conscience or repentance 
or concern for a future life? But the most significant 
point is that no form of religion exists among the beasts. 
It is through these differences that we are distinctively 
human, though some dim indications of them appear in 
the animals when the analogy between things is considered. 
Yet doubtless the creatures have no need of them, since 
God appears to have ordained that the human race alone 
should enjoy the right of Divine worship, according to 
the analogy relating to the first cause. Animate creatures 
may rest content to find their perfection in man and in 
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him to lay aside brutal nature. Thus man is the chief 
object of divine justice and to him is principally entrusted 
the general welfare of the world. 

I call the internal sensations which are derived from 
objects those that proceed from the hidden action of external 
objects upon our inner analogy and are apprehended by our 
mind. 

I will treat of the images which affect the external 
sense-organs when I discuss the external forms of 
consciousness. I examine here the internal modes. In 
this class are counted, in the first place, pleasures, griefs 
and certain bodily passions. The investigation of them 
is very delicate and to explain them in terms of their 
differences does not appear to be adequate. For these 
sensations are so closely bound up with our activities 
that it is difficult to distinguish them. The effects of 
both are produced almost simultaneously. Nevertheless 
it is reasonable to believe that some sensations are derived 
from the actions of objects which thereby reveal their 
inner characteristics; unless we assign all activities to 
the faculties and none to things. It is then worth enquiring 
what these experiences are and what account can be given 
of them. But we must not hastily confuse them, and 
therefore I distinguish at the outset those which refer 
(o the mind and those which refer to the body. But 
the objects which are analogous to the mind are perceived 
hy the fact that they have a common form, in that they 
(Jo not act upon our mind but are drawn into its influence. 
Mind, since it is spiritual cannot be passive and so it acts 
freely in these experiences, This is by no means the case 
with the actions of objects on the body. Their 
conformities follow necessarily because the means are 
nearly always present. Thus in musical harmony one 
fuculty can be delighted by modulation, while the other 
i» attracted by a quite different pleasure. How much 
helongs to the mind and how much to the body, since 
they act in such intimate unity, requires very careful 
examination. I discuss processes of this kind separately 
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whenever they are complex. For example, it is a pretty 
problem, and a hard one, to determine how much is due 
in the perception of a beautiful object to external activity 
and how much to the internal faculties. It requires a 
knowledge of the proportion of activity in things and 
anyone who grasps this grasps the entire scheme of the 
world: for the harmony of the world is composed of 
such proportions. And these I acknowledge with the 
most learned Schools are bound up with numbers. 
Compute their intervals and you will find it so. 

But to return: we are enquiring how internal modes 
of experience, due to the effects of objects, may be 
distinguished from other kinds. Any particular internal 
forms of apprehension directly excited by objects without 
any interference of reason, I place in this category. I 
have above referred universal feelings to Natural Instinct. 
In the present class are included those harsh and shrill 
noises which distress some people’s teeth and other 
similar manifestations which are described in romances. 
All these sensations belong to some superfluous internal 
faculty in the mass of the body, since man’s faculties are 
complete without them. A new faculty, then, is active 
here belonging to a different analogy. And so (according 
to the external analogy), though every principle of 
individuation has something which precisely corresponds 
in man, the internal analogy is dormant in us unless it is 
roused by secret, but proportionate, sympathies and 
antipathies. We must not, however, attribute to objects 
all the activities present in these experiences; we must 
grant some to them and some to the conformities 
themselves. But the actions of objects lie more 
particularly here. In this way the interior analogy of 
things is quite clearly distinguished from the external, 
and those that are hidden from us may be comprehended. 
The subject requires careful consideration if we are to 
grasp what is private and innate on the one hand and 
what is accidental and external on the other. I define 
alien feelings as particular feelings which are due without 
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any interference from us to the action of objects. If 
anyone denies this, he must be convinced by an appeal 
to the facts. But when we have a pleasant experience 
from the mutual activity of bodily senses, whether it 
comes from within or from without, we have an act of 
conformity which is due to us; when it is unpleasant 
it is due to external influences. And since the external 
principles are more powerful than our bodily principles 
they attract to them magnetically, as it were, what is 
analogous to them and vice versa. So we are strongly 
affected by a break in a continuous experience, and smaller 
elements are overwhelmed by greater. The continuity 
of the Universe is especially provided for by divine 
universal Providence, while our own appears to be of 
secondary importance. Thus our sorrow corresponds 
{9 a vacuum in inanimate things. For the part which 
has been removed from what was earlier in conformity 
hus left a void. For this reason nature does not suffer 
 yacuum and has ordained that we should be sensitive 
in the inner parts of our frame. In consequence, when 
our limbs are pierced, cut, loosened, eaten away, stretched, 
broken, pinched or crushed, some parts give way and 
leave a void. And so these influences which seem blind 
in things take on life when transplanted to men. I 
hold this discovery to be of great importance for the 
understanding of things. But all principles which are 
driven into a lower nature suffer (for it is not the skin 
or the nerve which feels, but principles or spirits), On 
the other hand, when they are in conformity with a higher 
nature, they experience joy and provoke agreeable feelings. 
Among them there is a feeling of the mean, which is due 
{0 an appropriate satisfaction. 

Now while all things repudiate death, we must 
remember that they prefer to unite with lower types than 
to be carried into an external unity, for so the secret counsels 
of God ordain. I do not think that any other reply can be 
jiven to those who demand the reason and origin of these 
things. I have noticed other causes of pleasure and pain; 
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but these are my views of the causes of feelings of this order. 
Whether changes of temperament can be referred to this 
source I do not wish to discuss here. It is enough for 
the moment to have pointed out the powers of the external 
principles. Since they are constructed in a twofold 
analogy, internal and external, they correspond to different 
faculties, as I have proved by reference to consciousness 
itself. But when an object has passed through the external 
faculties, while remaining the same object, absinthe for 
example, it will be felt by one faculty to be bitter, by 
another disagreeable, by a third wholesome, according 
to the difference of the analogy. ‘This is the source of the 
actions of principles in all kinds of flavours, scents and 
colours, so far as they are agreeable or disagreeable ; 
though our activities may also be mixed with them. 
Many points too on the subject of beauty may be added, 
for it corresponds to mind in my classification ; and also 
on the subject of images, which correspond to the body. 
Thus our faculties are wonderfully responsive to music, 
since they are separated by the same intervals as it. 
Finally, at this point the important question may be 
raised, namely, what are the natural instincts which are 
transferred from the elements, vegetables and brutes 
to us and are always distinguished by their successful 
behaviour ? But since I have aimed at the greatest possible 
clarity and brevity in this discussion, I leave this question 
for the present and pass to mixed sensations which are 
the most extensively complex of all sensations. 

A mixed type of consciousness is one which springs from 
alternatively acting principles and produces effects which 
are fluctuating and variable sometimes on our mind, some- 
times on the bodily humours, sometimes again on objects or 
their images retained in memory. 

Man is a highly intricate structure, and accordingly 
borrows or derives his temperament from the elements, 
his form and growth from the vegetable world, his coarse 
physical sensations from the brutes, and his understanding, 
will, conscience, and spiritual intellectual faculties from 
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the realm of reason; and to these God, in His good 
pleasure, willed to add, by His Grace or special Providence, 
innumerable personal qualities. Consequently those who 
rail against human nature, representing our faculties as 
wholly base and corrupt, fail to notice that some of them 
io intrinsically good and that others are incapable of 
becoming evil. It is worth enquiring what it is they 
abuse so warmly. They can scarcely convict physical 
or vegetable nature of sin; still less can they assert that 
reason, will, conscience, etc., are open to question. So 
they hurl their barbs against animal nature. But in 
wwuth I have amply shown above that animal feelings 
ive not open to reproach as long as the requisite objects 
and laws of conformity are applied. But since it is our 
bodily or brutal nature that is reviled, its characteristics 
must be examined more precisely. To consider one 
aspect of the subject, I think we must emphasise the fact 
that there are two elements throughout bodily or brutal 
jwture, namely the formal and the material. The formal 
element of bodily nature is discovered in the sensitive 
mind according to the favourite theme of the Schools. 
‘lhe material element seen in a dense or compact body, 
\pproximates to vegetable or physical nature, though it 
\s clearly different from the defined matter of beasts, 
for even in beasts we can see an innate element. Now 
since this physical nature is transported and passes to 
mun, from elements, food or even in physical generation, 
wie emerges as a group of feelings entirely distinct from 
the behaviour of rational mind, we must see what feelings 
ive most open to blame and what is the most efficacious 
iveatment for them. 

In a full-blooded and healthy body there occur 
luwless desires, licentiousness, lust and scandalous 
jmpulses, even priapism; when the body is bilious 
there occur irritability, recklessness, violence and_ fits 
of rage; in a phlegmatic condition there result sloth, 
dullness of mind, apathy and paralysis; with black-bile 
there goes peevishness, depression, insanity and delirium. 
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But we must suppose that nature attributes every feeling 
of this kind to disease rather than to sin, and so there is 
probably greater need in these conditions for a doctor 
than for a philosopher or preacher. Consequently a 
lascivious person, when his proper means fail, should be 
given, properly prepared in each case, water-lily or 
Abraham’s balm; the hot-tempered, a rheum, the 
phlegmatic type, agaric, the melancholic type, hellebore. 
I do not overlook the fact that the mind provides its own 
remedies, for as I have shown above by bringing an 
opposing force to bear it can prevail in the full tide of 
passion and control and still it. Nevertheless, I would 
say, if the mass of worthy people will allow me, that it 
is more appropriate to attack physical disease by physical 
means. Those who insist that fearful distress and 
physical agonies can be alleviated, not to say banished, 
merely by the counsels of moral philosophy, display, 
in my opinion, somewhat meagre intelligence. We must 
look for the right remedies; we must enquire what 
temperament actually is, in order to decide the extent 
to which an excess of humours contribute to a particular 
delinquency, or may constitute the preponderating factor. 
For this reason I do not think we should condemn too 
readily those who are led astray in virtue of some 
idiosyncrasy. We have no right to accuse of crime a 
lethargic person because he is indolent, or a person 
suffering from dropsy because he complains of thirst. 
In the same way a man goaded by the spurs of Venus or 
of Mars can be more properly charged with an excess 
of vicious humours than with wickedness. I have no 
desire to stand advocate for any depraved person; I 
merely argue that we should proceed with more gentleness 
in respect to those persons who fall into sin owing to some 
physical, animal or almost necessary compulsion. 

So much must be said regarding the material, coarse 
and inferior part of the sensitive mind. I shall now proceed 
to treat briefly of the evils which belong to the formal or 
superior part of our sensitive soul. In this section I count 
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yratitude and every kind of innate wickedness, which 
cunot be excused in virtue of any intensity of bodily 
humour, nor cured by any purgative, however specific. 


Ilere, then, occurs innate wickedness, which belongs to 
Hur sensitive bodily nature and distinguishes the man or 
henst of evil habits. And here the Reader may be aware 
of the operations of the secret counsels of God; for men 
‘Jo not all possess the same kindly or rough innate disposi- 
tion, the same gentle or harsh inborn character. This 
would surely have been the case if human nature had 
wen wholly corrupt or if it had not been regenerated by 
the way of salvation, Men, therefore, who are assailed by 
{}ieue vices must pray to avert the divine wrath and practise 
the command of the rational element over their brutal 
fiture, Sickness rooted in the very marrow of our being 
‘Joes not yield to common remedies, nor is it to be referred 
t» wickedness in general but to some specific form of 
wiimal impulse. Consequently, whenever our dismal 
wilors proceed to defile nature with their abuse, let us 
femember that their charges are principally directed 
jyuinat the viler aspects of our animal nature and that the 
‘enpures they pass upon our original corruption have some 
justification, provided, as I have insisted above, they 
wlways bear in mind the influence of the secret counsels 
0! God, But we must reflect that all the faculties are in 
(homwelves valuable, provided that the right objects and 
fneans of conformity occur; and even when they are 
fucking, the wisdom of nature under the guidance of the 
(ommon Notions can protest against any wickedness and 
jroyide a cure. No one is so subject to the compulsion 
of his nature as to be irresistibly forced into evil. ‘Those 
who say that our nature in respect of its whole structure is 
iiperfect are assuredly not far removed from the truth, 
fury the divine Providence of the Universe does not operate 
lwyond the means at its disposal. But when they loudly 
seeert that wickedness and corruption always take the same 
form, they show no practical knowledge of the laws of 
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truth. For this reason I prefer that the laws of conformities — 
of the natural faculties should be explained and recom- | 
mended from the pulpits than that the faculties themselves 


should be dismissed and forbidden. With this foreword 
I proceed to discuss the proposition which I have advanced. 

Now it is, I think, a universal characteristic of the 
mixed type of sensation, which has the widest range of all 
the sensations, that it causes agitation. So a complete act 


of awareness does not take place without conflict. But — 


when they are distinguished and graded, agreeable sensa- 
tions are produced, and wice versa. Hence proceed envy, 
jealousy, suspicion, malice, pride, arrogance, scorn, disgust, 
and similar disagreeable states of mind, because they are 
the most complicated and are not properly blended 
together. Accordingly neither the irritable nor lustful 
faculties require these sensations, as they completely 
perform their function without them. In consequence, 
when there occurs a blending or mixture of these sensa- 
tions, we are besieged with a variety of emotions and 
particularly when the humours enter into the synthesis, 
For unless the intellectual faculties control them, complete 
anarchy and disorder would result. And since there is no 
emotion so pure that it does not often give indication of 
some element or passing influence of other types, I 
therefore appeal, in place of definitions and terms, to the 


evidence of the inner consciousness, so that whenever we 


experience any sensation, we can examine the behaviour 
of objects, of humours and of the mind itself. And though 
all these events take place in almost the same instant, yet 
I discuss them here singly and deal with the entire range 
of activities separately, one by one, since I am carefully 
examining each point in turn in the light of its differences, 
so far as the terms in ordinary use will allow. It is im- 
portant to distinguish the peculiar characteristics of the 
different sensations ; if we do not undertake this drudgery 
we shall not comprehend either the world or ourselves, 
And this investigation requires neither books nor teacher ; 
for we discover all we seek in the rich store with which 
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Nature has endowed us. In so far as they afford us further 
jiformation concerning the changing conditions of objects, 
ihe views of the authorities may be profitably studied, 

sovided that we refer at every point to Common Notions. 
We wee from this how cautious we ought to be, especially 
when new views are suggested. Unless we desire knowledge 
lwyond the range of our faculties, which under the guidance 
of inner consciousness we find to be numerous, it is 
{iecessary to waste time with the authorities, because at 
every point we can appeal for proof to these experiences 
thenwelves. ‘The procedure of the Schools in always 
yeerting the claims of reason (often indeed in a very 
siwurd form) is quite unsound ; for though reason in its 


slave is most valuable, it is sheer madness where the 
wljects of the interior intellectual faculties are concerned. 
‘hus the proper conformity of the faculties is not merely 
ty theory but the universal truth. So much may be said 
of the mixed type of sensation, the most comprehensive of 


the sensations; anyone who desires a more extended 
‘iecusion may gather it from the preceding section. I beg 
ihe Noader to bear these points in mind; he will find 
\inwelf set free from serious difficulties which beset the 
fle wnd the theories based on them. No other system 
femaloe according to which we can assign its particular 


wiivity to each agent in nature; and, apart from this 
theory, we should gain either no understanding of these 
fruthe at all, or else one that would be confused or 


smpletely obscure. ‘These truths can only be successfully 
appreciated by the discriminating perception of conscious- 
frees always provided that modes of consciousness are 
soneitered in the light of their differences. 

| pass now to conscience, which is the common 
soheclousness of the inner forms of awareness. On it, 


when it is in due conformity with its objects, depend inner 

soe and assurance ; we are led to deem it the beginning 
wl end of our actions, so that it alone appears on every 
jue of our life. Now I submit here the following theses 
teyurding conscience. Firstly, it has always been present 
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in every man. Secondly, its existence is due to Nature 
or Universal Providence. Men, therefore, should abstain 
from railing at nature, and cease describing it as entirely 
corrupt, for there has been no period at which it has not 
taught men to abhor sin. Let them cease asserting that it 
has failed when its true character was plainly recognised 
even in ancient times. I proceed now to the definition. 

Conscience is the common sense of the inner senses. It 
springs from the faculty which is conscious, through which 
we examine not only what is good and evil, but also their 
different degrees, according to their value or reverse, by 
means of the high authority of the Common Notions, with 
the aim of reaching a decision concerning what we ought 
to do. 

In addition to the marvellous structure of the human 
system, that is to say, the nerves, tendons, ligaments ; 
the inner life of the fellowship of spirits; the unity of 
temperament; the harmony of the vital motions; and 
the common sense of external senses in which different 
elements are united; there exists the most important 
principle of all, namely conscience. The decrees of 
conscience are the laws of all good and evil action, made 
known in every circumstance examined by it. It is so 
widely diffused that no word or thought can escape its 
sway or be hidden from its gaze. But its special function 
is to take pleasure in moral action and to induce a physical 
repugnance and remorse in the presence of evil. It is so 
essential to us that there is no hope of inner peace except 
when it is brought into due conformity. In it, above all, 
the great contract of salvation is expressed and eternal 
blessedness assured, and it is to it that all the common 
notions are referred ; and the physical principles appeal 
to its tribunal as the common centre of all actions. 
Consequently it is not unusual to find in this court a 
conflict of principle in which the issue is obscure. While, 
then, this faculty should be classified among the intellectual 
faculties, since it operates in the light of that category 
which discusses whether things ought to exist in a given 
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way; yet I have classified it as an agent or medium, 
hoth for the reasons which I have given above, and because 
ill actions begin and end with it when judgment is freely 
exercised. But after my Questions, with which I shall 
ileal presently, the issue is referred to the internal court, 
Where the question whether actions ought to proceed 
in the given manner is examined; with the reservation 
that when the point is a spiritual one, surpassing the 
eapacity of men and our human analogy, it is to be 
(incussed with great moderation and restraint; for it 
i» not lawful to pry into the secret judgments of Ged, 
ind still less to pass judgment upon them. In so far 
i» this faculty, in due conformity, influences the body, 
|| impresses it with the disagreeable and unpleasant 


sense of sin; while on the other hand, when the action 
i» moral, it produces a pleasant and agreeable sensation. 
‘Thus, while I have ascribed each of our spiritual faculties 


{9 some divine attribute, and our bodily faculties to some 
jrinciple of individuation in objects, I establish also a 
tribunal of divine Providence in conscience in order to 
\inite in this way the higher with the lower realm, so that 
wll that is holy and sacred may be here investigated as 
holore a supreme court or parliament, beyond which there 
is no appeal. But that which thus constitutes itself a 
jurdian of divine justice has full knowledge of Common 
Notions. For conscience finds its only satisfaction in the 
fight conformity of all the faculties. Thus it exhorts us 
{ repentance when we have failed in this task, in order to 
ling relief to the faculties. It is not then merely the 
ourt of the spirit and the body that is held in the hall of 
fonscience, but the court of God, and before it all the 
‘auses of the inner faculties are pleaded, and particularly 
(howe which arrange and classify objects. So this faculty 
jiiforms and pervades all the physical feelings; if it on 
‘eeasions scorns delight, it endures at other times sudden 
winet of grief with resignation or with pious submission, 
lyusling in the divine justice. Hence, following the 
‘lietates of conscience, we prefer the good of the spirit to 
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that of the body, and the general good to the particular 
good. Thus while a Common Notion teaches us to shun 
every kind of evil, conscience indicates the particular 
action which should be avoided; and while a Common 
Notion recommends us to be temperate, conscience 
instructs us that even in what we imagine to be right we 
should exercise restraint. 

We perceive, then, particular goods by means of 
conscience, when it is in right conformity, while in 
seeking truth and falsity we apprehend particular 
truths by means of the due conformity of discursive 
thought. So after the Questions propounded by the 
discursive reason, namely, whether a thing exists, what 
its nature is, etc., we reach the Question, whether that 
which exists should and must exist in the given way; 
provided that we proceed no further as soon as we have 
reached some Common Notion. A number of Notions 
meet at this point ; and among them that which commands 
us not to do to another what you do not wish done to 
yourself, and that which tells us that when we are in doubt 
we ought always to choose the safer part—these are 
Notions that enable us to avoid serious errors. Now this 
faculty consists of three analogies, in so far as it is concerned 
with a subjective element, with what is of an intermediate 
nature, and above all with our relation to the first cause, 
But I do not intend to discuss these points in detail here, 
since I am preparing an entire treatise on Conscience in 
which I hope to show that it is a serious charge against the 
ancient schools that they fail to deal with this faculty, or 
genus, as some call it. ‘They have nowhere explicitly 
discussed it at all, in spite of the fact that it is imprinted 
on the hearts of all men. In fact it is clear that this latter 
age has rendered a great service to piety in showing that 
Conscience can be happily restored by genuine penitence, 
To this belief abundant homilies from the pulpit largely 
contribute, impressing upon us the divine penalties for our 
crimes, and pointing out to us the distressing, yet just 
punishments to which we are liable if we do not repent of 
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our sins. It is in this way that the common herd is led to 
pursue its good, being harried by terrors to do what it 
ought to do without such pressure. These few words on 
Conscience, so far as it is in correspondence with the 
Virst Cause, must suffice here. 

1 add a few words concerning honour and renown, 
which everyone values so highly that they are only 
wulfered to disappear at peril of life itself. This 
sentiment belongs to Conscience, since one aspect of 
Conscience is concerned with the First Cause, another 
with the relation of objects to us, a third with the 
felution which exists between them. ‘Thus while the 
luw of piety, the evidence of divine favour, and the 
tertainty of eternal blessedness are inscribed in it on high, 
honour and renown boldly claim a lower place; so that 
there is a moral conscience, which is honour, as well as a 
#piritual conscience. I would add a word also concerning 
Conscience in so far as it refers to the mutual relations of 
things, were it not that I hope to discuss this point, God 
willing, in the book on Conscience. 

We can see, then, that conscience is important in every 
kind of action. In the first place, it enables us to recognise 
4 supreme power, which is nowhere clearly perceived, 
though it exists everywhere. In the second place, it 
enables us to be more fully assured of Providence, and so 
{» perform all our actions according to its laws. ‘Thirdly, 
i leads us to see that God would not impose on us virtues 
w austere and difficult, unless we deserve reward and 
jinishment for them. For it is well said that the burden 
#! conscience would be too heavy if there were no divine 
jlun concerning virtue and vice. Yet conscience can be 
great danger, either as a result of scruples which make 
ii too tender, or as a consequence of callousness, a con- 
‘ition which ends in impenitence. For these reasons we 
ust not only have recourse to Common Notions in all 
Hur actions, but we ought to make use of certain spurs, 
Vigilance, meditation and prayer, lest we fall in the midst 
ul the way. But we do not know how to quieten or to 
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banish our conscience so as not to smart beneath its lashes. 
We know that we shall experience it sooner or later, 
however corrupt and wicked we may be. But once anyone 
has undertaken to assign principles to their proper place, 
he must take particular care with Common Notions. He 
must of course possess them in himself, for they proceed 
essentially from the teaching of Natural Instinct. 
Accordingly a man must hold that they can be discerned 
in every command which gives him satisfaction or 
serves his interest. Let him proclaim them clearly, 
however deeply they may be buried beneath a mass of 
words, Everything which affects him is a Common 
Notion. Finally, he must distinguish them from appear- 
ance, from possibility and from falsity, by means of my 
Questions ; for in spite of its difficulty, there is no other 
way of distilling truth, and so the task must be undertaken. 
It is not surprising if all the inhabitants of the earth demand 
a law, since they are urged on by a secret impulse of nature ; 
for thereby they lead us to perceive that what they desire is 
that their Common Notions should be clearly arranged, so 
that they might have a rule for conscience. Let a man use 
his conscience as a sacred bond linking the higher order 
to the lower. And, though we should have no clearer 
means at our disposal, we should yet be no more justified 
in reproaching God on this ground than on the ground 
that He has limited our provision of food and clothing. 
Since there is nothing in all this which ought deeply to 
concern us, for we are too much concerned with ourselves, 
let us not accuse the Author of our good, Who, by giving 
us the means which proceed from His common Providence 
to use for our salvation, will by His Grace enable us to 
enjoy eternal blessedness. 


The Objects of the Inner Faculties. 

Let us now consider the objects of the inner faculties 
and the laws of their conformity. I shall discuss in the 
first place those belonging to the mind, which precede the 
objects and conformities of the physical faculties. In this 
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way we can reach the manner of conformity of the 
tonscience, which finds satisfaction only in the conformity 
of all the faculties. But it is possible to consult the 
wuthorities with advantage upon this subject, and so I 
shall not dwell on it. I begin with the nature of good 
which all men aim at as the common object of the inner 
fuculties ; for since each inner faculty refers to good with 
the hope of attaining it, or evil in order to shun it, the two 
‘ims coincide, in view of the fact that we desire to drive 
way evil in order that we may enjoy good. Good, then, 
is the common object of the inner faculties, and because 
ull good is a means of reaching something better, until 
some final good is reached, this final good must be taken 
to be the supreme good. Now since blessedness consists 
in every kind of good, and eternity in all time, this supreme 
ood will be eternal blessedness. It is not then in luxury, 
of in honour, or in riches, etc., that supreme good lies, 
for these are perishing and particular goods and point to 
some greater good. Consequently we cannot stop here 
lit must press on, until we reach a principle that is 
eternal. And because we cannot find it in this life, where 
yerything changes and decays, we must attain it through 
death. I know that this is a hard saying, but let a man 
tefleet how he began and he will realise its truth. Reflect, 
| say to him, what manner of creature you were in the loins 
0! your parents, and render to special Providence or Grace, 
und also to Common Providence, its due. For if the worm 
hich is born of the corruption of the body can gaze at 
(he sun and rejoice in it, can you believe that you are 
tlestined to be enshrouded in eternal darkness? Be 
wured, your state is better than that which is born of 
sorruption. ‘The eye can perceive a little of this, but faith 
{/w4ps greater marvels. Contemplate the system of things. 


Itornal blessedness is the necessary object of natural 
intinet, the sovereign law of which consists in the self- 
jireservation of soul and body; and this pervades all 
that exists. 


After this come the inner faculties which are subject to 
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natural instinct in so far as all things refer to eternal 
blessedness as their end. But since all the inner faculties 
are naturally impelled to pursue some good, it follows that 
whatever promotes this eternal blessedness more effectively 
is a greater good. But the bodily faculties are subject to 
these inner faculties which I assign to the mind, just as 
these faculties are subject to natural instinct. Such is the 
way in which experience is arranged. As for the various 
degrees of goods, it is conscience that decides them, so 
that the Common Notions instruct the internal faculties 
that I attribute to mind, while these internal faculties 
instruct the bodily faculties. In this way all the faculties 
which are in right conformity aim at eternal blessedness, 
which is the veritable attribute of God. It is, then, this 
blessedness that is the goal of all things; all seek it in 
their own fashions under the guise of self-preservation 
(whatever control God in His inscrutable wisdom may 
exercise throughout), and because they cannot remain here 
long in the same place, they grope towards the future, like 
creatures in the womb. We must endeavour not to lose 
hope, since we experience on all hands evidences of the 
Providence of God, general and special. It remains now 
to examine the good that we desire because it is a portion 
of eternal blessedness, and to consider its nature and 
various meanings, so far as the terms in ordinary use allow, 
For though in this discussion I desire above all to establish 
the order in which the definitions should fall and their 
proper subordination to each other, the confusion and lack 
of precision of the language in ordinary use is so em- 
barrassing that I am bound to beg my readers to test all 
I say by the evidence of their own perceptions. And this 
they can readily do. The distinctions which I have made 
at the beginning must be borne in mind throughout the 
entire discussion and the whole system must be based on 
the faculties, their objects, and the series of conformities 
which exist between them. In every case the facts are 
open to right perception. It is not my purpose to produce 
belief in this book, but to explain truth in its purity. And 
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(ruth consists of the proper conformity of the faculties 
with their objects. 

| now proceed to examine various meanings of good, 
and since good is very like truth we can infer its nature 
from the considerations which I have already advanced in 
eonnection with truth ; for the schools are right when they 
tay that good is another expression of existence. Now 
there are four kinds of goodness: the first is goodness of 
the thing or object itself ; the second, goodness of appear- 
wnee; the third, goodness of concept; and finally there 
is goodness of the intellect. The goodness of the thing 
lies in its internal character. It is a rational relation, since 
there is nothing which is not good in itself. The heat of 
feyer is bad, but there is nothing bad in heat as such. 
‘The relations of all things are limited by their analogy. 
(oodness of appearance is the emanation of its internal 
¢)\uracter which becomes explicit through its analogy with 
the internal faculties. ‘To this goodness may be referred 
all that appears agreeable and beautiful in objects, but the 
wnslogy of such goodness is obscure and difficult to discern, 
for it conceals its origin. Thus I have often asserted that 
what is beautiful and pleasant when retained in memory 
lw the power to move us. ‘That does not happen in the 
wane way in the case of objects that are dry or wet ; their 
Himuyes do not make us dry or wet. Now this conformity 
is real and in consequence it requires its conditions, which 
| (uintain are identical with those which I have noted for 
(ruth of appearance, as long as we remember that we are 
lwre concerned with the interior analogy. We possess, 
therefore, no other rules in the present instance, although 
they are differently expressed. On this point we must 
jrticularly notice that the external forms of experience 
serve as means to the internal faculties, at least when their 
‘onformity is complete, although in some cases they are 
sonformed more readily than the internal forms and even 
‘part from them. Secondly, the internal faculties are 
feiwitive over a great area, so that some of them can pass 
hwyond the confines of ordinary conditions. The goodness 
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of the concept is the first conformity of the thing or of the 
object with our internal faculties following its appearance. 
Accordingly it is quite different from the former and 
requires different conditions, namely, an unimpaired sense- 
organ together with the application of mind; so that we 
have to deal with a totally different circumstance to that 
which is required for the external reception of the image. 
And secondly, the goodness of appearance is quite different 
to that of the concept, whether we consider things or words 
or signs ; so that what is good in appearance, or what has 
the natural capacity for goodness, may be bad in the 
concept, and vice versa. We must examine this difference 
by the Common Notions, and because this examination is 
the peculiar function of the intellect, we must conclude 
that goodness of intellect is the final type of goodness, 
For this reason I maintain that it consists in the conformity 
of all the preceding conformities, according to the internal 
analogy, and in this way it is open to examination, 
according to the rule of the intellect. All the remaining 
types must be inferred from what I have said above, for 
example the nature of mixed good ; for our discussion is 
concerned not so much with good as with truth. 

Now all that I say on this subject must be understood 
through the analogy which things have with us; as for 
the analogy which they have with God, we must believe 
that the Common Notions are the fundamental standards of 
good. We have, then, several Common Notions, ie 
the good inscribed within us; and accordingly we fin 
great unanimity of opinion in moral philosophy since it is 
entirely composed of Common Notions. This is not the 
case in other sciences, except in mathematics. From thi 
cause arise countless wrangling and disputes, though even 
in them there lurk some Common Notions. In goodness 
may be grasped the secret of the universe itself, a divine 
system in which may be discerned a sublime unity. Put 
your trust, I say, in the Common Notions. They provide 
a way which cannot deceive us, for they lead straight to 
happiness. Men, therefore, ought not to live evilly, for it 
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{» Hot 80 enjoined by Common Notions. No religion, law, 
onacience, directs us to sin, but on the contrary, we are 
\iiversally commanded to be good, pious, just, courageous, 
Wil eo forth. But the mark by which we distinguish good 
from evil is wholly the gift of nature; for it is not from 
{he external world that we learn what we ought to follow, 


whut we ought to avoid. Such knowledge is within 
Hirmelves ; and this, in spite of what the authors say, is 
‘ur own, and free, so that it cannot be subject to any 
limitation. Let us not continue to talk of a clean sheet, 
following the ancient school; for we can refer to the 
teetimony of the inner feelings in due conformity, and it 


i» therefore unnecessary to pay attention to these futile 
Pontroversies. 

| proceed to discuss the various meanings of the terms 
ted here. ‘There are three analogies ; the analogy of God 
with man, of man with things, and that which holds 
helween things themselves. Now all good is to be viewed 
i present, past or future. So I wish particularly to 
fonwider this classification of the good which is quite 
Wlequate, rather than the definitions given above, since 


{here is too great a tendency to define it in reference to the 
jevailing dogmas of the schools instead of by reference 
i» the facts. Now of these some refer to mind, some to 
fwily, and some to what exists apart from them. Thus, 
the common good is preferred to the particular, and the 
od of the mind to that of the body, according to the 


‘tigation of reason ; so that sensual delights occupy the 
Jyweet place; such as occur in response to hunger and 
‘iiimt when these aim not at healthy satisfaction, but at 
fiiere fastidiousness ; together with those which are the 
‘iitcome of frustration of spirit, such as ambition for 
worldly honours. 

! revert to a consideration of terms so far as they 
fu) illustrate my doctrine. Now the faculty which 
lives refers to absolute good, for since every faculty aims 


'#| the final end of eternal blessedness, love has been given 


ty) enable us to pursue it with greater ardour. Now all 


" 
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love takes the form either of compliance or of affection. 
Compliance is the sentiment for good apart from any 
desire to be united with it, while affection includes this 
desire. The latter comprises approval, or incipient love, 
fondness, benevolence, inclination, aspiration, longing, 
etc. But when the reference is applied to God, this 
sentiment is named piety, zeal and devotion, which 
culminate in formal worship. In our relation with 
other men it is named friendship and charity; in our 
relation with our superiors it is expressed in respect and 
politeness; while when directed towards our inferiors 
it is called consideration, pity and sympathy. We can — 
also use some of these terms when treating of the relations 
which exist between objects. Here anyone is at liberty 
to select his own terms, though some terms in common 
use are quite inappropriate and result in confusion. 
Sentiments which refer to good, considered as present, 
past or future, are described in different ways. Those 
who actually enjoy the good call it gladness, pleasure, 
delight, joy, merriment, exultation, eagerness, gaiety and 
jubilation. Among these sentiments those which possess 
serenity belong to the mind, the coarser kind belong to 
the body, and mixed types belong to the complex union 
of both elements. The distinctions which I have already 
made suffice to classify each sentiment according to its 
relation to mind or body. 

I pass to the sentiments which are named irascible, 
which may be classed next to the types mentioned. Hate 
refers to absolute evil and every kind of hate expresses 
either aversion or malice. Aversion is the opposite of — 
compliance and consists in experience of evil without 
the desire for revenge ; malice is the opposite of affection 
and consists in experience of evil which includes the desire 
for vengeance. The following sentiments are derived 
from the above kinds, according to the various ways in 
which they are conditioned by their analogies. Such are 
antagonism, anger, boldness, audacity, impetuosity, horror, 
detestation, rage and delirium. But all these sentiments 
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ave wholly physical and animal and arise from the humours, 
) that the secret antipathy of things is developed in the 
sine way in man as in the beasts, though free will often 
joduces further emotions. Finally, we must notice 
twrefully the laws and limits of actions of which I have 
spoken above, so that everyone can recognise what does 
wy does not belong to himself. It must be observed that 
these physical sentiments have no immediate relation 
with the first cause and they are accordingly quite distinct 
from the intellectual faculties. No one can therefore 
hte what is good in itself, though it often happens that 
we hate the good when we mistake it for something that 
jy bud, For this reason error must be corrected by 
iiscursive thought, and it will be found in this way that 
the whole mass of irascible sentiments are limited either 
ly the analogy which things have with us or by the 
fonnection which exists among themselves. For the 
feat, the sentiments which relate to present evil are called 
sorrow, distress, sadness, worry and annoyance ; and those 
Which refer to the past are called mourning, grief and 


feyret, But the most fearful senses of all are those 
Which relate to the future. All degrees between doubt 
wil despair are found in them, such as anxiety, fear, 
tread, alarm, shock, consternation, horror, fright, 
tyembling, agony, panic, stupefaction, paralysis and 
liyeteria, Such feelings are entirely physical, with the 
sscoption of aversion, for while our mind can experience 
#version, it cannot experience hate, etc., and this is proved 
ly veferring to the emotion itself. The unruffled mind, 
therefore, can ignore such feelings. It can contemplate 


sljects within the body or outside it with calm detachment. 
‘the schools are unreasonable when they deny freedom 
it» own home while permitting its existence outside its 
floors; for our mind, I maintain, has the power of 
‘ontemplating all things without difficulty and is not 
fopelled to perform any task it does not like. In this 


“feapeect it resembles the Prime Mover, which moves all 


things without itself being moved. Our mind does not 
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itself change, but wills change in the body, that is to say, 
in its own world, by means of its Common Notions, 
In this way it is not passive but is active throughout its 
entire domain, since the mind cannot be passive except 
under the wrath of God. The sentiments which are 
liable to combination come next. In these discursive 
thought is particularly evident. Such are pride, boredom 
suspicion, shamelessness, degradation, sense of injury, 
and malicious pleasure. Once more I beg the Reader 
to consider the facts themselves rather than the names 
given, according to my method. For sometimes the 
object is present together with the appropriate faculty, 
and in addition the means of conformity may also be 
present. Envy is a case in point, for it takes its object, 
which is another’s good, as an evil; and so too is conceit, 
which implies an undue exaltation of mind. ‘These 
points, then, must be distinguished. So much for the 
names of the coarse physical senses. I part company 
from those wretched copyists who place our intellectual 
faculties with the lustful and angry ones in the inferior 
part of the mind, in spite of the fact that they have entirely 
different sentiments and objects; for the former do not 
reach the divine sphere while the latter only respond to 
it. For what need is there after this life is over for the 
active intellect, if it may not enjoy the love and happiness 
of eternal blessedness ? We may be satisfied in classifying 
the sympathies and antipathies in this group. Amon 
them it will be found that the particular sentimen 
being physical and exposed to corruption become obsolet@ 
and decay; while the spiritual and joyous faculti 
when the conditions are favourable, will gradually t 
towards eternal blessedness for which they prepare the 
way. Consequently, though our mind can ba 
immersed in physical feelings while it concerns i 

with the common good, yet I place love among the 
intellectual and spiritual faculties, because lust and similar 
cravings can be found in a plethoric body apart from loye. 
But I rank concupiscence and incontinence with the 
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juirticular and changeable in their expression. 


| come now to the laws of conformity, and here I refer 
fy my cardinal distinction between the faculties in us 
Which correspond with God and those which correspond 
with the world. I assign the first to mind and the second 
ty body. I term lawful conformities natural truths ; 
{ewe are recognised by our inner consciousness. Men 
should not be so lacking in gratitude as to abuse nature or 
tie universal Providence of things ; they should seek out 
the objects and laws of conformities, without which they 


Would not find even the external forms of experience of 
iy value to them; for all truth proceeds from the 
fonlormity of some faculty with some object through the 
(ppropriate intervening conditions ; and belief, that is to 


wy the sentiment which arises from their proper 
‘onformity, entirely accords with this law. As for the 
Hhjeets of the intellectual and spiritual faculties, there are 
two Kinds, namely, particular and general. In this respect 
tlwy are also distinguished from the physical faculties, 
Which seem only to have particular objects. The particular 


hjects of the internal intellectual faculties are the divine 
Witibutes, while the common objects are physical objects. 
fi the spiritual intellectual faculties penetrate, inform 
wl express the physical principles. But as has been 
jwinted out above, the intellectual faculties correspond in 
umber to the divine attributes, so that some of them 
felite to divine goodness, others to divine wisdom, others 


i) divine justice, others to general Providence, and others 
i) purticular Providence or Grace, etc. I shall use here 
the terms which are most frequently employed, for words 
ie hot in every instance made to fit the facts. In the 
fet place, I shall speak of love, because it is the foremost 
fwulty both within and without us; for if sympathy is a 
hind of love, things which lack intelligence can love, such 


the palm and the vine. 


love was the first of the inner emotions. This 
fully is above all sensitive to the divine beauty 
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and goodness and afterwards to all the divine 
attributes. For there is nothing in God which is not an 
object of love, not even justice, so that this faculty responds 
to everything in the nature of God; and just as many of 
the attributes of God coalesce in the divine unity, so our 
love gathers within it all the faculties. Consequently it 
cannot be in due conformity if a man does not love God 
with all his mind, that is to say, with all his understanding ; 
with all his heart, that is to say, with all his will; with all 
his power, that is to say, with all his physical faculties in 
right conformity. The proof of this rests on the witness 
of the inner consciousness, in proper conformity, or on 
the witness of genuine faith; for this faculty is only — 
completely satisfied with God Himself, and is indeed the 
divine itself in us. So He loves us as much as we love Him, 
and God reveals Himself in the mutual experience of love, 
The love of God is then the sovereign secret of blessedness, — 
which when it is true, that is to say in right conformity, 
is always accompanied by faith. Reflect, however, that 
this faculty has been abundantly given us at the creation, 
in order to save us from ingratitude. This is why God 
has bestowed it on the poor, the sick, the ignorant, and to 
all alike, so that we might have something to give Him in 
return. The common object of this faculty is physical 
love. For this reason the feeling which relates to the 
perpetuation of the species, so long as it is not infected 
with unlawful lust or concupiscence, is humane and may 
spring from the faculty which seeks the general good. A 
this point can, it seems, be observed in the other physic: 
affections, among which no one can fail to discover many 
different kinds in himself. The Common Notions must b 
further consulted here. 
Let us consider, however, the other internal faculties 
following the ordinary terminology and particularly the 
faculties which hope, believe, confide and rejoice. These 
can be seen to be enhanced by contemplation, which 
is due to discursive thought in proper conformity} 
but while those which hope, which believe, and which 
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fiw seem to be very slightly distinguished from one 
Wither, they are however quite different, since hope 
fo) exist without faith, but faith cannot exist without 
lupe. Hope and faith are in conformity when love is so, 
jist a8 true joy is in perfect conformity when love, faith 
wil hope are in the same state; and final blessedness, 
*iluneed by contemplation, as I have said above, also 
i/isen from such true joy. I wish to make these distinctions 
lwiefly so that I can pass to the next topic. Nor is there 
Wty need for me to dilate on what refers to the common 
Hhjecta of the physical faculties. It is sufficient to say 
ihut they can be perceived in any instance of anxiety and 
fiiemsiness, when care is taken. The reader is able to 
feeognise that the intellectual faculties correspond to the 
ilivine attributes. No other rule exists which can avoid 
sivor, ‘The province of Grace, or special Providence I 
phil treat of elsewhere. It can be clearly seen, then, that 
ihe mental faculties must be in complete conformity with 
fod, their proper object. This is proved by the fact that 
tere is nothing else which satisfies the mind. But just 
# 4 device engraven upon the seal of a ring is usually 
fuiiposed of separate characters, so that the various 
fotures which make up the pattern can be distinguished 
frum each other ; and as, too, the seal, since it is moulded 
1) some soft material, must not receive any other impression 
fiom the outside if it is to remain unspoilt ; so the pattern 
Which God has engraven in our minds is not only recognised 
wl discerned through our desires and protestations, which 
/ynelitute the separate elements in us, but the entire seal 
cavity is made determinate and established by these 
#icos in proper conformity, so that anyone who tries to 
*ihetitute any other device would be justly accused of the 
‘/\e of divine high treason, inasmuch as he has attempted 
ty) spoil and destroy, as far as he could, the divine image 
Wid setting that is filled and completed by God alone. 

| pass now to the physical faculties, namely, those 


“which we share with the animals, and which relate to the 


world, ‘These, as I have said, are apprehended in rough, 
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disordered feelings, just as the former kind are recognised 
in calmness and serenity. We must notice that the higher 
intellectual faculties can stoop to the lower order, but the 
inferior faculties do not rise to the higher realm. Conse- 
quently, it is not easy to hate the good which we clearly 
perceive, though it is easy to love the bad; and while we 
can make mistakes in either, we are not so disposed to 
hate the good as we are to love the bad. For the rest, 
when all the required conditions occur, it is not possible 
to hate the good. This does not happen with evil when it is 
fashioned in the same form, for no one has ever existed 
who has not desired an eternity of love. It is, then, a 
confused and unhappy love which leads some to find 
mistaken pleasure in hate. In consequence, the physical 
faculties, or principles, do not have common objects but 
only particular or complex ones which are related to their 
analogous objects. If you imagine that you are situated 
within the interior analogy and are scrutinising the physical 
faculties, hate is the first thing you would encounter, and — 
hate is divided into aversion and malice, which are opposed 
to affection and compliance. Evil is thus the special 
object of the faculty which hates. Now we may judge 
wickedness, according to the best definition, to be that 
which can especially hinder the good ; a definition which 
I prefer to those in ordinary use. It includes several 
points that I omit for the moment in order to pass on to 
deal with the function of the physical faculties. Their 
proper task is the removal of what hinders good. So that 
just as the spiritual intellectual faculties refer to the end, 
the physical ones relate to the means by which it is 
attained. We must reflect, however, that our mind can 
experience aversion, but that it cannot experience hate, 
anger or fear, etc., and when anyone feels these violent 
feelings arising in him, let him reflect that the mind, by 
relying on its common notions which express the wisdom 
of nature, is able, though it perceives them dimly, t 
draw advice and comfort from them. Let us consider the 
conditions which tend to the proper conformity of thi 
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fneulty with its object—and the faculty may be increased 
weording to the number of the antipathies. Such 
wineiples are concerned with the questions whether you 
vile evil and not the author of evil; whether no danger 
threatens you; whether your emotion is not excessive, 
wud so forth, which are all Common Notions, and 
jiiuranteed by the inner sense. Anger and other feelings 
ol the same order, which I have enumerated above, obey, 
with unimportant differences, the same laws. The 
{weulties which express grief follow next, and there are a 
jeat number of them; for experience shows us that we 
tan be affected at the same moment by many kinds of 
sorrow. I leave the gross external kinds to the medical 
experts. I shall discuss only the internal feeling which 
tomes from the mind. 

Whenever we fall into error we experience a special 
fenwation. We must conclude that such feeling is not 
i) our spirit, since the spirit enjoys only faith, hope 
ind love. It is accordingly the body which feels the 
impetus of the mind, in as far as it calls upon a 
portion of the divine justice. Now sin is the particular 
whject of this faculty, as the internal feeling shows ; 
lov it is useless to employ it in any other way. 
‘Therefore it does not give back our parents, children or 
mur riches when they are lost. Yet conscience tells us 
tut God is satisfied when this internal sense is devout, 
‘hat is to say, in due conformity. Our religious teachers 
ileal with this point in a valuable way. The sentiment is 
i) proper conformity if you are anxious to amend your 
uy, if you have not lost hope, etc., which are Common 
Notions, as the inner sense shows. ‘The faculty which 
fears follows next ; and just as hate relates to evil which 
hws been done, and anger to present evil, so fear relates 
t» future evil. It is hard to control this feeling or to hold 
\t within bounds. However, it is easy to see how trouble- 
some it is in that so far from preventing evil it often 
fieourages it. This feeling, then, with good cause, amid 
the incessant dangers of this life, is wayward and irregular, 
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penetrating everywhere. Repose is difficult to obtain 
without some measure of apprehension ; so that if we do 
not put our trust wholly in divine Providence (which I 
assert to be also the truer law of conformity), this feeling 
causes us extraordinary suffering; as an appeal to the 
inner sense proves. Many other considerations might be 
added, but we must turn to the pulpits for guidance in 
them. But so long as our mind can hold itself prepared 
it cannot experience fear. It follows that unjust and 
profane fears are forms of hate and ignorance. For 
anyone who says that God is so formidable that one 
cannot fear too greatly His divine justice is guilty of 
blasphemy. Let a man reflect that all evil arises from his 
criminal actions, not from the eternal councils of God, 
For while a man can expel and subdue other forms of © 
fears, he must yield in the end to the fear of God, whether 
he does so under pressure from without or from within, 
The composite senses come next, in which the conformin, 
faculties deal indifferently with good and bad. I sh 
refer to the most important, such as shame, pity, and 
emulation. ‘These are in due conformity when they are 
directed to virtue. This I prove by reference to inner 
consciousness. vq 
So much may be said concerning the conformity of the 
faculties relating to our physical nature according to the 
terms in ordinary use. It is sufficient to have indicated 
the method to be followed; it is the part of scholars 
adequately to apply it, provided that they abide by the 
definitions I have put forward.. For I do not think i 
the terms in vulgar use can be employed in discussing §0— 
obscure a subject. I have not undertaken to offer an 
exhaustive survey of emotions, for there is no need t 
pursue a matter upon which everyone is agreed. ‘Ther@ 
has never existed a nation so uncivilised that it has not 
desired to embrace virtue, though it may have been 
mistaken in its conception of it. All moral philosophy, 
therefore, is a Common Notion and is the supreme outcome 
of natural instinct, since it springs more surely from natur@ 
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ihun those infamous vices which are hated by all. Let us 
ease, then, from casting aspersions on nature or common 
wovidence, for if men did not derive the faculty of belief 
= this source whenever authentic truths are presented 
i» them, they would not be able to establish any belief at 
wl, It is then impious to say that Nature or Common 
lhovidence is the opposite of Grace or Special Providence, 
oy that they conflict with one another; for they both 
jroceed from God. Recollect, Reader, that all the divine 
witvibutes act in harmony and that the light of grace is 
jellected in nature, just as the light of pity is reflected in 
justice. And while the secret judgments of God control 


{lene matters, the divine actions cannot be judged according 
i» any other criterion. We ought in this connection to 
‘onsider the divine aspect, the reasons why power and 


whility have been given us to kill, to deceive, to utter abuse, 
io slander, and so on; and to examine above all things 
Whether such words, objects and faculties are 
simultaneously given. For blasphemy includes both the 
object and the faculty. We must then pay careful attention 
i» this and distinguish reproach from that which relates 
iy) God so that we may decide whether it is permitted to 


ie it, For, as I have often observed, all the faculties can 
fw misapplied, perverted and confused, owing to the 
fveodom of the will, to refer to no other influences ; though 
{here is no faculty which is worthless or useless in relation 
i) its proper object, provided that the conditions are 
jyesent, But we must always bear in mind that nature 
#/ common providence never exceeds its means. For as I 
live frequently said, man does not put food into his 


outh or stomach, or satisfy his hunger, except through 
the means at his disposal. And since those who revile 
yature fail to notice this, they load her with insults and 
tlurge her with evil. 

‘Yo return to our argument: I maintain that we can 
slander, kill, deceive, etc., when the circumstances are 
fiiting, For so far as concerns God, it is lawful to reproach 
sinners and blasphemers. We are permitted to kill things 
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which serve us for food and even the murderer who 
attacks us, if we cannot defend ourselves otherwise, 
Nevertheless, we should never have been permitted to 
deceive if we had not been obliged to associate with crafty 
beasts. Accordingly, it is lawful to deceive birds, ferocious 


animals, fishes, and possibly at times the sick and insane; 


for instance when we employ parables to instruct them, if 
we have no better means of treating them. As for our 
instinctive cunning, I have attributed it above to a kind of 
wisdom, which belongs to our physical or animal nature, 
both because it causes us disturbance, and because it finds 
pleasure only in material objects, while conscience itself 
shows that it contributes nothing to eternal matters, 
For does there exist a man who has in any way succeeded 
in deceiving God by cunning, or in preparing his way to 
heaven by guile? There is thus an important distinction 
between all kinds of fraud or cunning and true or perfect 
wisdom, which is man’s guide and protector. You will 
perhaps say that ingratitude cannot be defended. But 
why should you not be ungrateful if the benefit which you 
have received has been granted with malicious and crafty 
intent ? We are not required to give thanks for benefits of 
this kind ; we can only condone them. Let the impious 
and blasphemers turn to the proper objects of the simple 
or complex faculties. And of these there is a large number ; 
for there is no faculty which is evil or useless in relation to 
its proper object. Refrain from casting abominable 
aspersions upon the divine majesty. But, if you confuse 
and misapply your faculties so as to follow evil and reject 
good; if you put idols in the place reserved for God ; 
if you degrade the divine intellectual faculties as though 


they were physical ; if you imagine that you can deceive 


men and even God as you can wild beasts; if, finally, 
you prefer faith to reason—do you not bring the entire 
edifice of the understanding to ruin by wretchedly abusing 
the gifts of God and wickedly destroying free will, without 
which you would be as constrained as a slave or a beast of 
burden. Ponder these matters and do not imagine there 
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i» any evil in the soul but only this liberty, without which 
you would not even be capable of good. Rejoice then in 

our freedom, since it is by it that you are made in the 
ace of God. For what is free is divine and infinite, nor 
fun it grow old nor suffer constriction. Rejoice in your 
freedom, for if your goodness were a matter of compulsion 
vod produced against your will, it would belong to God ; 
wil you would have no part in it. But because Illimitable 
(joodness has created our goodness, it has also granted us 
iniverable men the means, through its infinite grace, of 
hoping for reward. Rejoice in your freedom, that is to say, 
i your ability to be wicked, since because of this ability you 
ie granted the opportunity of taking pleasure in good. 
And this does not prevent you in any way from referring 
to God all the good you have done, since He is the author 
ol it and the first cause. 

! am aware that there are many faculties of which I 
lve not given the names, and which I am not even able 
'» name. The Stagyrite has also complained of this 
‘liffieulty elsewhere. Nevertheless the method must be 
jwed, since these faculties can be discovered through 
jwticing the differences between actions and sentiments. 
lt ordinary language is very deficient in terms. I 
should deem it a great advantage if terms could be 
invented for this subject, for it is disgraceful that there 
ive feelings that have no name. But I leave this task 
ty others, so that the art which I suggest here may be 
fompleted. And in all doubtful points we can refer 
\y the faculty from which the proof is derived; I make 
thie single demand—Upon what faculty are you basing 
your proof? If there are some who go further than their 
fwulties warrant, or pervert them by misapplication, I 
ly them to reflect in their blindness. On this matter 
the present book offers plenty of instances. 

| pass now to conscience. Conscience is only satisfied 
when all the faculties are in conformity. All the internal 
forme of consciousness are subject to the faculty of 
fonecience, which reduces to control the entire range 
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of feelings, so that it constitutes the common consciousness 
of the interior forms of apprehension. Its object, then, 
is the conformity of all the other faculties, from which it 
follows that it is a state of conformity. This I prove by the — 
evidence of the inner consciousness. So the lawful use 
of the faculties depends on conscience, whether we refer 
to the analogy of things with God or to the analogy of 
men with things or to the analogy between things. 
Therefore, as I have often observed, we bring the Common 


Notions before its judgment. Now _ whatever — 
examination this faculty can make according to its 


principle, whether a thing ought to exist in the given 
way, this principle does not extend so far as to reach the 


spiritual realm. Therefore, as I have often pointed out, — 


it would be irreverent for us to investigate such matters ; 
its scrutiny begins with the mind and ends with the 
analogy between men and things. So in the analogy 
we have with God there is nothing more satisfactory 
than the discovery that everything is governed with 
justice and wisdom, though we have no knowledge of 
ultimate causes. We must conclude that all things 
co-operate with good under the guidance of the secret 
judgments of God. But when we reach the second of 
even the third analogy, such a question is valuable, and 
there is nothing we can more appropriately ask. It ig 
then before this court that all our causes are pleaded, — 
since it does not acknowledge anything superior to it 
except the judgment seat of God. So the faculti 

spirits and principles which commit sin in the physical 
system are chastised whenever this faculty, if it is im 
proper conformity, censures the erring element; and iv 
so doing it supports divine justice, as I have said above, 
Consider also that the divine intellectual faculties which 
pronounce sentence are at the opposite end of the scal@ 
to the passive faculties; for if we fail to observe this 
we shall never succeed in distinguishing mind from body, 
I have shown above that our spirit closely resembles # 
first mover, which, though itself unmoved, moves all 
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things. You must not, however, suppose that you are 
iitirely free of your bonds, because I sever passion from 
the spirit; for the physical element or that which is 
jumsive in its self-contained unity can endure suffering 
eternally if God so wills; and what is more serious, 
when God has raised to Himself and received back the 
#piritual faculties, nothing remains to bring you relief, 
uit you must be for ever tormented with hate, sorrow, 
tlespair and mental anguish. It is your task, then, to 
jreserve and cultivate the physical elements by the light 
of the spiritual faculties in you whilst you have the time, 
i) order that you may enjoy this world; for we cannot 
‘onceive anything greater nor more fitting the divine 
goodness. 

‘The rest we must seek from the Common Notions ; 
for where could we find more excellent witnesses of 
‘livine Providence than in these notions? ‘They express 
the wisdom of nature, the teaching of natural instinct, 


wid the exact and surest criterion of Catholic truth. I 
hold them also to be the basis not only of human judgment, 
luit also of the divine, eternal counsel of the universe. 
!inally, they are demanded with one voice by all people 
#» « fulfilment of the divine image within us, so that to 


tleom them anything less would be blasphemy. Now 
since the order of the harmonious system of the world 
is such that objects and faculties mutually correspond, 
‘| ly for you, Reader, to derive the Common Notions 
from every kind of object and book and argument, and 
iy classify and arrange them. Reflect, however, that 
\\itherto you have stepped beyond truth, rather than 
hulled this side of it. But I will discuss elsewhere all 
these points and also conscience; for I come now to the 
*sternal modes of apprehension. 


VII 


THE EXTERNAL SENSES 


The external forms of apprehension (so named partly from 
the external position of their organs, partly from the faet 
that they refer to the conformity of the external analogy 
between things) are processes which result in the conformity 
of objects with the faculties of all normal human beings. 
They are directed by the agency of some internal form of 
sensation to apprehend particular ideas of the third order of 
the external analogy under conditions, through some internal 
sense, as the immediate cause, and through natural 
instinct, as the remote cause, although it is in reality the 
principal cause. 


AL these faculties except the discursive faculty seem to 

act simultaneously whenever they perceive any object, 
though their procedure is severally quite distinct. It is 
not easy to observe which are the first to react, so to say, 
unless we follow the natural order and notice by a process 
of careful introspection what state is the first to appear 
in every instance of sensation. If we do this we can 
perceive that in the attack of any object or in its pre 
liminary conformity, an element is present which is neither 
colour, nor flayour, nor number, nor distance, nor 
movement, nor rest. Now I assign this first modification, 
from which external perception emerges, to the conformity 
of some inner faculty dependent upon Natural Instinct or 
some Common Notion. We possess, therefore, a vagui 
premonition, which anticipates the actual realisation of 
perception ; and this springs from the marvellous affinity 
existing between the components of experience. I beli¢ 
it is due, in fact, to the harmonious system of the Universe, 
I place, then, external apprehension in the third positi¢ 
208 
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wid to it must be assigned the recognition of the entire 
funge of external terms, since its function is to distinguish 
und define the external analogy. In consequence though 
We possess certain a priori internal faculties they cannot 
function apart from the external faculties, nor can the 
lulter function without the former. And they only attain 
tomplete apprehension of the object by recourse to 
Common Notions, external modes of experience and 
(liscursive thought. 

It is a remarkable fact that the schools admit only five 
tnodes of apprehension. I think this is absurd, for there 
(ive as many modes as there are differences between objects. 
An appeal to experience proves this. And since they 
Misunderstand this point, the argument of these writers 
entirely falls to the ground. They assert that no other 
forms of apprehension exist because there are only five 
sense-organs. I cannot agree, because experience shows 
that many different objects enter by the same passage and 
throng at every sense-organ. I might use the same 
ivgument to show that there is only a single form of 
awareness, for all the external senses may be reduced to 
eontact. I know that they will reply that in specifying the 
several organs they can point to the seven pairs of nerves 
which lead from them or to the soft bone or to the 
‘itmary projections. I admit these facts. And I agree 
tht there are certain remarkable entrances which act as 
\Wavayes to the inner parts (if the pores are also included). 
Bu does it follow that anyone who is situated on the 
Hiitvide of a house must judge it entirely by the number of 
‘9 doors and windows without troubling about the inside ? 
! readily agree that there is nothing in the understanding 
which has not first existed in the senses, but only on 
‘ondition that the universal analogy between the external 
wil the internal differences is added. Consider the 
‘ifliculties into which the schools plunge us by the doctrine 
ihut since nothing enters by the organs of sense, nothing 
*siets in the intellect except colour, sound, smell, taste, 
touch, size, figure, number, distance and rest, not to 
0 
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mention the four qualities from which they are derived, 
Where would you put the entire internal analogy and all 
the principles of the Common Notions, or, in a word, 
whole range of terms, even those comprised in the 
dictionaries? But they go even further and maintain 
that we perceive colour essentially while the substance 
or essence of a thing is only understood accidentally, ag 
though no conforming faculty existed for the apprehension 
of matters which depend on universal consent. For my 
part, I maintain that we perceive substance essentially and 
colour accidentally, for it is a Common Notion that there 
is a substance or principle of inherence in things which 
may be absent. They could not refuse to admit this, 
except by shutting their eyes, though they are at liberty 
to do one or the other. But there is no need to discuss 
this question further, since experience itself, which is the 
supreme court of appeal where its own objects are con+ 
cerned, shows that there are as many types of apprehension 
as there are differences of objects. Accordingly I do not 
dwell in this discussion upon the theories of these writers, 
since they have failed to discover the proper objects of the 
faculties, or the laws by which they are brought into 
conformity with each other, or even to advance an 

definition of truth. ‘Their situation is like that of wandering 
vagrants ; they have no fixed abode either in themselves 
or anywhere else. 

Now in distinguishing the external modes of appre 
hension from the internal ones we must first notice that 
the former are concerned with the external analogy and 
the latter with the internal. In the second place, images 
of the former type which are received within lose their 
intensity. Fire does not burn, and the images of a 
and of a lamb dwell together peacefully in memory. 
is not the case with internal images. Images of what 
beautiful and ugly, pleasant and unpleasant, retain the 
nature of the objects from which they are derived, so 
they affect us in the same way. In the third place it 
clear that external images are presented to us by means of 
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internal. What belongs to the external forms of perception 
iwuy be gathered from the definition that I have given 
above. I refer colour, sound, smell, taste, touch, figure, 
jwimber, and the whole scheme of ideas which the schools 
employ in their classifications, to the external order, to 
‘yoid departing too far from the customary way of treating 
these points. But there are some objects which I term 
particular and others which I call general. Those which 
are called general by recent writers, namely, shape, place, 
situation, distance, number, order, continuity, discontinuity, 
ovement and rest, are not to be classed as general 
hecnuse of the fact that several objects are comprehended 
ly « single faculty, since every difference refers to a special 
faculty, but because they enter our minds by several 
sense-organs at once. Everything which is distinguished 
i) uny way except in degree has its own analogous faculties, 
iw» | have remarked above. So quantity enters by all the 
senwe-organs, shape only by sight and touch, and the other 
bjects by more or fewer of the sense-organs, according to 
the requirements of the analogy. ‘There are, finally, certain 
‘onditions necessary for the conformity of shape, which 
i not required for the conformity of number; certain 
wre necessary for distance, which are not required for 
inovement, etc. Clearly, then, these qualities differ from 
euch other in view of the fact that they not only produce 
(lifferent apprehensions in us, but require further different 
‘onditions for their true conformity. Consider, I beg you, 
wil these points in the light of the facts rather than by 
‘leferring to the utterly specious arguments of the scholars ; 
ilo not lean upon authority like the lame upon their 
‘yutehes. Just as some faculties, according to general 
#pinion, apply particularly to sound, others to colour, and 
vilers to smell, etc., so there is some faculty which has for 
{is special object quantity, whether it is large, small, thick 
wy thin, long or wide, equal or unequal, etc., another which 
\» concerned with shape, whether it is straight or crooked, 
‘ough or smooth, round or pointed, concave or convex, 
another which has for its object position, whether high or 
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low, right or left, before or behind, etc. In a word, there 
are faculties which correspond to the remaining chief 
differences and their allied qualities. Among these some 
refer to the category of substance, others to the categories 
of quantity and quality. Lastly there is one faculty which 
is concerned with degrees and another which is concerned 
with order, for there are many objects which differ o 
in degree or order, though they have different names, at 
have already often remarked. We must take into con- 
sideration the points which I have just stated. Colour, 
shape, beauty and pleasure enter by the same sense-organ ; 
but they do not fall under one faculty ; but each difference 
has its special faculty. 'There is then one faculty for colour, 
another for shape, and another for beauty or proportion, 
One faculty expresses praise, another desire, as is proved 
by the laws of conformity, without any further evidence 
being necessary; and these will be found to differ in 
each case. Anyone who marvels at the speed at which 
his inner processes function should reflect on the vast 
range of the system to which he owes his origin, and 
recognise the truth within him. 

It is important to notice that objects which enter 
the greater number of sense-organs approach closer to the 
spiritual faculties, and that they are more necessary. For 
since those that are reflected by the body are less necessary, 
they are less lively. But this point has been sufficient 
laboured by others in their discussion of external sense } 
though it is only in treating of sight that they display any 
shrewdness, as though the other senses were useless or 
undignified or were not subject to any special conditions 
in the process of conformity. So much is this the case 
that there do not at present exist sufficient words t 
express the differences between types of smell; so that 
anyone whose delicacy of smell is challenged is obliged t 
betake himself to tasting, and savours a divided apple, 
mouth open, with nose and palate at the same time. Some 
smells are pleasant to the brain, others to the stomach, and 
I shall make some remarks on these after briefly discussing 
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wiht, since the treatises may be consulted on the subject. 
| have no desire to elaborate points which the schools 
lve discussed at length. Itis sufficient to offer a definition 
of truth in this work and to put forward the method and 
the art of proof. For we waste our time in seeking truth, 
‘less each faculty in due conformity has the same degree 
of certitude as is possessed by the faculty of sight, when 
lis proper object and the true sense of conformity are 
Wesent, 

| come then to the faculty of sight. Its sense-organ is 
{he subject of many eulogies in the schools. It is extolled 
w the door of the sun, the divine member, the mirror of 
the spirit, etc. We judge the inner disposition from the 
eyes, ‘Thus, in moods of daring they protrude, in reverence 
they are cast down, in love they languish. But further we 
tloduce the health of the whole body or the approach of 
sickness from the eyes. We are led to believe that the 
whole body is well when the eyes appear healthy. Again, 
{i i» through them alone that we can contemplate the 
\weuvens and they detect most of the differences between 
‘\ings. Finally, they are of great service in memory and 
sevollection, both because they are the first to receive the 
forms of objects, and because by means of relevant 
tivoumstances they can readily recall facts which would 
hwve been almost forgotten. There is no faculty which is 
«» dependent on conditions, since besides those which I 
jointed out at the beginning of this book, it requires that 
the object (I do not say the medium), should be sufficiently 
iluminated to be seen. When these conditions are present 
{i never errs, though otherwise it can lead us astray and 
lw deceived in the objects before it. Such considerations 
lve led me to insist that every kind of truth is subject 
i) conditions. For what use would the faculty of sight be 
\{ light, the required medium, distance, etc., and all the 
uther necessary conditions were absent? These conditions 
{ink together the truths I have expounded. I commend the 
esunination of them to those who wish to consider our 
truths, ‘Chose who know the laws or conditions which are 
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means to the conformities will possess the actual con- 
formity of each object, whether they refer to passing or 
eternal objects. And if anyone grasps these truths, faith 
will not fail to be added to him. 

I return to the more notable differences in the eye of 
man. One is that only human beings have eyes which 
differ in colour, for the eyes of all other animals are 
identical, or but slightly different in this respect, with the 
possible exception of the horse, as the authorities on 
natural history point out. The most eminent anatomists 
of our time tell us that man does not possess the muscle 
which keeps the eyes of the animals on the ground, from 
which they rightly infer that man is born to contemplate 
the heavens, I leave the question whether the substance 
of the eyes is derived from water or from fire to the schools, 
It is clear that the light which is in the eye is not what we — 
see, just as the heat in the finger is not what is touched, 
Everything man feels exists outside him. Even all the 
sorrow which he undergoes is external. A man can largel 
overcome it by his inner powers, or at least can leave it 
behind with his body. This is a valuable reflection in all 
kinds of circumstance ; it is not you yourself but all your 
sorrow which will be destroyed. We may here examine & 
great problem, whether the appearance or images of things 
which enter by the sense-organs are actually cut off from 
the objects, or whether they flow from them in continuous 
streams, or whether it is the spirits which are drawn forth 
and imprinted, or whether they are perceived by a special 
disposition, or whether several of these ways are used, of 
none of them. No one I think has given a satisfactory 
answer to these questions, But to consider all the forms 
of apprehension together. Some media are outside us and 
others belong to us, so that their causes in each case must 
be different. The fire remains hot, whether you are a 
or feel cold; the stone is hard, whatever you do; a 
unless shapes retained their identity, our own preservation 
would be impossible to understand. Consequently we m 
charge certain recent authors with over-subtlety if 
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weribing universal processes of objects to dispositions. 
Objects may not be perceived without some disposition, 
but anyone who leaves out the actual sensation banishes 
the real object which he is obliged to assume to prove his 
case. These second-rate philosophers generally succeed 
in saying something which has the appearance of truth, 
but this truth must not be attributed to sensation but to 
the analogy between things or possibly to the established 
arrangement of things, which we may call disposition, or 
any such name you like. It is entirely beyond man’s 
understanding. Its nature is so extraordinary that the 
huge mass of a mountain can enter complete through the 
wupil of the eye and be retained in the head without 
Rating its confines. Accordingly the question how 
objects are perceived is very difficult when we are dealing 
with natural objects. A similar difficulty concerns the 
jlustic force which reduces to the same element various 
Kinds of food; no one can ever understand how the same 
{ood can be directed into many parts, or how several kinds 
of food can unite at one point. These questions the 
rouder must leave on one side in default of the conditions 
necessary for such truths. Nor is this very remarkable, as 
| shall show at greater length in my Zetetica. 

Let us consider the medium required for sight; it 
comprises air, water, and every kind of transparent body. 
Ilere it must be noticed that the medium which is the 
simplest and most flawless is the most suitable. But 
since it is so varied there must be some diversity in the 
medium sufficient to produce the differences between 
truths. I have stated at the beginning of this book that 
we could not explain all this at once; and the remaining 
conditions required for vision may be found at that 
ace. And I have explained above the connection 
yetween the physical faculties and particular objects, 
and between the intellect and universal objects; and 
that the latter are not perceived apart from the former 
nor the former apart from the latter. As for the errors 
jue to sight, I shall treat of them when I discuss the 
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its most frequent errors is that it is exposed to a greater — 


number of conditions than the other senses. The schools 
fail to notice these conditions in spite of their obvious 
character, and so the fact that it is impossible to attain 
truth apart from them escapes their notice. We must 
assume that every kind of truth is subject to conditions, 
and that if they are present infinite new faculties and 
objects will not fail to appear; while on the other hand, 
apart from the conditions which have been mentioned, 
the faculties we have would be valueless; we should 
be in darkness and liable to absurd errors. So much 
may be said briefly on the subject of the visual faculty ; 
for on this subject, as on what relates to differences of 
colours, information can be obtained with advantage 
from the authorities. 

Let us now turn to the faculty of hearing. Its special 
object is sound. Differences of sound are called high, 
low, sharp, dull, etc. The required medium of trans- 
mission is air. Some authorities add water, adducing 
in support the croaking of frogs. This faculty is in right 
conformity when it possesses the conditions which I 
have mentioned at the beginning of this book. Many 
objects enter by the organ of sound, and they require 
their own laws to bring them into conformity, such as 
number, proportion, harmony, the objects of the intellect 
and of faith, etc. It has been well said that the blind 
who hear are wiser than the deaf who see, for hearing 
is the sense by which a man learns; as long as by faith 
you do not mean reliance on authority, but what springs 
from the proper conformity of the faculties. For this 
is within us, while the essential nature of the former is 
external to us. It is in this way that I chiefly distinguish 
the truth of things from that of the intellect. When 
you experience conviction or an inward act of consent, 
as a result of certain doctrines, consider whether the 
object in question has been brought into conformity 
as a probability, a possibility or as an eternal truth. For 
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it may happen that a rash use of discursive thought, 
whereby these points have received insufficient attention, 
may bring everything to confusion, with the result that 
what is probable or possible will be taken for the truth 
und vice versa. It is important, then, to consider these 
facts, unless we prefer credulity to true belief. Further, 
{ do not merely assume this belief in the past and future, 
| insist upon it as essential ; provided, that is, such truths 
are distinguished from Common Notions, or eternal 
universal truths, and seek their standards from them. 
Common Notions tell us that the past is for us probable 
and that the future is possibility. These Notions we 
ust at all times accept with reverence, for in them we 
recognise the common God. However true any book 
inay be in respect to the truth of object, your own truth 
‘ust be derived from yourself. It is necessary to examine 
each proposition by means of my Zetetica in order to 
divcover not only under which question it falls; but 
also which faculty is used to prove it, there being no 
other way of reaching truth. We must reflect that 
Common Notions arise more from Nature or reason 
hun from foul crimes. For though bad and depraved 
jen exist everywhere, no Common Notion tells them 
(o be so. Let not ungrateful men cover Nature or the 
eneral providence of things with abuse and blasphemy 
‘der pretext of commending grace or particular 
jwovidence, as though the divine attributes could not 
exivt together and there were contradictions in God. 
‘he daily spectacle of God’s work cannot be evil, for 
whence otherwise could come the nature of things? 
(mee or particular providence may be more manifest, 
for God is not limited either in His words or in Himself. 
uch, then, are the considerations which I have adduced 
{ov the attention of the Reader under the topic of hearing, 
ws well as elsewhere. 

Let us consider the organ, or workshop of hearing. 
I) it I find that the labyrinth, the stirrup, the anvil and 
ihe mallet, ete., can be detected. The expert anatomists 
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tell us many interesting facts about them. You will 
notice a close correspondence between the ears, the 
larnyx and the palate, owing to the extension of the pair 
of nerves into those parts. Voice is attributed to animals” 
and sound to inanimate objects. Some sounds occur 
in man when imagination is present ; others occur without 
it. In this way we can distinguish words from coughing 
and clearing the throat. Sound appears to be something 
material, for we do not perceive it so clearly when the 
wind is contrary as when it is favourable. It has been 
well pointed out that sound is produced by a compressed — 
spiral impulse of air against a solid obstacle, for it is 
incorrect to say that the sound is the impulse itself. 1 
shall discuss the errors due to hearing when I treat the 
causes of errors; there are a large number of them, 
and they are the source of much alarm. The larnyx is 
a marvellous object. It is situated above the artery of 
the trachea and serves to provide the voice with ite 
elementary material by means of its air-filled cavi 
The tongue ceaselessly presses against the throat, twisti 
pushing and expanding, and so produces speech. I 
this way the whole mystery of the process, the result of 
which is voice, may be explained. If it were to proceed 
straight upwards, no one would hear himself speak; 
which would be, I imagine, highly disagreeable to many 
who find a peculiar pleasure in listening to themselves, 
The faculty of smell occupies a central position ami 

the senses. Smells differ in being coarse, sweet, stinking, 
putrid, rancid, mouldering, cankerous, faint, etc., 
which may be added various tastes such as sharp, acid, eté,, 
and the various smells of flowers, herbs and roots, such 
the rose, hyssop, and angelica. In this connection I Iq) 
down the proposition that objects which affect our faculti 

in the same manner are for us identical, provided that 1 
new and more powerful character arises. But I will dise 
this principle when I put forward the method of a mo 
exact philosophy. The medium required for conformil) 
in smell is air, and according to the authorities, water 
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‘They refer in proof to fishes, though as far as we are 
concerned air alone is the proper vehicle of smell, so that 
if the requisite conditions of which I have spoken at the 
beginning of this book are united with this medium, the 
faculty of smell will be in proper conformity with its 
object. There is still some dispute concerning the organ 
of this faculty. It is clear that it lies in the nostrils, for we 
can smell nothing when they are closed. But there is 
reason to be doubtful about the immediate factor in smell. 
Yet since the seven pairs of nerves which proceed from 
the brain and extend through our organs constitute the 
direct organs of the other senses, it seems likely that the 
strength of odours is softened and modified at the lower 
part of that bone which is pierced like a sieve, and which is 
called the spongeous bone because of its softness. They 
‘re then carried to the mammillary tips, which are very 
soft nerves, and which constitute the immediate organ of 
smelling. The pleasure given by this sense is of a very 
yross quality and is therefore physical. It has in 
consequence hardly anything in common with sight and 
hearing, and is incapable of drawing inferences except in a 
very vague way, in relation to number, figure, motion, 
reat, etc. ; though the sense of touch, which is fundamental 
to all the others, is capable of such perception. We may 
infer that the sense of smell in animals is more refined, to 
enable them to seek out their prey, and for this purpose it 
was necessary that it should be extraordinarily acute. For 
i» I have often observed nature does not fail in cases of 
iecessity. As for the slow way in which our sense of smell 
vets, [ do not attribute it so much to the mucus flow from 
the brain, which occurs rarely in other animals, as to the 
jrovidence of nature which has ordained that we should 
Hol possess great delicacy of smell lest we should be unable 
{9 experience the odours appropriate to us. It would not, 
however, be unfitting to enquire whether this faculty 
enubles us to grasp a greater number of different odours 
than the animals. It is certain that the analogy of odours is 
(uite different, so that what pleases us is often disagreeable 
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to the animals and vice versa. Thus the sense which leads 
them to learn seems in us to be concerned only with 
pleasure or dislike. We can, however, use smell for 
judging what is suited to the body and to nourishment, 
though in an elementary rather than in a thorough manner, 
Now I observe two kinds of smell, one which is agreeable 
to the brain and another which pleases the stomach. In 
reference to the latter kind I maintain that food is 
wholesome whenever it produces an agreeable sensation 
of smell and taste. We ought, however, to abstain from 
any nourishment which is tasteless and odourless unless 
we discover by experience that it benefits us. For nature 
or general Providence warns us to be careful when neither 
smell nor taste is present, since food from which they are 
absent is not distinguished by any character in nature, 
The sense of smell must be very delicate if it is to examine 


the differences between the smells which have been 


mentioned above. Musk or civet ought not to be given as 
nourishment, because their smell is more often agreeable 
to the brain than to the stomach. The pharmacopeeia, 
not to mention kitchens, inform us that raw odour ig 
benefited by cooking. ‘The following is a test of good food 
particularly valuable to those who possess well-developed 
noses; there is a close connection between smell and 
taste. Everything which smells has flavour and more 
often vice versa. But you must be careful and see that 
all the other conditions which I have discussed at the 


beginning of the book are present. I do not deny, however, 


that there are certain foods, the smell of which is 
unpleasant, which can be safely taken. But if we examine 
them we shall find that their odour pleases the stomach, 
though it may be unpleasant to the brain. This is the case 
with garlic, etc. These points call for delicate experiment, 
I leave them in order to pass on to taste, in which we 
find a close affinity with smell. I think that anything is 
more perfect the nearer it approaches to the sense of 
touch. ‘Touch is more developed in man than in the other 
animals. ‘The schools debate whether smells are material 
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or immaterial, though they do not tell us what matter is. 
But the fact that wind scatters smells, that man inhales 
breath when he smells, and even the fact that one odour 
dispels another, all suggest that they are material. On the 
other hand the dissipation of smells high and low and in 
every direction, so that they are instantly wafted afar, 
lead us to suppose that they are immaterial. ‘This faculty 
is very useful, I grant, in dealing with plants, and 
consequently we can detect indications of medicines, as 
well as signs of food by means of smell. For the evidences 
»resented us by sight are misleading, as recent philosophers 
jave pointed out, and the better remedies are not discovered 
through noticing their external characters. Some remedies 
may be recognised by their outward aspect when a more 
leisurely examination is impossible, as for example in 
cases of snake-bite. We ought, then, in this investigation 
to place smell first, and taste second, as connected 
faculties. 

Flavour is the special object of the faculty of taste, 
and the correct medium is a kind of tasteless saliva, the 
presence of which, together with the conditions described 
wt the beginning of the book, ensures that this faculty 
is in conformity. The various flavours are raw, cooked, 
sweet, sour, bitter, sharp, acid, salt, astringent or dry, 
yreasy, and tasteless or insipid ; which latter is perceived 
hy the fact that flavour is absent. ‘There are, further, 
twany other different flavours which have no name, as 
we can see from a variety of herbs, roots, etc. On the 
other hand, some of them are too rich in names, for 
alyptic and pontic seem in no way to differ from the 
preceding types. We find also flavours composed of 
several of these kinds. The rose has something of 
sweetness, bitterness and astringency. However, we 
tust also notice with regard to flavours, as we did with 
smells, that those which produce the same impression on 
our faculties are identical for us, provided that there is 
fio new and more powerful character present. The 
perception which is sensitive to grades of flavour must 
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be keen, so that it may assign to each flavour the quality — 
which belongs to it and may know how much can be given — 
to bitterness and how much to acidity and so on, in view 
of the great variety of mixtures which compose flavours, 
Let us consider some of the definitions which are given 
them by the schools. We call raw flavour what can be 
improved by cooking, and a cooked flavour what has 
begun by being raw. Sweet flavour is that which smeared 
upon the tongue smooths its roughness, and softens and, 
as it were, caresses its fibres. Such are milk, sugar, 
and certain ripe fruits. Medical authorities hold that 
this flavour is turned easily into bile. Bitter flavour 
they define as that which scrapes the tongue and roughens 
it by causing its material to dissolve. They observe 
particularly that everything which is bitter is hot, with 
the exception of opium; which shows us clearly that 
there are several different elements in its composition 
and that it contains dissimilar ingredients, because it 
arises from certain distinctive features, namely noxious 
smell and heaviness. Added to which it is viscous and 
thick to the touch; it sticks to the hands and burns the 
mouth. We must therefore infer that there are several 
elements in opium, if we wish to understand its fo 

and influence. The method of examining it I shall 
explain immediately. Medical scholars observe, in the 
second place, that anything with a bitter flavour is subject 
to very little decay. ‘They notice, in the third place, that 
no animal chooses it as food. This flavour, then, belongs 
to the group of medicines. The medical men say that 
the more bitter anything is in its genus the mo 

wholesome it is in its species, with the single exception 
of the aloe, because nature abhors extremities in ev 

genus. ‘This flavour is of great benefit when it is mixed 
with “‘styptic”’; thus absinthe is the most wholesome 
medicine of all bitter things. This is not the case wi 


things which are sharply bitter, as we can see in the 
of unripe fruit and peaches. 
call 


Sharp flavour, which so 
pontic” or ‘‘styptic” dries up, shrinks 
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roughens the tongue. It is distinct from sour flavour 
because the latter tends to liquid while the former tends to 
earth. We can detect it in unripe apples, and also in 
medlars. Medical authorities say that this flavour is cold 
and dry and thus cooking makes very little or no difference 
to it. Acrid flavour is the hottest of all. It bites, gnaws 
and burns, as for example in spurge, laurel, and pellitory. 
‘This flavour has several classes, such as the burning dry 
type, as in lime; the burning liquid kind as in onion and 
garlic; and the burning liquid and dry kind found in 
galingale or pepper, and in a less pungent form in hyssop 
and thyme. There are some which are both acrid and 
acid, as in vitriol; others which are both sharp and 
styptic as in lime. Medical writers state concerning this 
acrid flavour that by itself it is a danger, though it can be 
made safe by mixing it with another flavour, particularly 
when it encounters humours which are difficult to dissolve. 

Acid flavour pinches the tongue without heating it, 
‘8 we can experience with the juice of lemon, orange or 
sorrel. This flavour is mingled with sweetness in 
pomegranate, with bitterness in peaches, and with 
sharpness in vinegar, Salt flavour cleanses and washes 
the tongue. It contains so little astringency that it is 
quite distinct from sharp and sour flavours. It is either 
natural as in rock-salt, or artificial as in cinders. This 
flavour can further be found in plants which grow near the 
wea, particularly when they are washed by the tide. It is 
to be noticed that salt flavour which possesses some 
‘mount of astringency is called nitrous. Medical writers 
tell us that salt flavour is the furthest removed from the 
jutrid kind. Sour flavour, or styptic as some call it, dries 
up the tongue, roughens it and tightens and contracts it 
with chill. It is peculiar to wall apples and wild pears. 
It differs from sharp flavour in containing more of the 
fwature of water, and in being more astringent and rougher. 
Medical authorities observe that it stops hemorrhage, is 
henefited by cooking, assists digestion, and improves 
everything with which it is mixed. Greasy, oily and slimy 
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flavour corresponds closely to sweetness, except that the 
latter is more pleasant. This kind of flavour can be 
noticed in butter, marrow and oil. It mixes with water as 
in the root of the mallow and the lily. Medical writers 
say that when it is introduced into the body it provokes 
immediate inflammation. They say too that it is suited to 
sores, since it is more frequently prescribed to be applied 
than to be taken. Consequently it soothes external pain, 
Insipidity or tastelessness is a lack of flavour, such as is 
found in some liquids and in pumpkins, etc. Medical 
authorities say that it is somewhat cold, and accordingly 
every kind of food drawn from insipid substances is 
mucous. 

There are many other flavours which have no name, 
They must each be recognised in the actual process of 
tasting. ‘They must not be hastily swallowed ; the flavour 
must endure for a sufficient period. We must notice 
carefully how much we assign to each factor in the varying 
and complex combination of flavours, and whether some 
new feature is present; for by so doing we shall arrive 
at a just estimation of the flavours already known, and 
advance with caution in judging those which are still 
unrecognised. For as I have often remarked, objects 
which affect our faculties in the same way, are for us the 
same as long as no fresh feature is present which exercises 
greater influence. We must conclude that the right way 
of seeking truth in the natural realm depends on the 
Common Notions, supported by experience. What time 
discovers must be added. For there are an infinite number 
of facts which are at present hidden from us in the plants, 
and a whole range of odours, tastes, etc., at present 
unknown which I have no doubt that time will reveal, 
Some excellent corollaries bearing on natural history may 
be drawn from these facts; for this method suggests point 


which may be of value not only for health, but also for 


medicine and surgery. The main task is to distinguish the 
different elements which compose the complex ei 
except when the whole plant is of value. To this 
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nature has ordained fire as the principle by which objects 
can be understood. For as I have often observed, nature 
does not exceed the means at her disposal. Students of 
Natural History notice that good exists simultaneously 
with the bad. Thus our latter age has shown that it is 
possible to derive powerful remedies through separating 
the opposing elements in metal substances, though nature, 
or General Providence, has thrust them so far into her 
depths that she seems to desire completely to conceal them. 
Thus we can see that with proper preparation and 
application, what seems most worthless may be turned to 
use; while, on the other hand, what is worthy may 
become valueless if it moves beyond the limits of its 
analogy and conformities. In these matters nature calls 
for a skilful and diligent disciple. To give some indications 
whereby what is nourishing and of medicinal value may be 
recognised ; it must be recalled that whatever conveys a 
pleasant odour to the stomach and an agreeable flavour to 
the palate is a healthy food. Consequently these two marks 
will guide us in discerning good food and avoiding danger. 
When its odour is unpleasant or foul and nauseating (on 
which the medical writers have little to say), or when it 
has neither smell nor taste, though it may be useful as a 
medicine, it cannot be classed as food. ‘The clearest 
indications for selecting food and remedies from plants 
have now been placed before the Reader. 

Sight is chiefly concerned with place and time, but 
also with size, great or small, and with number and shape. 
‘ouch is sensitive to what is hard, soft, smooth, rough, 
yointed, thin, thick, fine, heavy, light, sticky, friable, etc. 
lo these may be added every distinct element which has 
heen referred above to smell and taste, such as raw, bitter, 
and sharp odours and flavours. When the Reader is 
provided with all this information, and the consequences 
which have just been mentioned—which I have chiefly 
derived from the best medical authorities—he will be able 
to test them all for himself. As for effects which are 
noticed by the ear, as for example in the seed of the 
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wild saffron and of the cassia, we must suppose that these 
occur by chance. Now since place is the first element to 
be encountered, we must notice whether it is wild, or 
fallow, or tilled, or private; and secondly, whether the 
cultivation is natural or foreign; next whether the 
situation is shady or open to the sun; whether it is on a 
mountain or in a valley, in a plain or in a marsh ; whether 
it is surrounded by a river or a ditch; whether it is in 
land which is manured ; whether the grass grows without 
cultivation ; whether the ground is hot, cold, wet or dry ; 
whether it is mineral ground : for all these things make a 
difference. Further we must observe whether the crop 
springs originally from sown seed, or is self-producing or 
is some form of degenerate product. And in all cases we 
should notice that those plants which grow in the open 
are more successful, according to their kind, than those 
which grow in gardens on the outskirts of towns, full of 
decay. Hot plants, it should be observed, flourish better 
in cool spots and vice versa. ‘There are a thousand other 
points due to be considered. The sympathy and antipathy 


between things ought to be taken into account when we have ~ 


become more skilful. Neighbouring lupins, for instance, 
assist the vine ; turnips are useful to orchard grass ; medical 
men have a high opinion of thyme and disapprove of 
basil. Moreover each country and climate possesses 
some product peculiar to it. Thus the opium of Thebes 
and the manna of Calabria are considered the finest of 
their kind. And to come closer to the plant itself, we 
acquire evidence of its nature from the size, number, 
colour, and shape of its leaves. But since colour is the 
least certain of all indications, next to outward shape (when 
it is a question of inner power and activity) it is important 
to seek more convincing evidence. We must employ the 


most reliable source of evidence, which is touch, and by it — 


seek to discover whether the plant is soft, smooth, rough, 
etc., as regards its leaves, its fruit, its root, etc. For special 
evidence may be gathered from all these points. Finally 


we must use smell and taste, which are here closely — 
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related to one another, so that by means of the principles 
described above, which I confess to having derived chiefly 
from the medical authorities (I acknowledge throughout 
this work everything which is not due to my own 
reflection), we may arrive at a sound conclusion in these 
subjects. We must not only consult the botanical writers 
in these matters; we must refer to the facts themselves. 
And we need not imagine that this is a troublesome task, 
since there is no better nor more pleasant study in the 
range of natural science. 

‘The apothecaries tell us further to gather flowers and 
leaves before they fall, fruits when they are ripe, seeds 
when they begin to dry up, and the juice of herbs and 
leaves when the small shoots begin to bud; gum in 
the spring ; and stems and stalks when they have reached 
perfection. They offer a variety of advice concerning 
roots. Of these some should be gathered at all seasons 
of the year, such as liquorice; others when they shed 
their blossoms, such as the elecampane; others again 
before they split asunder, such as the wall-fern and 
the iris. ‘These authorities teach us, finally, that we must 
gather all these plants in fine weather. As regards their 
durability they observe that plants the parts of which are 
most fragile and slender, or those which flourish in moist 
surroundings, last a shorter time than those which are 
thick and sturdy. And bitter plants survive longer than 
any others. For this reason we must look to see whether 
they have completely retained their characteristic odour 
und flavour, or whether these qualities have decayed. 
lor some things improve with age, since they lose their 
hitterness, such as occurs with the euphorbea. Others 
ure at their best in middle age. This is the case with plants 
that are sweet, salt, and insipid ; since what is sweet and 
walt becomes in time bitter, and what is insipid becomes 
lifeless. ‘The Reader must remember that nature always 
seeks the easy path, and is above all uniform in its actions. 
Hut if the plant presents us with some new feature we 
must believe that a new element is present which is 
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important to us; though we should bear in mind what I 
have said above on this point. But we may consult the 
writers further on this subject ; their treatment of it will 
be found full and exact. 

Now it must be observed that among all the senses 
taste has by far the smallest range of activity. It may 
be objected that the bitterness of absinthe can be perceived 
at a great distance. The answer is that its heavy odour 
is dissolved by the humidity of the mouth and falls 
upon the tongue and so produces taste. | But I preserve 
an open opinion on this subject. Again, saliva which 
I hold to be the media of taste, can quickly become 
tainted in sickness. Hence everything seems bitter to 
persons suffering from fever. The reason for this is drawn 
from the conclusion stated above, namely that sweet and 
salt elements which comprise our food quickly become 
bitter. Consequently we should not be able to experience 
taste unless the medium by which flavours are transmitted 
is pure and unless the other conditions to which I have 
referred at the beginning of the book are present. Tam 
surprised that some of the schools make heat and cold, 
others, humidity and dryness the basis of odours, though 
by doing so they assert facts which are impossible, 
contradictory and absurd. For my part I assign a special 
and particular principle to smell and to taste. However 
you confuse heat and cold, humidity and dryness, you will 
not detect any further element beyond these qualities in 
greater or less proportions ; for this reason the principles 
of smells and flavours and colours do not arise from heat, 
cold, humidity, and dryness, in whatever way they may be 
concealed within the elements. I pass now to touch, which 
is believed to be more acute in man than in the other 
animals. J 

According to the schools the object of the faculty from 
conformity with which touch is produced has many forms, 
Leaving aside the four qualities which are generally reco 
nised, namely, heat, cold, humidity and dryness, the schoo! 
cling to the view that heaviness and lightness, stickiness 
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und fragility are objects of touch, and I am surprised that 
they have not added colour, flavour, smell and even sound. 
lor we have contact with these, and they fall within the 
province of the faculty which feels or touches. Now I 
estimate here the number of the senses according to the 
number of different sensations which are the sole source of 
evidence, not according to the sense-organs. ‘Thus every 
object situated between two opposing elements has a 
certain element of individuality which corresponds to its 
analogous faculty under the category of Substance, and as 
regards its degrees under the categories of Quality and 
Quantity. Let us pass on to the definitions which the 
wcademies give to the subjects they ascribe to touch. 
‘They call hardness that to which our skin yields, and 
softness that which yields to the skin. They say that 
wmoothness is that which has an unbroken surface, and 
that roughness is that which is unequal. Pointedness is 
that which can pierce by its single point, and bluntness is 
what cannot pierce by any of its points. Rarity is what is 
open at intervals, and density is what is open at few or no 
intervals. Lightness which combines with rarity is that 
which is inclined to fly upwards, and heaviness, which 
combines with density, is what sinks downwards. 'Thick- 
jess is that which can only be raised with difficulty or be 
divided into fine parts, and thinness what can easily be so 
divided. Slowness is that which can be drawn along only 
with difficulty ; its extreme degree is stickiness. Fragility 
is that which crumbles, and when crushed quickly turns 
to powder. Viscosity is that which adheres to the hands. 
Wetness is that which can immediately be wiped off. 
‘lenacity or consistency is that which is compressed. 
Lubricity is that which quickly escapes. These differences, 
therefore, have different faculties, though we must 
remember that between things which are in ordinary 
language called contrary there lies a unique entity, the 
extreme instances of which differ merely in degree. ‘Thus 
Weight is situated between heaviness and lightness, and to 
\( corresponds in us the faculty which weighs, and which 
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estimates degrees of heaviness and lightness under the 
categories of Quality and Quantity. Similar considerations 
refer to the other differences which throng round their 
opposites. If this point is overlooked nothing of what I 
am urging here will be understood. ‘The external organ of 
conformity is nothing but the epidermis or extremity of 
the skin. When its condition is moderate and the other 
conditions which I have adduced at the beginning of the 
book are present, truth of sensation is produced. Now 
this skin is of the same substance as the nerves. Here the 
best anatomists observe that the nerves provided for 
sensation are softer than those provided for movement, 
and that their extremities are adapted to feeling. 
Consequently while there are special nerves for the other 
senses, which transmit action, this sensitivity pervades 
and penetrates all the senses. And since it is more 
receptive of pleasure than the other senses, it is naturally 
exposed to greater pain. For touch itself clearly shows 
that the entire range of the coarse physical senses reaches 
its consummation in touch. Now if the nerve had no skin 
the sensation of touch would be extremely painful. ‘The 
reason of this is not that the skin feels, but that it is the 
means by which the destructive nature of the external 
object is modified. The skin accordingly has a temperature 
midway between the heat of the heart and the liver, and the 
cold of the brain and the kidneys, so that by its means the 
faculty which weighs degrees can estimate contraries, 
Hence it is necessary that this faculty should penetrate all 
the other external senses by means of its sense-organs which 
are distributed throughout the body in the manner of a 
net or envelope. The sensitivity of this is modified by the 
skin, according to learned authorities ; so that it becomes 
temperate ; man would be tormented by his senses if the 
impulse of the nerves were exposed. All actions are 
completed by means of the spirits which are called animal, 
Their extraordinary power appears clearly in the fact that 
they can sustain the weight of head, though it is very 


heavy, as can be tested in cases of broken neck. I have 
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discussed the causes of pleasure and pain when speaking 
of the inner forms of apprehension, and I refer those who 
wish further information to the authors who have given 
full treatment to this subject. We must, however, consult 
the foregoing definitions in order to discover what must be 
assigned to each agent both in relation to the internal 
senses and the external. I leave, however, to those who 
love controversy the great question concerning the fibres 
of plants, namely, whether they experience feeling in the 
same way as nerves whose functions they seem to perform. 
lor my part I confine myself to that particular analogy 
heyond which no human knowledge exists. I am content 
to establish in the present work the Common Notions and 
to show them to be the immediate instruments of divine 
providence so that every point in dispute may be referred 
to this question: “ What faculty is assumed in proving 
the point at issue?” We should be in a wretched case if, 
while we possessed the means of perceiving colours and 
sounds which perish and endure but for a moment, we 
ld no way of apprehending inner, eternal and necessary 
truths without falling into error. I beg the Reader, then, 
to believe that all things will be revealed to him by degrees 
under the general providence of God provided he keeps 
to the straight path. If he leaves the high road and wanders 
umong by-paths he must return to the Common Notions 
Which are alone able to correct his mistakes. The external 
odes of experience are completely trustworthy when 
their proper conditions are present ; when they are absent, 
truth itself is in default. For of what use is the eye when 
light, or appropriate distance or span of time are absent ? 
We are free within ourselves to shut our eyes, stop up our 
ears, so long as all the conditions are present. It is the 
mame with the Common Notions. Freedom reigns 
supreme within us, finding constraint only at one point, 
namely, in that it is compelled always to pursue its eternal 
happiness ; though it may do so foolishly and sometimes 
in vain. 


VIII 
DISCURSIVE THOUGHT OR REASON 


I comME now to discursive thought. It is more liable to 
error than any of the other faculties. With regard to it 
we must observe that everything that belongs to its sphere 
is to some extent included in the inner forms of appre+ 
hension. But since according to my definition the inner 
forms of experience refer to the inner analogy, namely, 
good and evil, while the external forms refer particularly 
to the external analogy, it is the work of discursive thought 
to draw all possible inferences by means of the Common. 
Notions from the knowledge obtained from both analogies, 
Accordingly the function of discursive thought is to 
proceed by means of the images which it receives from the 
external or internal faculties, methodically investigating 
to the utmost of its power the analogy which exists between 
things. Hence it moves more deliberately than any other 
faculty, and takes the lowest place among them, though it 
passes by degrees into the inner types of experience. It 
is therefore no help to us when we can employ the evidence 
of the other faculties, since it is open to serious error, 
The academies mislead us at every point owing to their 
failure to notice this. Discursive thought is superfluous 
when a Common Notion is at hand or when the inner of 
outer forms of experience are the judges of events. In 
spite of this the schools have consistently employed 
discursive thought throughout their explanations, whieh 
is as perverse as putting food in one’s ears. I have shown 
in discussing Natural Instinct how discursive thought is 
to be distinguished from Natural Instinct, or Common 
Notions, namely, by priority, independence, universality, 
certainty, necessity, and manner of conformity. ‘The 
science of this latter faculty must be placed beyond dispute 
232 
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and the axioms or principles which concern the whole of 
philosophy and the virtues of wisdom, justice, courage and 
temperance, as well as all that bears on political and 
economic life; everything, in a word, which bears upon 
theory or practice, must be clearly established before we 
pass to the uncertain sphere of discursive thought. I 
proceed forthwith to its definition. 

Discursive judgments consist of forms of knowledge which 
proceed from the conformity of objects or, to speak more 
accurately, of their images with the faculties which are found 
in every normal human being. When particular objects have 
been apprehended, discursive thought, by means of certain 
Zetetic or heuristic faculties and the Common Notions, 
considers their existence, essence, quality, quantity, relations, 
place, and time ; their causes, means, and ends ; in a word, 
their general or particular nature, either by combining or by 
dividing them, in order to discover the analogy obtaining 
between things. Thus it occupies the fourth position among 
the faculties and is highly dependent upon conditions. 

Discursive thought is undisciplined. All other creatures 
behave under the spur of necessity or at least uniformly and 
without deliberation. Man alone has the misfortune, 
through his tendency to discursive reflection, to be the 
frequent victim of indecision, At one moment he is 
rooted in his own prejudices ; at the next he is enslaved 
to those of another; scarcely ever does he succeed in 
thinking with freedom and candour, nor in listening with 
humble heart to the voice within him. It is from this 
source that the confusion by earlier ages of truth with 
error has arisen and the same process can be witnessed in 
our own day. Discursive thought wanders among by- 
paths, often stumbling in its tracks, and when it seeks 
support from the yielding confusion of truths it brings to 
the ground its whole crazy structure of principles. Thus 
man, though bound by birthright only to the law of 
Nature, submits himself to a different code. He transfers 
his loyalty from the law of Nature to the law of religion, 
and then to civil law, and finally to the rule of his own 
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caprice. And sometimes he bows his neck beneath a yoke 
so crushing that he can scarcely breathe, though all the 
while he supports it with smiling countenance. So, after 
flinging from one altar to another, he finds himself spurned 
by all and left to follow a hazardous and wandering path, 
But so far from keeping to any fixed course he recklessly 
involves himself and everything else in ruin through his 
trust in mere phenomena. Nor does discursive thought 
stop here; it offends even the Author of its being, since 
grievous sins spring from its activity. I would not describe 
physical impulses as sins so much as propensities; and 
for these the leading medical men can supply appropriate 
remedies derived from their purgatives. It is discursive 
thought which denies and persists in denial, utters 
blasphemies, and breeds fictions and deceits, refusing to 


yield even to the evidence of perception. Thus some 


stupidly deny that they are free in spite of the inner 
consciousness, and others assert that it is impossible to 
entertain any good idea, not even that one. Discursive 
thought, in a word, recklessly attempts by its own power to 
destroy and repudiate all the Common Notions, as well ag 
everything which relates to inner and outer perception 
however much they may be in conformity. This is the 
source of a vast number of contradictions, absurdities and 
follies. I believe myself to be the first to describe the 
sphere of all the faculties of man; and I have found that 
no one of the faculties encroaches upon the province of 
another without loss. Thus natural instincts or Common 
Notions stand upon the conviction given directly by thems 
selves, and they lead us beyond reason, in other words 
discursive thought. We must draw the same conclusion 
concerning the other faculties when they do not submit 
to the influence of the lower faculties. Inner perception 
when it refers to its own object is more trustworthy than 
external perception, and the latter more trustworthy than 
discursive thought. I have therefore assigned it to the 
last place. I do not desire, however, to abolish it, for 
nature has made nothing in vain, but has endowed human 
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nature with the special distinction of discursive thought. 
Discursive thought, then, possesses a truth of its own ; 
though this is so limited and vague that all the assured 
truths which spring from universal consent are referred 
back to natural instinct. ‘The Reader must observe that 
discursive thought has as great a tendency to error as free 
will to sin. So we must be very circumspect when we 
make use of discursive thought; especially when the 
subject has no connection with the discursive faculties, for 
in such matters it is highly liable to wrong judgment. We 
are obliged, however, to make use of discursive thought 
when no better means is available. Without it we cannot 
draw inferences from common principles, nor connect 
them with each other. In addition to this, discursive 
thought separates the truth of objects to which terms refer 
from falsehood, and enables us to distinguish the Common 
Notions to which the faculties harmoniously correspond. 
But it is the special task of discursive thought to discuss 
the analogy between things. So far, however, from being 
able to aid us in all this apart from the support of the 
system of Common Notions, it is utterly useless. The 
special province of discursive thought does not embrace 
matters which belong to the inner or outer analogy, or to 
the Common Notions; it only refers to points belonging 
to the analogy which exists between things. These it 
connects together and brings into conformity by means of 
the Common Notions. But it does not of its own right 
have access to the analogy which exists between us and 
the first cause or which exists between us and objects. 
‘lhe Peripatetic School may wander at will in a maze of 
terms, problems and probabilities; I have no wish to 
deprive them of these trifling pleasures. 

This faculty is brought into right conformity under its 
own special conditions. The Common Notions which 
include discursive thought ought first to be considered ; 
but since no one, in my opinion, has so far reduced them 
to order we must be content while waiting for that great 
achievement to remember that discursive thought has the 
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power of drawing inferences from the Common Notions 
provided that none of them contradicts another Notion, 
or, in a word, another truth. This must be the supreme 
rule and condition of discursive thought. For the Notions 
correspond in a remarkable way with each other. Phantasy, 
according to the Schools, dwells at the heart of discursive 
thought. Some confuse it with Common Sense, and 
assign to it the faculty which combines, divides, thinks, 
judges, etc. Some authors confuse these principles with 
one another, while others state a greater or lesser number 
at their pleasure. For my part I wish to derive them from 
inner apprehension according to the foregoing method, 
which explains what mind, body and objects are in 
themselves, rather than from the authors whose views on 
these questions I count utterly valueless. It is important 
to notice concerning the faculties which connect and 
distinguish that the former relate to general qualities while 
the latter relate to particular. Among them there is an 
intermediate faculty which apprehends the object in its 
natural state and is particularly analogous to the principle 
of individuality. I am surprised that the schools have 
overlooked it. It is here that the mystery of individuality, 
so warmly debated in the Schools, lies. The faculty whieh 
combines and analyses belongs especially to discursive 
thought, while the faculty which is analogous to the 
principle of individuality belongs to natural instinct. In 
consequence it precedes the other faculties, both in the 
order of nature, and with respect to its conditions. The 
faculty which unites is in right conformity when what i 
the same is distinguished from what is similar ; and that 
which divides, when the final point of analysis has been 


reached. The reflective, assessing, judging, and choosing — 


faculties follow next. Each of these is in right conn 
when the one preceding it is rightly conformed, 
Accordingly the faculty which exercises choice will not 
be in proper conformity in whatever direction it moves 
unless all the preceding faculties are rightly conformed, 
It is clear, therefore, that truth is difficult and subject to 
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conditions. 'The Reader may gather the best way of 
investigating it from the account I have given. Those who 
wish for further information concerning the discursive 
faculties have only to consult the schools. But they must 
take care lest it is the mask of phantasy which is described 
in these accounts instead of the actual features of the 
faculty. But lest I should appear ungrateful if I make no 
mention of memory, which serves all the faculties, I will 
add some remarks about it before passing to the Zetetica. 
Memory attends all the faculties since within that 
general repository are stored all images, ideas, and deduc- 
tions obtained from the faculties. Memory is dominated 
by recollection ; the latter draws out what the former has 
stored away. Discursive thought achieves nothing without 
memory. For though one factor may exist in the object, 
the other, namely that which is brought into conformity, 
is derived from memory. Thus if a sweet object produces 
the same sensation that has been produced before by 
another object, it will receive the same description. It is 
therefore important that memory should be reliable, fresh 
and steady. Now matters which are impressed on the 
memory and retained in it are the following: those which 
produce pleasure or fear, those which are important or 
novel, those which are often repeated, those to which more 
attention has been paid, those which are suited ‘to the 
occasion, and those which have many associations. All 
these are full of obscurities unless we distinguish coarse 
physical perception from that which is calm and spiritual. 
‘The above classification shows that the faculty of memory 
is distinct from recollection in that the latter is active while 
the former is passive. ‘Thus we see that, while memory 
images can decay and even perish, they can be restored 
hy recollection, even by means of a related object. It 
would be worth while investigating their various move- 
ments through the inner process of perception. Memory, 
then, being an act of the conformity of the faculty of 
memory with some coarse physical object, appears to 
vanish at death, for objects of this kind are mortal and 
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liable to destruction. But the ideas which are imprinted 
by the mind or spirit appear to exist for ever; and this is 
true also of the faculty of recollection, which can recall 
obsolete conformities from associated objects, the constant 
features of things, and recover those which have fled. I 
conclude that everything which has been brought into 
right conformity in memory by means of the above laws 
attains immortality. For Truths are eternal. But sense 
organs decay, and when they are damaged, it is clear that 
damage is also done to the memory; so Notions com- 
mended by the mind, since they are not due to external 
stimulus, cannot perish. Thus our mind informed by 
these Notions survives eternally, bearing with it from 
earth to heaven as its dowry the conformities of gross 
physical objects, if such memory serves it. That in this 
life we recall some matters with difficulty is due to the 
fact that the last thing which the intellect encountered 
had nothing in common with what it was concerned with 
at the time. The intellect effects new conformities among 
those already existing, and so always possesses an element 
of continuity. Thus we can infer admirably from 
examination of the physical facts why memory is more 
perfect for sight, hearing and touch, than for taste and 
smell ; and this conclusion I leave to be drawn from what 
has been said above. 

So much for a brief discussion of the faculties whieh 
I assign to discursive thought. The supreme art of it, 
which is called Logic, has been given us for the purpose of 
extracting from the cloud of words the Common Notions, 
These it is not lawful to dispute nor without their support 
can we ever reach assurance of absolute truth. An 
experienced commander would think that an ignoramus 
who attempted to lead into battle an army of casually 
collected troops without officers or trained men would be 


likely to yield rather than achieve the victory. So no 


writer could justly doubt that an array of words amassed 
without principle from haphazard and confused opinions 
would be more likely to produce error, often disastrous 
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error, than to establish truth. How important it is, then, 
to formulate the Common Notions, for without them we 
can prove nothing with certainty. It is to this end that my 
Zetetic faculties must be directed, so that with their help 
discursive thought may obtain complete sway over its 
analogous objects. I do not desire to disparage or reject 
discursive thought, save in those cases where it exceeds its 
proper limits and encroaches upon Natural Instinct, or 
upon inner or outer perception. For if our knowledge, 
according to the Schools, is meagre within the compass of 
its own analogy, it will scarcely exist beyond it. Discursive 
thought must be discreet, and keep to its province. Yet 
truth needs the whole range of faculties, particularly when 
it aims at complete knowledge of an object. But I make 
& more serious accusation against discursive thought, 
namely, that every important error is due to it, as can be 
seen from the innumerable absurdities which are built 
upon the basis of the Common Notions. For as I have 
observed above, truth is to some extent the foundation 
not of truth only, but of error. And so every age, including 
our own unhappy period, has derived the satisfaction 
which it finds in error from some hidden truth. I persist 
in my demand that this truth be unearthed and set before 
us. It is indeed a Common Notion. If you consider, for 
example, the mass of errors among the Greeks, the 
Harbarians and ourselves, you will find no fault without 
some implication of truth. Even in the vilest error there 
lurks some Common Notions. But the Reader will be 
weary of other instances. I pass, then, tomy Zetetica, by 
means of which, and the right faculties, he will be able 
to derive all the remainder. 


The Zetetica or Categories. 


It is generally believed that discursive thought is 
infinite, and that there is no end to the difficulties which 
it can raise. But this view is groundless, for just as there 
is a definite number of external and internal forms of 
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knowledge, so there is a definite number of questions aay 
can be asked by discursive reason, and it is impossi er 
suppose any further addition. Now these sab je 
each to its own analogy in different ways. So the fa “_ 
which asks ‘‘ whether a thing exists”’ is not the same e. , 
which asks “ what it is,” or “ whence it is. Nor a a 
same faculties always answer these questions ; age Ww. : 
asserts existence in answer to the question which conce' — 
existence will be at fault in cases where the question conce i. 
origin. I have stated here, wig ne fe hie bagi * 
the number, order and metho ; 
conan but their relation to the other ho * 
the laws by which they correspond with ere j * 
What follows, then, will form the criterion of —— i. 
thinking. And what ear can be Dargo: : sing 
onnection “is ”—for “is not” 
haha Let the Reader reflect upon this order of bic 
ledge ; observing in the first place that there is a mu ug . 
of differences within the scope of his analogy, as ° a 
gather from the dictionaries, or from the pea themsel bie. 
Secondly, every one of these differences produces ie ‘ 
perception; and thirdly, every new beer cr “_ 
new image. When he has become aware of these p a . 
he will observe a certain analogy between the images, @ 
this is discovered by the aid of certain prey in be 
And though these are identical with those Hie RE 
unwittingly and casually uses, their method ~ t . 7 
of their system has nowhere else been pointe “ - “ 
this art, therefore, my Zetetica, which I proc — a 
the key to every kind of doctrine. dares pein * 
theologians whether ancient or modern “—_ Pe ‘7 
attain knowledge and must continue to fail to . oa 
long as they employ any other method. ‘Those who 


rejected and persist in rejecting my method of seeking 


i f the 

th, the method which demands the nature o 
poe on which proof rests, may have been ready enaual 
to offer difficulties, but very slow hitherto to a var 
solutions of them by means of the analogous faculty, 
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! present here, then, the art which can elucidate all these 
difficulties. The Schools may no longer impose on us. 
If the same faculties and objects are present and the 
conditions, or true method, do not fail us, Why should any 
one be wiser than another? Those who trifle with the 
(ruth may no longer shield their confusions behind famous 
fumes, Authority is a favourite refuge of ignorance. 
So far from reaching truth by any path save ourselves, 
We cannot even achieve family renown or wealth in any 
other way. The truth found in the works of others, 
#0 long as you have not made it your own, or so long as it 
\s Not universally accepted, must be left to these authorities, 
‘Those doctrines, therefore, which are not your own you 
Must assign to their proper sphere, and accordingly you 
Must distinguish the truth of things, or particular truths 
from those of the understanding, that is to say, from 
eternal truths. But you may say that this procedure 
(lestroys Faith. On the contrary ; for while it isa Common 
Notion that a situation can exist in which no contradictions 
wecur, whether such a situation exists rests upon the 
Huthority of the narrator. But these points have been 
(lincussed above, and further treatment would lead us 
iwtray, Let everyone retire into himself and refer all the 
(heories of the authorities to his own faculties, It will be 
found that they can be read with profit according to the 
(legree with which they elicit Common Notions. M. 
inethod, then, enables you to distinguish truth from 
lilsehood in any given proposition ; there is no other way 
pen to truth. Those who are in earnest with truth ought 
fol to find my method difficult or troublesome, since 
(inyone, however unlearned, could compose whole volumes 
Hn any subject by using my Zetetica. Objection must not 
he taken to occasional barbarous expressions, as long as 
they lead the Reader to refer to his own faculties, But 
What I particularly beg is that no use should be made of the 
‘ommon predicaments by anyone who has this issue at 
heart, For there is nothing, I make bold to say, in all the 
writings of the Schools, more rotten, more full of errors, 
Q 
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nothing which affords such opportunity for corrupt 
doctrine. In the first place, these discussions are too 
narrow to include universal principles as they pretend to 
do, and accordingly fail to treat of causes, end, etc. ; In the 
second place, they do not provide any accurate preliminary 
classification. In the third place, substances and qualities, 
as generally understood, are merely fictions and chimeras, 
They do not exist anywhere in themselves, but only in 
relative form. In the fourth place, no place is found for 
the faculties which respond to the Zetetica, but an attempt 
is made to argue every question by means of a wretched 
process of discursive reason ; ignoring the fact that every 
faculty misleads when it is referred beyond its own 
province. These are the reasons which have led me to 
dismiss the common predicaments, where the items are so 
carelessly arranged. In place of these I have substituted 
all the Questions which can be asked on every possible 
subject. I say all, because it is impossible to think of re 
further ones. I have given, too, all the faculties whie 
properly respond to these questions. ‘Thus I have here 
defined the exact limits of human knowledge. This claim 
the Reader must test for himself. ‘ 
The following Questions, which comprise all that it is 
possible to ask, and beyond.which it is impossible to 
imagine any others, deal with every kind of object whether 
things, or words, or symbols, whether simple or complex, 
whether the proposition is false or true, general or par 
ticular, whether the object refers to inner perception, outer 
perception, or discursive thought ; in a word, with every 
type of difference. I shall treat first of the simple kind 
and next of the complex. Now the simple questions, the 
synonyms for which I have noticed when necessary, are 
firstly, “ whether the thing exists ;” next, ie what it is; 
next, “ what its quality is; ” next, “ what its quantity is ;” 
next, “ what relation it has;” next, “in what manner it 
exists ;” next, “when it exists;” next, “ whence comes 
it;” and lastly, “for what purpose it exists.” From this 
list the true predicaments in relation to the facultiew 
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which correspond to them must be derived. But we 
ust not stop here; we must pass on to the complex 
(uestions, which serve to complete the whole range of 
(Westions and the corresponding faculties. Such are, 
for example, “ Does the essence exist?” ‘“ Does the 
duality exist?” “ What is the essence of the quality ?” 
What is the essence of the quantity?” ‘“ What is the 
quality of the essence?” ‘‘ Whence comes the quality ?” 
" For what purpose does the quality exist ?”—and so on 
ip to the third, fourth, and even the tenth combination. 
1 wish the Schools had devised names for these, since 
they include the entire range of human faculties. But 
wither Greek nor Latin terms exist which precisely 


express the force of my questions, and they will not be 
fund in common speech. Thus before inventing terms, 
ihe force and significance of my questions must be 
fathered from the sections that follow. My questions 
tiy be combined as far as the tenth degree and beyond, 
if required. But the first question must remain, “ whether 
the thing exists.” Appropriate means have already been 
tlevined for each of them. Thus it is possible, thanks to 


the Schoolmen, to accept for the question What? 
iddity; for the question, What kind? quality; for 


the question, How much ? quantity ; and for the question, 
Hoo» the thing exist ? anity; for the question, Does 
the thing exist as a substance? adquiddity, etc. But 
whether such phrases should be adopted I leave undecided. 


W hen we come to the second, third and fourth combination 
wi discuss the qualitative quiddity or the origin of the 
tide of a thing, I feel a great need for the invention of 
further Latin terms. But I leave this task to others, so 
lo 9 care is taken to preserve throughout the order of 
eombination which I have given. No other question 


liwide these can be stated, nor any other method devised 
peopl mine by which every aspect of things can be 
examined, so long as we refer to the essential elements of 


Knowledge. What is related, similar, different, or unlike, 
tay be adduced in illustration. But we must dwell on 
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such points as little as possible, and with due care, for 
similarity is the source of error; particularly since the 
considerations I advanced above concerning the truth 
of things adequately meet the case. But when we come 
to the inner sphere, and move from the truth of things, 
in so far as they are the foundation of their relation outside 
us, to the inner truths which refer to Conscience, this 
special question of Conscience arises, namely whether 
the thing ought to exist in the given way. This question 
I discuss in its place. I begin now with the question 
whether the thing exists. 


The Faculty which asks the Question ““ Whether a 
thing exists?” 


With regard to any given difference, this question 
is the first of all the questions to occur, and it is hazardous 
to plunge into the others without having first thoroughly 


considered it. We must ask ourselves before anything — 


else whether the thing exists, for in this way any object 
can be distinguished not only from what has no existence, 
from what is imaginary, or from what is false, but also 
from what is probable or possible. It is well, then, t 
begin with this question. It is unfortunate that the 
Schools did not include this consideration among the 
innumerable propositions which earlier or later ages 
have invented. If they had done so they might have 
reached the point of enquiring what the faculty is upos 
which they base their arguments. Now the faculties 
which answer this question are Natural Instinct, inner per 
ception, outer perception, and discursive thought, accorditig 
to the laws which govern them. These are, in the first 


place, that the order of faculties must never be reversed, 


but that each faculty must be confined to its propel 
sphere. What belongs to natural instinct cannot he 
proved by internal or external apprehension, or by 
discursive thought, or vice versa. Secondly, when we 
apply the complex faculties to an object there is HG 
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jwecesity to rely on lower faculties when we can employ 
Kigher ones. Elence a Common Notion when it is 
Mingled with inner apprehension must be trusted, even 
though the other faculties may resist it. 'The same 
consideration must be made concerning — internal 
(pprehension, in its relation to discursive thought. But 
it every point we must bear in mind the analogy ; outside 
it no faculty can perform its task. In the third place 
little or nothing must be assigned to discursive thought 
in dealing with this question, except in so far as it succeeds 
in extracting Common Notions from a cloud of werds. 
In this respect discursive thought, that is to say real 
logic, is most valuable. In the fourth place, we must 
ilways remember that by these faculties we cannot conclude 
hy pointing to any faculty that things cannot or could not 
lve been of such a character, without serious contradic- 
tion, ‘T'ruth then is only positive in its analogy; it can 
wert something, but it cannot of itself deny anything 
except in cases where it directly conflicts with some 


Common Notion. With these considerations before us 
we can easily distinguish truth from probability or the 
swat, from possibility or the future, and lastly from falsity. 
We must finally observe that the faculties which correspond 


{0 this question pass judgment upon many matters con- 
cerning which no further discovery is possible, at least 
i the direction of complete understanding. It is always 
important to remember this, I think, when we meet 
(howe who deny that a thing exists at all, on the ground 
(hut the essence, the quality, and the quantity of 
(hinge are beyond the analogy of the faculties. For 
we notice that the faculties are related in varying and 
(i@proportionate ways to objects, and vice versa. Hence 
the faculties which refer to two or three or more of these 
‘juestions may be unresponsive in relation to the others. 
1 desire to draw attention to this point at the outset of 
iy discussion lest the Reader may allow himself to be 
tarried too far, and think that since there is nothing 
shout which he cannot raise questions, he may conclude 
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that there is nothing which he cannot know. For instance, 
it is a Common Notion that the sun is sometimes obscured 
or in eclipse, and this fact perception itself tells us in reply 
to the question whether the fact exists, and in what 
circumstances. So far our faculties precisely apply. 
But when we come to the other questions, namely those 
which refer to the substance, quality, quantity, origin and 
purpose of the phenomenon they apply in some cases 
imperfectly, in others they fail to give us any knowledge 
at all. It is nevertheless very useful to bear in mind all 
the questions which it is possible to ask on any subject, 
so that we may set definite limits not only to knowledge 
but also to ignorance. For it is impossible to know or 
even be ignorant except by means of our questions, 
With these considerations in mind, we may pass to the 
combinations or complexities of this question. The first 
order of these combines the question whether the given 
object exists, with existence itself, then with essence, 
quality, quantity, relation, mode, place, time, origin and 
purpose. I shall discuss later the faculties which corre= 
spond to these complex questions; we shall find that their 
complexity varies with the complexity of the questions, 
We must use the same method for the second, third, and 
fourth order of complexity, up to the tenth, as the Reader 
will readily gather from the account which follows. 


The Faculty which asks the Question “What a thing is?” 


The Reader must recognise that the question which 
concerns the substance of things is extremely difficult, 
An element, a plant, an animal and a man are complex 
entities. Nothing exists which is not composed of different 
parts. Things penetrate one another, and we can nowhere 
find anything so simple as to be wholly devoid of com 
plexity. Accordingly it is impossible to say what anythingy 
is unless many other things are taken into account. Vor 
this reason the question before us must be the last to he 
solved, since all the others are concerned in it. 
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Let us begin with a classification. Everything is either 
iitural, artificial or a combination of both. The Schools 
iwke no mention of this division in their list of predica- 
inents, and produce in consequence an extraordinary 
confusion of ideas, After examining this point by means 
ol the faculties which refer to the question of origin, we 
just pass on to the faculties which refer to the questions 
of existence and relation. In this way it will be found that 
there is a twofold nature in every object, namely, general 
wnd particular. An object, therefore, has a twofold essence, 
| begin with the general, so as to leave to the end the 
(iscussion of the individual essence which determines the 
future of the thing. The first point to notice is that this 
(estion, although difficult in itself, is particularly difficult 
i reference to natural objects, since our faculties being 
limited by their own analogy cannot penetrate the internal 
emences of things. Thus we cannot completely understand 
whut a natural object is in itself, whatever its relation to 
wut knowledge may be. It is otherwise with artificial 
things, since they depend upon our mind. Accordingly 
though the works of Nature, even those which are within 
‘i, are beyond our grasp (for no one has ever investigated 
the laws of generation, growth and nourishment), yet those 
who have practical skill can understand by means of the 
mine faculties the underlying principle of artificial objects. 
‘hus the shoemaker understands a shoe. But since it is 
femmonable to suppose that this question can to some extent 
te brought into conformity with the natural object, I think 
we ought to begin with those differences which give the 
reat indications of essence. The differences to which I 
feler are any characters which determine and constitute 
ohjeets in such a way that by them they can be distinguished 
from others, or those traits which make a thing this and 
Hot that, In this process of definition we must notice two 
ints, ‘The first is that the essence of objects cannot be 
own unless their differences are known. The second is 
(hat we cannot know the essence of their differences unless 
we know their extreme terms, so that at the outset we 
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may humbly confess that when there is no indication of 
the extreme terms we cannot know them in essence. We 
must therefore attend to extreme characters in every kind 
of difference, on whatever side they appear, so that we 
may grasp a thing’s nature by moving from these to its 
component parts. Thus we may find what constitutes 
the thing, whether the object belongs to natural instinct, 
or internal perception, or external perception, or to 
discursive thought. When this has been grasped it will 
be found that within the unity of any object, except a 
point, there is some element present over and above 
its simplest constituent, and that it is possible to 
investigate its fundamental nature either separately in 
itself or in connection with other things, according to the 
corresponding faculties. ‘This is troublesome, but in most 
cases habit and constant practice have made it easy. 

In the investigation of any object, then, the twofold 
nature described above will be found, namely, a general 
and a particular nature. Now the general nature must 
be understood to hold either in the relation of the object 
to itself, or in its relation to other things. The first denotes 
the essence of the object, and the second its relations, 
Thus everything which affects our faculties in the same 
way in each kind of object indicates the extent of its 
difference, but this is the object as perceived, the defining 
limits of which must be examined on every side. Secondly, 
everything in one object which affects our faculties in ie 
same way as they are affected by another object must be 
referred to the thing’s relations, in so far as it is situated inv 
the sameanalogy. Here our understanding compares terms 
with one another, and concludes that whatever stimulates 
our faculties in the same way is for us the same thing, 
Thus the general character of natural objects is to be 
sought in the general differences, and their particulay 
characters, in their particular differences. Accordingly 
the points in which things agree must be looked for ii 
their general features, those in which they disagree it 
their particular characters. I touch here upon the seerel 
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of knowledge, whatever object is taken. New effects are 
ever produced without new features, and from these 
the inmost essences of things may be derived. Accordingly 
\ threefold manner of expressing knowledge appears, 
humely, according to essence, analogy, and composition. 
‘The essence can be expressed when the limiting features 
which comprise objects are so arranged, that upon the 
conditions being given the conformity of the objects to our 
jerception is also given. We express objects by analogy 
when the constituent terms, though recognised by general 
Opinion, escape us owing to a lack of conditions, so that we 
‘annot infer anything about them, except by means of 
(listant comparisons. I do not charge our faculties with 
those defects, since provided the necessary conditions are 
present they are capable of complete knowledge; they 
ure due to the absence of these conditions. I will give 
a instance to avoid misunderstanding. We cannot 
(lecide the way in which the first cause acts or how to 
Hieusure eternity, except on the basis of our own actions, 
and our own experience of time, clumsy though this may 
he, Yet the fact that there is a first cause and that somehow 
eternity exists are Common Notions. The complex 
expression of things is derived partly from the facts 
themselves in due conformity, and partly from surmise. 
‘lus we should be rash if we were to describe the complete 
shape or light of a star, when we are unable to see its 
further side. Some facts are hidden from us, And thus 
iyain we should err if we professed accurate knowledge 
of the first mover, on the ground that certain features of 
‘otion are understood. This mode of inference is very 
common because discursive thought penetrates everywhere, 
and often adds a thousand errors to the elementary truth. 
‘This is the source of countless wild fictions of which I 
shall speak in treating of the causes of error. 

Now, I have explained that the number of truths 
correspond to differences of things; in the same way I 
‘leveribe the number of differences according to their 
forme or limiting features. They can therefore be reduced 
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in the last resort to their terms. Our knowledge will be 
at fault unless this is clearly grasped. The whole business 
depends upon the discovery of terms, whether the object 
is a thing, or a word, or a sign, and whether it is simple 
or complex. ‘Those who are in earnest with truth must 
seek these hidden terms, explaining those which are 
obscure, and distinguishing those which are doubtful, 
in order to arrive at the corresponding faculties and the 
laws of conformity. When these points concerning the 
essence and nature of differences are considered, it will 
be discovered that in every natural object some are general 
and some particular, or at least that some one is particular, 
Among the general type some are more, some less general, 
But we must begin this examination, using the appropriate 
faculties, with those differences which are the most general 
of all such as Being, and proceeding through the less 
general to the ultimate differences, we may reach the 
essence of the thing, and its definition. Combination of 
characters will be found everywhere, in relation to all 
faculties. ‘The highest genera will be composed of the 
most general characters, and the subordinate genera of 
the less general. The ordinary definitions do not refer 
to these latter at all, in spite of their remarkable number, 
Next we arrive at the species and the individual, and 
finally at what is most analogous to the principle of 
individuation. Here it is important to observe that what 
is added by the genus to the nature of the common 
differences, as the Schools have well remarked, is nothing, 
but the secret confluence of the principles of individuation { 
and this is more powerful in its genus since many forces 
converge in it, whether we take things themselves of 
their images preserved in memory. Now the differences 
which I call most general in any object are those which 
being general both to an individual and to its species 
are also general beyond this species. And in this series 
those differences are less general which, while they are 
general to an individual and species, are not general 
beyond this species, This method will serve as I haye 
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remarked above to establish the supreme genera and 
thelr subordinate classes, down to the differences or the 
(lillerence or essence of the thing. Next we must give 
fumes to the genera or common differences, so as to be 
ible to use them in constructing definitions. This will 
not be found difficult if we are in earnest with the truth, 
for we cannot form even false definitions or distinctions 
hetween things in any other way. Nor can we reach, 
except in this way, their common or particular nature, 
ly which we can explore the secrets of nature. For 
everything, as I have often observed, which is new 
in any object is indicated by some new difference, 
whether we consider men or animals. Such is the 
will of Divine Universal Providence, lest the drama of 
witure should find us unprepared and overwhelm us. 
When general differences have been distinguished from 
particular, in the manner described, we must next 
consider what differences constitute and complete a thing, 
wo that they cannot be removed without destroying an 
ewential part of it. For I do not think that anyone 
(loubts that some elements can be perceived in every 
wutural object which are not wholly necessary to it. The 
(lifferences, therefore, which constitute and complete a 
(hing refer to the question what the thing is ; while those 
which are accidental to it refer to the question what kind 
of thing it is. The questions which refer to all, several, 
some, and to these at all times, sometimes, occasionally, 
oy (0 some uniquely, are particularly useful throughout 
(hin enquiry; from these we can pass to combinations 
of them, such as those which refer to everything at all 
\imes, to everything sometimes, etc., and next to those 
which refer to many at all times, and to many occasionally ; 
wid 0 on until the nature of the object is reached, whether 
we refer to the common or particular differences or those 
which are essential or accidental. We must rely on this 
method, whether we examine individuals, species, or 
genera; whether the objects belong to natural instinct, 
jjternal perception, external perception, or discursive 
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thought. Among the differences, those which refer to 
everything, at all times and to these uniquely, denote 
some genus or species, while that which refers uniquely 
to some cases denotes the individual. I call, then, this 
class of difference essential, and constitutive, whether 
we consider the individual, the species or the genera, 
For instance, in the exterior analogy heat, shape and 
movement are the essential constitutive differences of 
the living, since everything which. lives has some heat, 
shape, and movement. So when we pass to the species 
this particular heat, shape and movement will form the 
essential constitutive differences of this particular species ; 
and this or that heat, shape and movement coincides with 
the individual. Thus we must scrutinise by my method 
everything which is in accordance with the individual, 
the species and all the genera. The differences which 
are more or less common are established from the 
corresponding faculties ; till at length the thing is resolved 
into its ultimate feature, its essence, and distinguished 
from all other things. Thus the equal curve of a line 
from its centre is the essential and constitutive difference 
of a circle, since it distinguishes it from every other figure, 
and so constitutes it that if anything is removed from it 
or added to it it becomes a new object. 

Such features of things are pertinent to the question 
“ What the thing is ;” features which are accidental refer 
to the questions of quality and quantity. It is sheer folly, 
then, for anyone to include heat, movement and shape 
among accidents, since nothing alive can exist without 
them. A particular kind of movement, or heat, or shape 
are accidents ; movement, heat or shape as such cannot Be 
so. When, however, this particular movement, heat and 
shape belong to a man and a horse, they are not accidental 
to them, for apart from them the man or horse would not 
exist. With iron the case is different, for heat and movement 
are accidental to it, though shape in general may be its 
essential constitutive difference. Consequently theae 
elements are not called accidents in virtue of their peeullay 
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‘uture, but because they can become the accessories of other 
objects, Tron preserves its special nature without heat, or 
jwovement, but if man loses them he perishes. These 
considerations are self-evident. It follows that what is 
wibetance for one object is accident for another, and vice 
versa, We learn this—to mention no other means—from 
Consciousness itself and from Common Notions. 

‘lhe traditional predicaments, then, must be abandoned, 
fov if we do not free ourselves of them we must lose all 
lope of reaching truth. In place of them I offer this 
inethod whereby the whole character of things is investi- 
waited, though I do so summarily and perhaps with less 
clurity than is fitting. Whether I have succeeded, where 
others have failed, I leave to the judgment of those who 
oun grasp my arguments. I add, however, for the sake of 
{ther elucidation, that the differences which are perceived 
ly the corresponding faculties to belong everywhere to all 
objects exclusively, when we compare things with each 
other, constitute the supreme genera. Next follow those 
which refer to many at all times, and to them uniquely ; 
fwext those which belong to many, and uniquely, but not 
always; and finally, those which belong to some, for a 
fine, uniquely. In this way we finally reach those which 


helong to objects uniquely. And these are the principles 
of individuation, In this movement from general to 
wirticular we must observe that the difference which 
I Jonge uniquely to any object, such as laughter to man, 
just not be placed among the accidents, even though it is 


jot ulways present, since it completes the essence of man. 
lov while the differences which are not always in evidence, 
wid without which a thing may still preserve its special 
jture, refer to the category of quality as I have explained 
above; yet it is otherwise with those differences which 
‘istinguish a thing so that it receives from them some 
special difference. ‘This I have taken occasion also to point 
out above. It is necessary, then, that those who wish to 
jenetrate into the essences of things must examine the 
uuiwes and origins of these differences, or if they cannot 
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enter so far, they must reflect that some peculiar element 
is present, the nature of which may be understood by habit 
and observation. For nature never errs, and never sets 
before us a thing’s characteristic feature apart from the thing 
itself, nor a thing without some characteristic feature. But 
we must first distinguish the essential and constitutive 
differences in every kind of object, so that any new element 
may receive special attention. After having considered in 
turn the differences which constitute the object, and those 
which adhere to it accidentally, we shall find that there is 
some perfection in every kind of object which it is necessary 
to know before judging what surpasses it, or falls short of 
it. And although this perfection is sufficiently definite, 
yet if we fail to grasp it we shall find it impossible to 
pronounce what any perfect species or idea is. But since 
every difference by which a higher species is distinguished 
from a lower is its perfection and fulfilment, it is very 
appropriate to make use of these differences in order to 
advance further. For the differences which belong to the 
species are the foundation of the others which are built 
upon it, provided we take account of the order of things, 
The case is different, however, with individuals. Any 
differences in them are marks of imperfection; for there 
is some deviation from a condition which is a kind of 
fulfilment. I give some instances drawn from the essence 
of man according to my method, in order to make 
these points clearer. We first apprehend the common 
nature by means of all the analogous faculties, and in this 
investigation we must especially pay attention to the 
questions of substance and quality. Following the highest 
and subordinate genera, the differences which constitute 
man and which proceed from within the analogy of natural 
instinct, consist of all the Common Notions (for the brutes 
share some of the others with us) which spring from the 
inner faculties, such as hope, faith, love, joy, and freedom, 
I have shown elsewhere clearly that these qualities cannot 
be found in animals; and the Reader is invited to refer 
to that passage. Within the analogy of the external 
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fwulties a peculiar shape and symmetry has emerged 
(hough the application of the Common Notions, and here 
the hands, the organs of speech, movement, heat, the 
colour and smoothness of skin may be noticed. Within 
the analogy of the discursive faculties can be observed 
iun's readiness and swiftness of thought, and his capacity 
lov reflection. And many other points may be perceived 


ly means of my method which shows what belongs 
\niversally, and by the analogous faculties. Of these the 
(lifferences which belong to the internal analogy more 
yirticularly constitute man; for the external ones are of 
\1{le assistance to us except when they lend support to our 
internal faculties. Accordingly in shape we can distinguish 
lurmony of line, in movement rhythm, in heat, etc., 
fomperature. All the external differences, therefore, must 
hw referred in the last resort to the internal ones, though 
we must take into consideration at all points the laws of 
vonformity, and the correspondence of the faculties. But 
what we seek must be sought in differences, especially in 
thowe which belong to the species. For nature adds 
Hwthing to the species throughout the whole order of 
(hiniwe which begins with the elements and ends with man 
{ht does not contribute to his perfection, as I have already 
wid, Hence it has been well pointed out that the wild boar 
attacks with its teeth, while the bull attacks with its horns. 
We must judge otherwise of the differences which belong 
io the individual, for they generally indicate some defect 
ov misfortune. 

So much in brief concerning the application of my 
‘wethod to the essences of things. By means of it I 


sun demonstrate in a few words how inadequate the 
ordinary definition of man is. The definition is that man 
js « rational animal. I shall show that both terms of this 
ilefinition are at fault. For while every man is an animal 
i) regard to one form of behaviour he is a vegetable in 
regard to another, an element in regard to another, since 


lie possesses something in common with all these principles. 
At the same time he is not always an animal, for in the 
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womb he leads the life of a vegetable. Nor is he the only 
animal, since everything which experiences feeling is also 
one. Finally, man is not always rational, for he possesses 
irrationality in common with the beasts. Accordingly he 
has the properties of the sheep, the bird, the wolf, and the 
dog ; nor is he the only being which is rational, for, to say 
nothing of the animals, even the elements possess reason 
appropriate to their own preservation, and could not 
function without it. I spoke accurately, then, when I said 
that nearly all the Common Notions (the remainder 
subsisting in the elements, plants, etc., will be dealt with 
later), and especially those which concern religion, and all 
the faculties which belong to hope, faith, love, joy, freedom 
and reflection, fulfil the essence of man, for they belong at 
all times and uniquely to all men; provided that the 
conditions are present, for without them man would not 
even be an animal, nor a reasonable being. God has 
ordained that no faculty should be able to perform its 
work apart from its conditions, to the end that we might 
experience His daily favour, which we entreat in our 
constant vows and prayers. It follows that man always 
has the faculties for reason, though reason may be lacking, 
and this must be specially borne in mind when we employ 
the word rational. It is in this sense that I criticise the 
ordinary definition, more because it is not sufficiently 
extensive than because it is false. So as to leave no point 
undiscussed in this matter, we must consider one of the 
final differences in man, and this cannot be shared with any 
other nature, whether higher or lower. For while we 
share irrationality, desire and necessity with the animals, 
we share understanding, love and freedom with God, 
And upon closer examination there emerge as the unique 
and ultimate differences of man, religion and faith, 1 
refer to true faith, and true religion, the products of 
right conformity of the faculties concerning religion. 
Through them we are not only transported to loftier 
realms but are enabled to bring these down to our level, 
They serve to unite distant spheres ; and accordingly thelr 
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‘iwelling is in man, who is himself poised between the 
K\iyher and lower realms. This is what I mean when I say 
that these differences belong to every man always and 
tiniquely. ‘To every man, since no one in the possession 


#! lis senses fails to revere some Supreme Power, whether 
i! 9 called God or Nature; nor is there anyone who does 
fol at all times possess some kind of faith. For even 
{hough we were to root out any particular religion or faith, 
jome other will take its place, and even despair rests upon 


some belief. Further, these are the attributes of man alone, 
foy neither the divine perfection nor the imperfection of 
ihe brutes require them. The divine perfection has no 
jiwod of them, for nothing can be added to God’s perfection. 
And they would be superfluous to brutes unless they could 
eijoy a better condition than exists for them in this life. 
Ilowever it is clear that there is no observable form of 
feligion among the beasts. We must include then under- 
wunding, love, joy, and freedom among the divine 
Wliributes and assign every kind of animal impulse to 
filiysicul nature. There remain Religion and Faith, and 
these belong so peculiarly to us that they are with reason 
iuhen to be the final differences which distinguish man. 
Accordingly the illimitable power of religion and faith 
fombines and unites not only higher and lower orders, but 
leo the past and the future. And there is nothing, we 
filtly believe, they cannot bring into harmony. While 
they come from the infinite God and find happiness in 
sonformity with Him, it is clear that they do not exist in 
(od nor in the animals. Hence my axiom, that every 
species receives some perfection from the differences given 
\| hy nature is verified in the case of man. This considera- 
{ion we shall find equally valuable in relation to any of the 
siler species. If he will trust to my method, the Reader 
will make progress towards understanding himself. I have 
iow discussed this question at sufficient length. 

Hut the earnest seeker for truth must be careful not to 
tnelude what I have termed the essential constitutive 
(liflerences among the merely passing accidents of objects, 
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whether they are found in individuals, species, or genorit } 
since they can occur, or be absent without any seriou 
effect in the object. The celebrated word substance is the 
source of this error; but since it is not my intention here 
to criticise the authorities, it is sufficient that reader 
should have before them my method by means of whieh 
the essences of things may be investigated in the light 
of truth. By this method and through the special a 
provided that they always bear in mind the laws 
conformity, I venture to say that men will approach 
nearer the truth than by relying on the well-worn doctrines 
of the Schools. It only remains to point out the faculties 
that apply to this question. They are natural instinet, 
internal and external perception, and discursive thought j 
and of these, especially those which reach the furthest 
limits of things. The first elaborations of this question 
associate what a thing is with the following : its existene®, 
essence, quality, quantity, relation, mode, place, ti 
origin, and purpose. Some of these are closely connect 
with each other; for example the questions concerni 
kind, size and relation; in fact it is impossible to t 
them apart from the question of essence. 


The Faculty which refers to the Question “ Of 
what kind 2?” 


This question depends upon the preceding one. Voy 
if we do not know what any object is, we shall never } 
what kind it is. They are, then, mutually pie 
The essence, however, possesses certain qualities. Am 
the complex form of questions we find a question ref 
to the essence of quality. But since every diffe 
which falls under this question arises from knowl 
of some essence already possessed, since, further, it # 
to exist in this essence so as to receive from it 
increase or decrease, the object is accordingly named 
thing of a certain kind. We must first examine the n 
state of each thing by all the analogous faculties, and 
the method I have employed in the preceding questi 
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ji order to attain to this question. No quality makes 
ii» Appearance without some relation to essence. Hence 
everything which exceeds the natural state of every object, 


wy which falls short of it, belongs to this question. 'This 
i» 4 matter of importance not only to philosophers, but 
alo to medical men, for they make especial use of 


‘limeimilarity for the purpose of recognising disease. 
We must then examine the degrees and modifications in 
ihinye, after perceiving their essential constitutive 
ililferences. And in this point we make use of the 
iiestions which enquire what features belong to all, 
fy many, at all times, and at some times; and whatever 
1) the light of its normal state is superfluous, or deficient, 
tiwy be referred to this question. ‘Those who imagine 
tlwt they can recognise the qualities of things apart from 
{heir egsences are mistaken. While we express the limits 
ff essences by means of the quantity of the essence, we 


pspluin those of qualities by examining the quantity of 
ihe quality. ‘To make all these points more readily 
‘ilerstood, the following marks of qualities are first 
ipprehended in the examination of the characteristics 
which belong to all, to many, at all times, and at some 


‘iinen, In the first place the qualities are not always in 
the subject. And in this process I recommend that those 
‘\arneters should be set on one side which occur often, 
firely, sometimes and usually, for this will greatly help 
‘i to avoid errors. In the second place, a thing preserves 


ii» special nature without them; hence the constitutive 
ferences of a thing are distinct from its qualities, though 
the former are not always present in the object. Man 
fy Hot always laughing; yet I class laughter among the 
seeontial constitutive differences, since it belongs to 
syery man uniquely and to man alone. In the third 
jliee, the object may be increased or diminished and 
w cordingly may be considered as quantitative. 

We shall establish all these points more successfully 
if we combine this question with all the others, and 


iivough them derive from its own source the entire range 
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of accidents, carefully considering the quality in relation 
to its origin, its amount, its mode, its relation and iff 
duration. To give an instance; it will be recalled 
I included heat, movement and shape among the essent 
constitutive differences of a living being, for they fi 
under the question what the thing is. Now the heat 6 
perspiration, the shape of a bent head, movement whid 
is quicker or slower than usual, all belong to the question 
of kind, since they signify an object of such a kind, 
Similarly when we pass to man, excessive appetite fi 
food or drink, or hysterical laughter, distinguish a ce 
type of man. I do not maintain that quality is 
accident through which substance is effective ; as thou 
when the accidents are absent all substance is superfluous 
and ineffective. But I confine qualities to all the differene 
which are found above or below the natural condition @ 
a thing. Accordingly when they influence it in ho 
directions they are said to be opposed. A definite 
is found in every natural state, within the limits of which 
it can exist in comfort, as when a man’s liver is a lit 
too hot, or his brain a little too cold; yet when it exceed 
an appropriate temperature, such as in fever, or full 
short of it, as in depression, even though these different 
are the essential constitutive differences of fever 
depression they do not belong to a normal man. ‘Tho 
these excesses and deficiences may be reduced to 
question of quality, yet if the natural constitution of 
is considered, heat in itself falls under the question 
substance; for without it neither man nor anythif 
which has life could exist. It is essentially includ 
under the special conditions of activity, as an ell 
determined by its cause. Accordingly as I have explal 
above what is substantial and essential to man is foi 
and accidental to iron, and what is only an accident 
the former is the essence of the latter. { 
Now this category particularly refers to matters wh) 
in my opinion are transitory, since it is only they w 
are subject to increase and decrease, and in consequel 


ca 
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fy deewy, Such corruption does not befall the divine 
itellectual faculties. Accordingly while we may refer 
ty the quality of disease or insanity, I prefer not to speak 
of the quality of understanding, faith, love, or liberty, 
Wit only of their quantity. It is reasonable to suppose 
iit the spiritual faculties are not subject to expansion 
i increase, but are rather unfolded and revealed. Those 
firine which belong to the inner sphere must be referred 
ty the question which deals with the quantity of substance, 
sive being accidents they have no subject in which they 
pan exint, ‘They are not in the mind, but constitute the 
iin itelf. To prevent misunderstanding here I desire 
i) point out that the question “in what” belongs to the 
ieetion where the quality is; for in my view qualities 
ilwint in the essence of an object. Accordingly I have 
iit hesitated to include in them the whole range of 
weidents, My discussion shows that the Schools are at 
full in including qualities among accidents, for without 
them neither genera, species, nor individuals could exist. 
Now the faculties which in general apply within us under 
tiie category are Natural Instinct and internal physical 
faiive } externally, Natural Instinct and Discursive 
Hhwught, For though qualities occur in the essential 


foielitutive difference or object, the knowledge and 
feoynition of them belongs necessarily to the under- 
ending. ‘The first order of complex forms of this question 


+onbine quality with existence, essence, quality, quantity, 
felition, mode, origin, time, place and purpose. 


the Faculty which refers to the Question of Quantity. 
‘The examination of limits of things falls under this 


‘ieetion, whether we are concerned with essences, or 
jiiliiies or quantities. For we cannot discuss the 
HWuiitude of anything until we have examined all its 


‘init Consequently whatever is found when the 
Wiiting terms have been precisely determined must be 
tileived to the sphere of quantity. This procedure 
should be followed whether it is a case of things, words, 
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or signs, whether the object is in us, or outside us; fof 
by this category we can determine the size or magnitut 
of every subject under enquiry. Since there is nothi 

which is nct included in this category except the infinite, 
which has no limits, all the faculties are used in it, for 
something analogous to every faculty is included in 
quantity. But I am here dealing with the special provine@ 
of this means of enquiry; and so we must notice twa 
types of quantity mentioned by the Schools, namely 
continuity and discontinuity. The former is commonly 
termed magnitude, the latter number. For they produce 
different types of perception, require different means Of 
conformity, and belong essentially to different faculties, 
The basis of continuity is the point, of discontinuity, 
unity. The principle properties of the quantity of 
continuity are equality and inequality, of number, even 
and odd. All cases of quantity or quotity are disting 
from those of quality. In the first place they possess fil 
opposites, and in consequence no movement or deeiy 
Secondly, they are not liable to increase or decrease, fav 
addition and subtraction do not constitute increase a 
decrease. Thirdly, they have no reference to the internal 
forms of apprehension, in so far as these are concerned 
with good and evil, benefit and harm. Quantity of 
quotity considered in itself without shape or form hag ni 
effect upon the internal forms of apprehension and doe) 
not normally appear to be either evil or good. It remainy” 
to explain how quantity and quotity are distingui 
from each other by my method, which examines @it 
according to the analogy of the faculties. The distinotit 
will be easily grasped if we notice that the faculties whieh 
refer to continuous quality are stimulated only by th 

organs of touch and sight, while those which refer 
discontinuity are excited also through the organ of hear 
Accordingly the faculties which are approached thro 
the passages of the ears have a remarkable confo 

with proportionate numbers, for they take delight 
harmony and are distressed at disharmony. But 
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sunnot apprehend anything directly in either of these 
(wntities through taste or smell; we can hear the 
‘ilsutions of a lute when it is applied to the teeth, when 
lie eure are stopped up; but this is due to the fact that 
the combination of nerves which perform the function 
of hearing, anticipate their proper function on passing 
through the gums. 
| have now explained the relation which the forms of 
prehension, both outer and inner, have to one or the 
wiher quantity; it remains to show the place occupied 
ty natural instinct, and discursive thought in this category. 
atural Instinct suggests many facts about these two 
(uuntities; hence Common Notions are familiar in 
jvithematics. For this reason they are called postulates, 
Hweause there is no further ground to which reference 
ran be made. -The reason why the mathematical sciences 
wie the most certain of all becomes clear; for there is 
fomplete agreement concerning the principles of this 
wience, namely the point and unity, and also concerning 
‘ie Common Notions, or postulates, which are the 
{yindation of the whole of mathematics. Hence discursive 
‘hought can lay bare the principles of this science with 
fowler certainty than in any other branch of philosophy. 
Mie formal principles of smells, tastes and colours are so 
tleoply hidden that we can say nothing certain about their 
tative and condition. This only can be confidently 
weerted of them, that they do not correspond to the 
fidlamental qualities of the elements. What has blue 
i) common with heat, dryness, humidity or cold? It is 
Hwlininsible, then, with the Schools, to attempt to derive 
ihe entive range of differences from this meagre set of 
priiviples, although in some way they may be concealed 
within the sphere of the elements. So much may be said 
i) lief according to my plan concerning matters which 


jull under this category and its analogous faculties. I 
ji to its complex forms. The first order of these 
‘ombine quantity with existence, essence, quantity itself, 
ielation, mode, place, time, origin and purpose. 
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The Faculty which refers to the Question of Relation, 


Under the Question “what the thing is” I hay 
discussed the essence or genuine and individual natu 
of things. From this discussion may be derived the 
references to other things, or their relations and analogies, 
While the former examination treats of things as they 
are in themselves, the latter concerns what they are in 
relation to other things, so that these two questions af@ 
closely allied, as I have pointed out above, although my 
method discusses them separately. Now I assign the 
whole analogy which exists between things to this 
Question, since it is the most comprehensive of all. Tar 
by means of this Question not only the agreements and 
conformities of things may be examined, but also theif 
disagreements and dissimilarities and even their coi 
tradictories, disparities, opposites and contraries. Vor 
this reason I have here included all those predicaments 
and tables which refer to actions and passions, sympathi 
and antipathies, since it is impossible to have action OF 
passion without some preceding relation. ‘This is the 
supreme law of passions and actions. ‘They depend of 
the intimate analogy which prevails throughout the 
universe, so that when the proper conditions are preseli 
—and apart from them all things would lose their force ai 
become ineffective—they become expressed. Accordingly 
this question is closely linked with those which treat of 
mode, place and time. Here, however, I discuss passion# 
and actions under relation, since I am only dealing wi 
a few quite distinct questions in order to lighten the 
memory. Without relation, the influence of which eo 
be clearly perceived in the activity of principles, 
matter lies inert and motionless, locked within its elements 
Accordingly I place first the series of relations, and ult 
them actions and passions, since they are the result 
product of these relations, by combining this question 
with the others. I extend, then, the conception of relati 
or reference to embrace the entire order of things. ‘I! 
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fomprehend three forms. The first is the relation of 
feulity, the second that of attribution, and the third a 
fombination of both. Each of these is again divided 
jlo three aspects. There is first the analogy of things 
With us, secondly there is the analogy which exists between 
tinge, and thirdly there is analogy which all things have 
with God, or the First Cause, which disposes their 
fiotions and order. In order to succeed with this 
Hiiveatigation we must recall the terms or final points of 
iliflerences of things. These are of three kinds, namely, 
fwential, analogous and mixed. I defined essential 
ferme, in discussing the Question of Substance as those 
ferme which distinguish one thing from another; and 
foy this reason I included them among the essential 
fonotitutive differences. The relative or analogous terms 
wie those which, though they may be said to be con- 
ilitive in respect to the subject, are yet determined by 
wime other clement under appropriate circumstances, 
*iie their relation to the thing is external. Mixed terms 
sire the features of both the preceding types, with the 
fesult that they can be considered essential in one aspect 


wil analogous in another. But since I have pointed out 
that the terms can be variously combined it follows that 
(iflerent aspects of things involve the addition and 
siltvaction of new terms; I shall treat here of relative 
terine 


Now a real reference or relation which lies in the 
Wilowy existing between things and us consists of one 
where the terms express the real truth without any kind 
#/ alteibution, and can be apprehended by our faculties 
fiough perception and the Common Notions, provided 
te jecessary conditions occur. This relation is one 


sither of harmony or of disharmony. A relation is 
Hmonious when it concerns truth and goodness, and in 
thea canes we must believe that the required conditions 


live heen supplied. It is disharmonious when it expresses 
prov and wickedness ; and here we must imagine that all 
the conditions, or at least those which require a true 
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harmony with the object, are absent. A real reference oF 
relation within the analogy which exists between obje 
is one the relative terms of which are in reality external té 
us, without any attribution on our part, and can he 
apprehended by our faculties by means of a mode of 
perception which springs from the reciprocal relation 0 
things, and is limited by the range of our faculties when the 
right conditions occur. It refers either to the harmony oF 
disharmony between things. The former includes the 
natural and proper activities of the elements, mineril§, 
vegetables and animals ; to this can be referred the idenj 
of greater, less, whole and part, so long as they are if 
proportionate relations. Disharmony is exemplified if 
monsters, anomalies, and all instances of disproportioi, 
A relation or analogy between things and the Fit 
Cause can be broken on our side, but since the ter 
of this relation are not only in us but appear everywhi 
beyond us, it occupies a notable and special position, 
All real relations are perceived principally by means of 
Natural Instinct, with some assistance from discursl 
thought and internal perception. But the special provity 

of discursive thought here belongs to the relation of 
attribution. The relation of attribution is one the prineiplt 
of which lies for both terms not peculiarly or really in the 
nature of things, but in the way in which they si 
understood. Such are ownership, servitude, honours, 
eulogies and ceremonies. The mixed type of relation 
that which is founded on reality but has an element ¢ 
attribution. It embraces a wider area than the precedi 
types. For there can be nothing so pure in any kind 
knowledge which is not exposed to corruption or deli 
through cleverness or stupidity. And so every obj 
contains something which is ascribed to it in addition 
its own nature, though it is possible that this latter has 1 
been fully investigated. Accordingly much is pery 
unjust and debased in education, in laws, and in religion 
in fact in every form of analogy. In every reference § 
relation the bases of the relation must be sought in 
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‘ulogory of origin, whenever possible. But the principles 
juke diferent forms, for we must suppose that in actions 
wud passions the forces are in mutual relation, and I call 
(hat principle true which is expressed in action. While 
{i \» « characteristic of relations to be created or destroyed 
simultaneously with their correlatives, we must yet observe 
(hut if the principle remains untouched, the action can be 
jypeuted or reproduced. This cannot happen on the other 
side of the relation ; for when you take away son or father 
tho relation disappears, but the principle or generative 
force may be said to survive. But when you take away 
one side, the relation and principle of paternity vanishes. 
‘{ho principles must always be enumerated as far as 
jomible; we must move from the nearest to the farther 
wud finally to the farthest of all, where our enquiry 1s 
completed. Thus, if through combining terms the 
jwodness which belongs to us and which springs from the 
wnulogy which exists between us and objects in accordance 
with the internal forms of apprehension in due conformity 
solors ultimately to the first cause, its final principle, it 
follows that, since one of the analogous terms exists in us, 
when good ceases in us, our side of the relation which 
felers it to the first cause also disappears. For relation 


\» destroyed just as much upon the death of the son, as 
‘pon that of the father. The goodness of the first cause 
\» the basic principle of our goodness, and so can effect a 
jew relation and allow us to be as good as we were before 
the bond was broken. Remarkable consequences follow 


from this consideration. But there are also possibilities 
of endless torture, since real disharmony can arise from 
uy side, and we should always follow the same path were 
The authorities are sadly 


i) wot for true penitence. ‘ 

sonlused here in my view since they fail to distinguish 
til and goodness in so far as they are real relations 
af attribution or of discursive thought; hence they fall 
filo unfortunate contradictions at every point. It is 


J portnt to notice that in every natural activity that 
which constitutes the principle or basis of the activity 1s 
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directed to some form of conformity according to ] 
analogy in which it occurs. Thus fire strives to assuti 
the form of water, and water the form of fire, and it will 
be seen in this mutual activity that heterogeneous facto) 
are thrust away by stronger principles in order to estab 
a homogeneous natural conformity. And when they 
encounter a great number of similar forms the activill 
becomes stronger and vice versa. This then is the ru 
order and standard of natural activities, whether they 
are sympathies or antipathies. ‘They depend upon 
kind of analogy which rules throughout the universe, 
that if the true conditions are present (and these 
controlled by God), action truly and really occurs. 
this prevails both within the analogy which exists betwee 
things, and within our own analogy. For our ability 
see, hear and touch by means of external form of percepti 
arises from the analogy and proportion which exists betw: 
things. And our perception of good and evil by in 
modes of apprehension adhere to the same laws, prowitl 
that we always bear in mind that whenever causes | 
beyond our comprehension the secret counsels of Gi 
are active. This consideration is, I suggest, a Commer 
Notion which resolves all difficulties of this nature, ‘I 
Reader will find it exceedingly helpful in every kind 
problem. 

Finally, the Reader must notice, if he wishes to 
the value of my doctrine concerning the principles 
relations, that some Common Notions, or at least 6 
exists in every instance of ritual, folly, error and fietl 
Upon its foundation the entire structure is built. And 
Notion, or these, I have in earlier pages urged the Re 
to distinguish and classify in relation to the whole of 
of Common Notions so that he might become aware |) 
the first place what it is possible for him to know, and 
the second place what it is possible for him to bell 
For we find in nearly every doctrine, and especiull 
theology, more than sufficient opportunities in the te 
of knowledge and of faith to undertake this work, WN 
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yoference or relation is distinct from essence, in that it is 
hy nature secondary to it ; moreover its terms are external ; 
ii refers to something outside essence. It is distinct from 
{ulity since it is incapable of increase or decrease, or even 
ul decay when it is real. It is distinct from quantity in 
jwurly all its effects. The faculties which apply in this 
jWealion are natural instinct, internal perceptions and 
‘limeursive thought; for external perceptions are of no 
service in this question unless they point to higher forms 
af apprehension. I have shown above that natural instinct 
jn internal forms of perception concern chiefly real 
yelations, that discursive thought relates to relations of 
wltvibution, and that they are both concerned with mixed 
types, 

| | pass to the ways in which this question can be 
tombined with the other categories. The Reader should 
fear in mind that this list is the most comprehensive and 
therefore the most important among all the lists of 
satoyories. ‘The first order of combinations in this question, 
ilien, combine relation with existence, essence, quality, 
{umntity, relation, mode, place, time, origin and purpose. 


Yhe Faculty which refers to the Question “ How? Through 
what? or By what means?” 


‘his faculty concerns the means or conditions 


jejulved for the completion of every kind of activity. Now 
{howe means vary widely according to different objects, 
fyulties and analogies. One kind of means is appropriate 
fy the channels of sight, another to those of hearing, 
wnother to those of smell, others again to those of taste 
wutof touch. Various types are required for the conformity 
of the internal types of apprehension which have no 
hearing on the external types. And again some types are 
wilupted to the conformation of discursive thought which 


‘fe Hol appropriate to natural instinct, and vice versa, as 
| ive frequently pointed out. The essential consideration, 
therefore, whether we take the analogy which things bear 
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to us or that which exists among things themselves, | 
in discovering the means by which anything can he 
active harmony with itself. Hence the whole secret § 
science consists in the discovery of means. All laws 
rules of behaviour must be derived from this cat 
When we have found them the lawful Magic proclai 
by the ancients will emerge. It is important to distingu 
the several classes of these means before pro a 
their combined forms; after which we can consi(l 
whether the means which occur in complex object, 
whether they are composed of things, words, or signs, Af 
invariably present. Means intermingle and we shall fini 
on every hand that what is fundamental in respect to On 
object is a means in respect to another. It is clear { 
simple objects require different means to mixed or com) 
ones, so while the means by which simple or compouil 
objects are brought into true conformity with th 
corresponding faculties are easy to discover, their Het 
constitution is obscure to us. You experience an ing 
of heat in the neighbourhood of a fire, but you can ne 
grasp how the fire in itself can be hot. The same consid 
tion applies to colour and sound, if no Common Notion 
present, since they are natural objects. It is other 
with artificial objects, in as much as they are the produ 
of our mind. ‘The means which obtain in practical art ¢ 
be recognised, and are necessary, for without them 
practical art could be undertaken. We must notice 
the most delightful parts of the examination of m@ 
whether we consider practical skill or nature, are at {1 
same time the most difficult. When discursive thouph 
attempts to compensate its manifold deficiencies hy if 
use of similes, it exceeds its province and plunges if 
error. There are few features of nature which we § 
comprehend, and even they are obscure. No one ever 
or will understand the real nature and movement of 
pulse and the throbbing arteries. I shall treat of 
efficient, formal, and also the material cause, in 90 [iW 
it is a cause, under the category of origin. 


’ 
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We must, then, understand that all our ignorance is 
ue to a failure of means. For we must hold that no 
Hhject can be without a corresponding faculty, nor can we 
ihandon confidence in the possibility of their conformation. 
Who could deny that he could perceive every kind of 
Hbject whether human or divine, when the conditions 
(ppropriate to it occur? When, therefore, we fail to 
wiiderstand a truth, or lose faith in it, the reason must 
hw traced to a lack of means or to obstacles in their way, 
mo to the fact that the means are inappropriate. The 
find in itself has no bounds and reaches even the region 
of the illimitable. It is well said that if the organs of his 
youth were restored to an old man he could perceive 
vhjects with the same ease as he did when young. If the 
{\ln were removed from his eyes, or the dust from his ears, 


wid other similar impediments were lifted from him, all 
Kin limbs would perform their function with their original 
vigour, For the soul does not grow old. So much for a 


lief explanation of the category of mode, or means. 
‘Ve other categories are so fundamentally distinct from 
iis one that it is unnecessary to dwell on them here. 


‘The faculties which apply to it are natural instinct and 
‘imcursive thought, for internal and external forms of 
jereoption do not of themselves extend to the forms or 
“we of action, Among these, those which are based on 


‘iiiversal consent, even though there is no guidance from 
fewon, | assign by right to natural instinct, ascribing the 
femminder to discursive thought. ‘The first order of 
fombinations of this category unite mode with existence, 
wiletinece, quality, quantity, relation, mode, place, time, 
Origin and purpose. 


‘he Faculty which refers to the Question “ Where?” 


‘This faculty treats objects, so far as they are in place 
© i epace, It terminates in situation which is dealt with 
‘iter the category of quantity of place, and so realises the 
fomplete area occupied by things. Now situation is 
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different from place. The first signifies the cireumseribl 
limits, the latter the actual limits of an object. ‘This ip 
important, although it may appear subtle; for while tit 
width of an object applies to the former conception, Hi 
narrowness applies to the latter. Now every place 
which an object is referred provides a feature which 
particularly recognisable in memory. Hence places of 

a ready means of recollection. The differences of loe } 
movement include forward, reverse, up, down, to the rij) 
to the left, indirect, etc. Those which, in my opinioiy 
concern situation I have placed at the beginning of the 
book among the conditions required for the conform 
of objects with the faculties. I pass over the facul 
which in some way perceive at great distances and the 
which even anticipate perception whenever the ayer 
of the senses are not obstructed ; for they do not bela 
to this subject. I turn to the faculties which apply in thi 
category. They are the external and certain internal for 
of perception. The external refer to the position of thi 
external to us, while the internal, with the help 
discursive thought, refer to the order, distribution 
extent of the internal faculties. The careful consideratit 
which I beg for my doctrine will make this clear, ‘I’ 
first order of combinations of this category include iW 
association with existence, substance, quality, quartit\ ‘ 
relation, manner, place, origin, and purpose. ‘I'l\ 
combinations apply everywhere, since we cannot @V@ll 
imagine any thing without position. 


The Faculty which refers to the Question “ When?” 


In this question we investigate objects in so far 
they are measured by time, present, past or futui® 
though in describing them as eternal we place th) 
beyond time. So moments of time belong to this questlt 
Since the general order of time is properly derived 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, our hope 
immortality receives no little confirmation, since 
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‘unnot observe any failure in constancy and power in 
these divine bodies, and former ages verify this. So herbs 
wid fruits continue to flourish without change of form. 
And so what in us is of heavenly origin cannot be liable 
to death, for each thing returns to the place whence it 
eprang. 

| pass to the faculties which apply to this question. 
Home are concerned with the present, others with the past, 
Others with the future. Since these times are quite distinct 
ind the conditions required for their conformity are 
‘lifferent, they apply also to different faculties. I begin 
with the instant. This faculty is concerned with the 
Wewent, or instant of time, and is a special analogous 
weulty. It is clear it cannot be derived from movement, 
fay movement is secondary to it, since movement consists 
# parts which include many items. Therefore the faculty 
Which refers to movement is too sluggish, for everything 
would have vanished by the time it succeeded in marking 
Wi) instant. There must then be a special analogous 
fwoulty in us, and this is proved by experience. Otherwise 
#yeryone would apprehend only what had already occurred 


‘il hot what is now occurring. Though time and move- 
font can be compared they are quite distinct. This is 
‘lew from the fact that not only an instant but eternity, 
which no one denies of the First Being, can be explained 
hy movement. No movement is prolonged into eternity, 
il an instant is swallowed up in movement. 


‘I here is also a faculty concerned with the past distinct 
from the preceding one, as is proved by the different 
jowitions and different sensations appropriate to it. 
Avcordingly the faculty which is concerned with the past 

! exclude memory and recollection—is expressed by a 
hind of silent faith. I distinguish this from belief, so that 
while I class history as probability, since it depends upon 
the authority of the writer, I acknowledge that sacred 
influences may appear in the authors, from which no one 
would withhold assent. Every instance of this kind must 


lw» weclaimed as genuinely due to natural instinct, or at 
8 
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least to Grace. But since apprehensions of this kind aie 
confused, we must exercise great care in distinguishing 
them. Thesentiments which are generally aroused in readi 
these authorities are those Common Notions which advise 
us to be just, temperate, brave, and to avoid divine wrath, 
This will be more evident when I speak of probability, 
But is there no faculty which relates to the future, Hib 
is all reference to events which are to follow mere surmise / 
Is not the physical sense devoid of insight into the future 
in that it is so occupied with the present that it is diffieult 
to detach it from it? Does it not engage the whole mui 
with such dire results that no opportunity remains whereby 
his diviner faculties may reach out to the future, unlewy 
they are freed by some disease, by wine, by madness, af 
excitement ? It is only the future and the eternal whieh 
we must seek for in vain? Does man understand 
future life any better than a child in the womb understand 
this one? However this may be, it is certain that we have 
not been hastily endowed with these faculties. Our soul 
when it is about to leave its earthly house lifts itself upoi 
these faculties as though it were stretching its wings. } 
may then well believe that these faculties will be expressed 
if not in this life, at least after it is over, since it in Ii) 
possible to suppose that Nature has provided them to ti} 
purpose, and we must believe that the past and the future 
will be open to our most profound understanding, I hive 
spoken above of the universal way in which we i 
apprehend and even foresee the future. I pass to 1 
distribution of faculties appropriate to this question, 
Now I include among the bodily faculties which bele 
to the animal part of our nature that swift perception whi 
is wholly occupied with what is present, though the mitt 
is not without its own faculty concerning the pre i 
The faculties which refer to the past and the future ' 
higher and must be accounted more divine. ‘There 
further, a faculty in us corresponding to eternity, and 
gathers together the past, present, and future by meune 
the Common Notions. The first order of combinations 


re 
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this question, which are all-pervasive (for what is, has 
heen, and will be links every kind of truth), combine time 
with existence, substance, quality, quantity, relation, 
Manner, place, time, origin and purpose. 


The Faculty which refers to the Question “ Whence?” 


Under this question we investigate causes, efficient, 
formal or material, for “ whence ” includes all these. For 
this reason the questions expressed by the phrases from 
what, through what, out of what, concerning what, may 
ull be reduced to this question. A large number of 
‘jNestions, in fact, are included in this one; but for the 
wike of brevity I have assembled them under one heading 
fo that this question embraces all the questions which 
eoncern causes except the questions “in whose interest ?” 
ov “to what end?” In this discussion we must observe 
{hut this question in so far as it contains efficiency is 
ilistinct from the question “how?” in that the former 
presses efficiency directly, the latter its mode of activity. 
‘Therefore the two questions are quite distinct from each 
wither, ‘The School has failed to notice this; it tries to 
(istinguish the formal from the efficient cause in spite of 
(he fact that in natural objects they are almost always 
\lentical, for if there were a formal cause which did not 
uot we should be obliged to say that it was not the formal 
rise but the principle which was present. Now cause, 
wenerally speaking, signifies that upon which the being of 
a object depends. Thus a principle differs from it in 
ling less determined, and in having a wider sphere of 
teference. ‘The Reader can now perceive what is compre- 
lended under this question. But I do not wish to prevent 
wiyone from dividing it into several parts, since the 
esamination of differences opens the way to truth in all 
twanches of knowledge. Now there is no question which 
fequires more careful investigation than this one, for since 
Holling occurs without a cause, we cannot grasp anything 
tompletely without it. So we must reach some First 
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Cause in the last analysis. It is no wonder if the physieul 
senses fail to apprehend it, since the soul fails to #0 
extent to understand itself. It suffices that the unde 
standing apprehends it and every object is a witness of If, 
The classification of causes produces cause, associil 
cause, cause in itself, accidental cause, single and compley 
cause, general and particular cause, principal cause in It 
varying degrees, remote, neighbouring and proximate 
cause. The authorities have sufficiently laboured 
divisions of this kind. They may be usefully studh 
provided that when they discuss the intermediate causes 
which intervene between the first and final causes 
always bear in mind the faculty by which they prove thelf 
case. For the examination of this chain of causes 
extremely intricate and difficult, and when several causes 
may be present we must use care in coming to a decision 
For instance, a stone can be hardened by heat, drouply 
cold or salt; we may fasten too hastily on any one 
these causes. ‘The popular mind seizes on one of 1 
other explanation. It is indeed a Common Notion th 
there is one cause of all things ; but this Common Not! 
is applied to particular cases by discursive thought, wilh 
the result that it usually reaches the conclusion that every 
object has only one cause. I shall discuss this, with Gad’) 
help, in my book on the Causes of Error, and there | shal 
show not only that there is some truth hidden in alnio 
every kind of falsity, but I shall show the means by whith 
it may be discovered. 

There is, then, no difficulty in applying mixed ea 
to mixed objects, since the simplicity of the inner [y 
which unites them all offers no resistance. Since the fy 
or soul of every natural or living agent is that whieh ly 
knowledge of its species, it has the power of impresal 
under certain conditions and of expressing itself hy } 
creative force, and finally of revealing itself to our facultl 
Matter is best defined by its readiness to express fori, 
for it is impossible that it should be indicated in # 
other way. The faculties which specially apply to hi 
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question are natural instinct and discursive thought. 
‘l'here are numerous Common Notions concerning causes 
which discursive thought skilfully extracts, infers and lays 
hare, hardly ever failing at any point to produce causes of 
its own, or to invent them. Again, discursive thought, 
moving from one cause to another, would never reach a 
conclusion, unless instinct persuaded it of the existence of 
4 first cause. All these points must be distinguished so 
tht the Notions which spring from natural instinct and 
thove due to discursive thought may be assigned to their 
yvoper spheres and each faculty confined to its own field, 
Mn this way every avenue which leads to error will be 
lowed. The first order of combinations of this question 
combine origin with existence, substance, quality, quantity, 
relation, mode, place, time, origin and purpose. 


Vhe Faculty which excites the Question “ For what purpose ?” 


In this question we examine the final cause of objects. 
I\lentical expressions for it are wherefore, for what reason, 
why, on what account, etc. Now the final cause is said 
to be that for the sake of which a thing exists. Since it is 


# Common Notion that every natural agent is active for 
some end, whatever that may turn out to be, this end must 
lw the first point of investigation, wherever possible. All 
{hinge depend in some way upon the end. ‘Therefore we 
‘uot carefully enquire whether any end is accidental or 
jitermediate, or subordinate and substituted for the 
true end, Now ends may be divided into ends in them- 
selves, accidental ends, ends which are more or less 
principal, general and particular ends, immediate, mediate, 


semote, ulterior and final ends. It is important to notice 
iiut end in itself does not exclude that which is accidental, 


wor the greater end the less; nor the final end the 
jilermediate; nor the particular end the general, and 
alternatively except in cases where they are subordinate. 


Ay with causes there is an orderly sequence of ends. And 
ve caunes lead to causes, so ends lead to ends, though 
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beyond the immediate and final end there is little agreement 
concerning the ends of things, and even the final cause we 
must consider with caution within the terms of its speeiil 
analogy, for we have no knowledge beyond that analogy 
unless we seek knowledge outside our faculties. We may, 
however, have a Common Notion with regard to it. ‘Thus 
whether we consider plants or animals we must take great 
care in making assertions about the purpose for whieh) 
they have been created, in spite of the fact that they lie 
within our analogy. However, I call the final end that i 
favour of which the intermediate ends exist, for that whieh 
is relative cannot be final. I desire then chiefly to consider 
this end. Now since the common end of all things te 
eternal happiness, which is the perfect condition of self. 
preservation, all things pursue that end with all thely 
power. If this end did not reach its fulfilment in God 
why are we not led to expect some further destination} 
Thus all things in some form worship God, that is to 
eternal happiness. This becomes more evident when 
consider that to attribute Blessedness to God has roca 
the sanction of universal consent. Even those who have 
attempted to deprive God of particular providence huye 
held to the view that God must be free of all distrons 
and acknowledged to be Blessed. Finally, even children 
understand and desire God in this way. Thus even the 
mystery and remoteness which hides Him from us decliroy 
the presence of God. The faculties which apply to thls 
question are Natural Instinct and discursive thoupht. 
They are, in fact, the same as those which are conden 
the preceding question, since the first cause and the tinal 
end are identical. The first order of complications of this 
question combine purpose with existence, substaned 
quality, quantity, relation, place, time, origin and end, 


The Questions concerning Conscience follow, Such 
are—whether a given act ought to exist, what it in tht 
ought to exist, etc., until after adequate examination the 
inner spirit is satisfied. Thus all the points that belong 
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to our sphere or agitate our inner spirit must be referred 
to this question. In what concerns natural objects or 
those outside our province, this question is frivolous and 
impertinent. I shall discuss it more fully in my book on 
Conscience. 

Finally, to these questions may be added, to avoid any 
‘ppearance of falsification, elements which are cognate, 
similar, different, disparate, etc. But since every aspect of 
truth can be obtained from a systematic combination of the 
above questions, these points must be approached with 
cwution. For similarity provides no less a handle for error 
than difference for truth, and I therefore banish from my 
wecount of truth similarities and all deceitful comparisons, 
ws mere conjuring tricks. 


On the use of the Zetetica. 


It remains to add something on the nature of these 
tomplex forms and upon the use of my Zetetica. No 
wolonged discussion is required concerning the complex 
ori, since everyone can easily derive for himself from 
ihe questions already given the scheme of the remainder 
\ip to the third and fourth combinations. And he will find 
them equally useful. We must have recourse to them 
whenever complete knowledge of any object is required. 
‘Ihe questions must be combined in systematic order if we 
wish to reach the limits of possible knowledge concerning 
wll objects, simple or complex. There is no reason to 
uhject to these complex forms because they have been 
wiven barbarous names, since words do not always 
‘orrespond to things, nor things to words. Sometimes 
they ure superfluous, sometimes they have no reference at 
ull We must be content if they lead us to the special 
fwultion and to the estimation of all types of doctrine. 
lor no understanding of things is possible at all apart 
{yom these Questions or even apart from their complex 
forine according to the method I have described. And no 
wither faculties correspond to them ; nor are they brought 
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into conformity with each other by any other method, 
All the conformities between things must be sought i 
them ; for anyone who stops short of my questions must 
fail to reach the object, whatever it may be; and it Is 
impossible to imagine anything apart from them. It only 
remains to establish a suitable classification and arrange 
ment of differences. By means of this and my questions 
there is nothing which the Reader will not be able to 
achieve. For instance, take any object you please, simple 
or complex, apply to it the analogous faculties in order (a 
find whether it exists, and what it is, combine my questions, 
and you will find that nothing further remains for enquiry, 
And when you wish to add a new predicate to any oto 
tion you must proceed by the same stages, asking in tur 
whether it exists, what it is, etc. You must further notion 
what faculties correspond to all these questions; and 40 
at last reach a conclusion on the subject. Simple folk may 
be surprised to learn that all the dogmas of the authorities 
are nothing but certain combinations of differences, namely 
those to which our faculties apply, produced by means of 
my questions and the copula “is” (for “is not” can he 
reduced to “is ”) and that they cannot take one step beyond 
them. Anyone who has made trial of this process, however 
difficult it may be in some cases, will find that I haya 
expounded the complete method of knowledge. So when 
we read the authorities we ought to examine each assertion 
in the light of the questions to which it belongs, in order ti) 
recognise the faculties which correspond to them, whether 
they are included in Natural Instinct, in the internal or 
external modes of apprehension, or in discursive thought, 
and lastly the conditions required for their conformation, 
The authors indeed may be considered to perform thw 
function of objects in that they cause Common Notions ty 
appear, as experience itself shows if we attend toit. Perusal 
of the authorities, therefore, especially of those who treat 
of causes and ends, is valuable. The impulse to enquite 
whence things come, and why they exist, has been im 
planted in us by Nature, so that Natural Instinet ip the 
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first faculty to give an answer to these questions, as I have 
pointedoutabove. Accordingly (not to mention philosophy) 
religion and justice do not depend upon the behests of 
priest or judge, but upon the command of conscience. 
Indeed, they do not lay so great an obligation upon a man 
as does his own conscience. Though there exist people 
who impugn religion or law, they are not led to this 
conclusion by conscience; though conscience, like all 
other faculties, is subject to rule, and can at times, in the 
ubsence of its proper object, remain unawakened and silent. 
All truths, therefore, depend upon a proper perception of 
objects. A faculty which is obstructed does not reach its 
object, and in this way false preconceptions bring the whole 
system of truth to ruin, as I have explained at the beginning 
of the book. When you convict anyone of error it is 
unnecessary to reject the whole of his views, for there is 
some truth in every error. It is this which we must first 
elicit, and we must declare our agreement with it. Next 
we must explain by our questions and special faculties how 
error creeps in. In this way we shall avoid the inveterate 
jrojudice which may be seen in persons who cling to their 
opinions at any price ; and we shall open the way to other 
truths. When the faculties are stimulated by objects, 
whether things, words, or signs, we shall make great 
wogress in truth, if in view of the variety of the appre- 
jensions or feelings which occur in us we signify every 
ew clement by a fresh designation in order to call 
witentiontoit, All operations of the faculties are judged by 
ile inner consciousness ; there is no other way of dis- 
(iiguishing the understanding from the will, or love from 
lute, If we use this inner consciousness in the right 
way we shall find in ourselves as many analogous faculties 
9 there are essential differences, as I have shown at the 
heyinning of the book. Thus we shall attach names to all 
{Ivee, and ascertain the number of the faculties and objects. 
I have expounded here a simple method of treating all 
sible questions concerning them. It is not necessary, 
jowever, to follow strictly the order that I have given, 
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or always to begin with the sequence which I have 
presented. In some objects, when we have dealt with 
existence and substance, we ought to take up questions 
concerning place, time, origin, etc. Further, in many 
cases we proceed to investigate complex and mixed 
questions before simple and unmixed types. Finally, the 
value of my questions lies in the fact that with their hel 

any man, whether learned or ignorant, whether Greek 
or Barbarian, by the light of his unaided powers and his 
experience, can achieve complete certainty in all points 
of definition, classification and inference, without the 
guidance of any instructor. He can determine truth, 
probability, possibility and falsity by means of the 
appropriate faculties. In this process he will assign the 
highest degree of certainty to Common Notions, the next 
to internal and external forms of experience, and the lowest 
to discursive thought ; judging favourably or adversely oF 
wholly rejecting the works of others in the light of these 
criteria. For we learn in this way everything that the 
faculties can possibly teach us, and apart from them we 
can have no confidence even in conjecture. Let us pul 
an end, then, to the misleading doctrines of the authorities 
whatever kind they may prove to be. Since we are all 
faced with the same objects why should any one be wiser 
than another ? But we must proceed with care and confine 
ourselves to the range of the faculties. The unfortunate 


youth who submits to the inflictions of his sour teacher 


does not deem it disgraceful to utter little or no protest 
against the futile subtleties of the Schools as long as he oat 
refuse to admit that they can possibly be true, ‘lhe 
faculties which show the real nature of things will never 
succeed in showing that they can exist in any other wily, 
provided that what is asserted does not conflict with sone 


Common Notion. In a word, every discussion of the — 


Schools should be referred to the faculty which is w 

in the argument. The utmost care must be taken, a 
have often said, to see that they do not rely upon discuralye 
thought in matters which are appropriate to the externul 
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or internal forms of experience, and vice versa. We must 
see that they do not destroy our confidence in Common 
Notions, but by assigning its proper sphere to each faculty, 
close the way to error. And to avoid misunderstanding I 
have pointed out how the method can be applied to the 
vocabulary. Here will be found words adapted to the 
simpler differences of things, as well as terms which 
express their complex forms in one word. We must 
examine each word in this light; we must consider its 
existence, substance, its quality, quantity, relation, etc. 
In the second place, we must enquire what faculty it 
belongs to; and finally what laws produce its conformation. 
In this way we shall arrange in systematic order both the 
essences and the various relations of things which are 
seattered through the vocabulary. And in this process we 
must rely on the authors held by common consent to be 
most sound as well as upon the proper faculties. This 
method will be found the simplest to pursue. No 
difficulty will be found as long as we clearly grasp the 
points which I have advanced concerning the examination 
of differences, species and genera, in the section on 
substance. It is useful to learn Grammar, and to this the 
Keuder may add Logic, which I strongly recommend, 
provided he guards against the errors which I have 
mentioned throughout the book. The titles of the 
jredicaments may even be retained as long as they are 
explained in the way I have discussed. It now remains 
{ see at the conclusion of my Zetetica the number of 
jopositions which can be asserted concerning the truth 
or falsity of any object. We must multiply the first term 
hy the second and then the third by the product. The 
product of this must be further multiplied by the fourth, 
wud so on until the end of the book, omitting only 
synonyms, in place of which the moods and declensions 
which belong to Grammar may be substituted. In this 
way the entire range of possible combinations will 
eventually appear. I desired to point this out here, with 
the purpose of showing that it is possible to embrace the 
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limits of truth and falsity. And to seek to discover them 
in any other way is wholly futile. 

Such, then, are my Zetetica. It is not sufficient 1 
grasp merely the questions and terms, unless the explatuiy 
tions of the questions and their complex forms are clearly” 
understood in the light of my method. This will be found 
difficult because the authors twist our terms into other 
meanings. It is a point which must be especially noticed 


if we wish to penetrate to the analysis of ordinary beliefs, 


My method divides propositions into parts, and treats 
them in sections. Much could be added concerning the 
narrowness, faulty classification and confusion of the 
ordinary predicaments ; but since it is not my purpose tf 
criticise the authors, and since such points may be readily 
grasped by comparing what they say with my accourt 
(would that Latin terms could be found for it), I 1 
bring my book to a close. And lest the candid Reader 
may fail to understand any point in my doctrine, I add he 

a definition of truth, that is to say my definition of truth, 
in the light of the method which I have expounded in the 
preceding pages. 


Questions. Definition of Truth. Proof derived from, 


Existence. Truth exists. Common Notion, 


Substance. It is conformity under Common Notion and 
conditions. discursive thought, 


Quality. It involves conditions Common Notion at 
which while they are discursive thought, 
always and necessarily 
required are not always 
and necessarily present. 


Quantity. It is capable of exten- Common Notion ij 
sion according to the discursive thought, 
size of things, under 
conditions. 
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Ouestions. — Definition of Truth. Proof derived from. 


Kelation. There is relation be- Common Notion and 
tween any object, External and Internal 
appearance, concept, Apprehension. 
and judgment. 

Mode. It exists under the Common Notion and 
conditions required for discursive thought. 
the truth of any object, 
appearance, concept, 
and judgment. 

‘Time, It exists whenever External and Internal 
objects are in con- Apprehension. 
formity, through these 
conditions, with their 
homogeneous faculties. 


Place. It is situated in the Common Notion and 
appropriate point of External or Internal 
conformation. Apprehension. 

Origin. It proceeds from some Common Notion and 


primary cause which discursive thought. 
governs the Analogy 
of things. 

Murpose. It is directed towards Common Notion and 
the perfection of man discursive thought. 
as his final cause. 


‘lruth has for its negative opposite, ignorance ; for its 
positive opposite, error. 

It remains now for the Reader to examine by means 
ol my questions both simple and complex, up to the third 
ur fourth combination, the conformity, conditions, qualities 
wd quantities, ete., of things. Next the corresponding 
{youlties must be added, in order to reach a final judgment. 
I this way the excellent system of truth will emerge, its 
specific form absorbed into the whole. The Reader may 
jhow perceive how meagre and imperfect are the accepted 
ilofinitions of the Schools, They are derived merely from 
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the subordinate genus, and from a selection of differences, 
He may perceive, too, how capriciously the Authors have 
constructed their doctrines of truth from the fact that they 
have omitted any definition of truth. Each one of them 
imagines that he is offering the pure, undiluted truth, and 
demands exclusive belief in his own account. My doctrine 
shows how far they are right. If from it the true art of 
demonstration, hitherto unknown, is not established, 1 
am persuaded that it cannot be found. Much may be 
added to what I have said, but I leave this to the Schools, 
It is sufficient in this work to have laid the foundation of 
truth. If any doubt this let them consider the definitions 
of the Authors, such as that truth is the conformity with 
the Divine mind, truth is the form of true objects, truth 
is the property of each thing since it is founded on it, 
Such assertions are only morsels or fractions of definitions 
which it is tiresome to discuss. Let any enquirers consider, 


I say, whether the Authors have succeeded in defining oF 


distinguishing truth, in a manner adequate to sustain the 
immense quantity of their writings. 

I have now discussed the faculties, objects and finally 
the conditions through which they are brought inty 
conformity with each other. There remain to lw 
established the method and correct arrangement of the 
whole system. Now since the first elements cannot he 
connected with the final ones, except by means of thou 
that intervene; since the first faculty in every humut 
being, and indeed in the Universe, is Natural instinet, 
which refers to the self-preservation of each individual, 
species and genus; and since the ultimate object is the 
eternal Blessedness for the sake of which all other goods 
are pursued, when the remaining faculties and objeot# 
are present; I shall comprise the conformation of this 


Blessedness in a single proposition, in so far as we are able 


to infer it from the truths of nature, or from those of the 
universal Divine Providence. When all the ine 
faculties are in due conformity with each other, Eterny 
Blessedness will be in conformity. I have amply diseussed 
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above the nature of intervening faculties through which 
the faculties in us are brought into correspondence with 
their particular or general objects. 

The Reader has now in his hands a perfect system of 
truth drawn from wisdom or general providence. It serves 
accurately to explain the divine judgment which demands 
for the service of God all one’s mind, that is to say, the 
whole series of common notions in due order; all one’s 
heart, that is to say, all the intellectual and spiritual senses 
within us ; all one’s strength, that is to say, all our physical 
impulses. We are commanded, indeed, to love Him as 
ourselves. Here, then, is a doctrine severe enough to 
satisfy the most inflexible moralist. It is not sufficient 
to shelter behind some trivial faith or superstition, or to 
seek to achieve Blessedness by one or other of the faculties. 
‘They must all contribute to it. The doctrine of Common 
Notions is not easy or one to be lightly used ; it is of such 
importance that it makes demands upon the whole of our 
nuture, By its light we come to understand the common 
saying that there is only one truth. Since the first faculty 
is connected with the last through the due correspondence 
of the intervening faculties, the final result is a single truth 
or conformity, ‘To complete the discussion, I think it 
would be useful to add a few words at this point in 
explanation of the fact that the philosophy of the ancients, in 
"th of ity eloquence, appears to have failed to consider 
thin doctrine of eternal happiness. Now I contend that 
it has not in reality been overlooked by them, For if the 
sovereign good is what all men desire, it comes to be the 
sume thing as eternal blessedness. If we consider what 
they mean they do not differ at all. For what is not 
eternal cannot be supreme, nor can good be supreme unless 
\{ produces happiness in every way. Accordingly the 
supreme good and eternal happiness are identical. But 
the definition of it by the ancients was sadly defective, 
sinee they placed the supreme good in renown, riches, 
pliysieal pleasure, etc. ‘Two hundred and eighty-eight 
similar views have been enumerated. But none of the 
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experiences there mentioned is supreme, and none of thei 
is good. Now the reason why the ancient philosophers in 
the darkness of their minds were not able clearly to 
explain this eternal blessedness (which, indeed, cannot 
exist in this life) are the following. In the first place they 
were concerned only with the affairs of this life, and 
troubled very little about the future, and so they have 
failed to detect their desire for eternity; for when they 
sought the supreme good it was not apparent that it was 
at the same time the eternal good. In the second place, 
the hope of eternal blessedness was closed to their mind, 
since they utterly confused the laws by which faculties 
are brought into correspondence with their special objects 
(which is none other than truth), or at least had not 
considered them sufficiently. It was commonly said amon, 

them that no one is happy before death. I am inde 

astonished that they were content to define their eternal 
joy as repose from labour. It is, therefore, important to 
attend to eminent preachers when they present the true 
objects of the faculties and direct their crowded con» 
gregations towards the hope of a better life, awakening 
to activity the faculties which so often lie dormant, 
I desire to pass presently to Revelation. I have, therefore, 
treated here, in order to assist the Reader in the 
examination which lies before him, the more importwit 


Common. Notions about religion, or those Articles upon — 


which there exists the greatest measure of agreement, 


IX 
COMMON NOTIONS CONCERNING RELIGION 


Nwore I proceed to discuss revelation, I think that 
certain assumptions which underlie our notions of 
revelation ought to be examined. Every religion which 
proclaims a revelation is not good, nor is every doctrine 
which is taught under its authority always essential or 
even valuable, Some doctrines due to revelation may be, 
some of them ought to be, abandoned. In this connection 
the teaching of Common Notions is important ; indeed, 
without them it is impossible to establish any standard 
of diverimination in revelation or even in religion. Theories 
hued upon implicit faith, though widely held not only 
in Our own part of the world but also in the most distant 
regions, are here irrelevant. Instances of such beliefs 
ave) that human reason must be discarded, to make 
room for Vaith; that the Church, which is infallible, 
Hue the right to proseribe the method of divine worship, 
anil in conmequence must be obeyed in every detail ; 
that He one ought to place euch confidence in hia private 
jilwent ae to dave to question the sacred authority of 
arene il preachers of God's word | that their utterances, 
Hoh tiey may elude human grasp, contain so much 
Huth (hat we whould rather lay them to heart than debate 
ther) that to God all the things of which they speak and 
Hiiel more are possible, Now these arguments and many 
other elmilir ones, according to differences of age and 
country, may be equally used to establish a false religion as 
() support a tue one, Anything that springs from the 
jroduetive, not to say seductive seed of Faith will yield a 
ontiful wy # What pompous charlatan can fail to impress 
‘ie ragged flock with such ideas? Is there any fantastic 
cult whieh may not be proclaimed under such auspices ? 
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How can any age escape deception, especially when the 
cunning authorities declare their inventions to he 
heaven-born, though in reality they habitually confuse 
and mix the truth with falsehood? If we do not advance 
towards truth upon a foundation of Common Notions, 
assigning every element its true value, how can we hope 
to reach any but futile conclusions? Indeed, however 
those who endeavour to base their beliefs upon the 
disordered and licentious codes of superstition muy 
protest, their behaviour is precisely similar to people 
who with the purpose of blinding the eyes of the wayfarer 
with least trouble to themselves offer with singulir 
courtesy to act as guides on the journey. But the actual 
facts are otherwise. The supreme Judge requires every 
individual to render an account of his actions in the light, 
not of another’s belief, but of his own. So we must 
establish the fundamental principles of religion by means 
of universal wisdom, so that whatever has been added to 
it by the genuine dictates of Faith may rest on that 
foundation as a roof is supported on a house. Accordingly 
we ought not to accept any kind of religion lightly, without 
first enquiring into the sources of its prestige. And the 
Reader will find all these considerations depend upon 
Common Notions. Can anyone, I beg to ask, read the 
huge mass of books composed with such immense displiy 
of learning, without feeling scorn for these age-long 
impostures and fables, save in so far as they point the 
way to holiness ? What man could yield unquestioning 
faith to a body which, disguised under the name of the 
Church, wastes its time over a multitude of rites, 
ceremonies, and vanities, which fights in so many part) 
of the world under different banners, if he were not led 
to perceive, by the aid of conscience, some marks of 
worship, piety, penance, reward and punishment ? Whi, 
finally, would attend to the living voice of the preacher 
if he did not refer all his deeds and words to the Sovereign 
Deity ? It would take too long to deal with every instance, 
It is sufficient to make clear that we cannot establish 
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any of them without the Common Notions. I value these 
#0 highly that I would say that the book, religion, and 
wophet which adheres most closely to them is the best. 
I'he system of Notions, so far at least as it concerns 
theology, has been clearly accepted at all times by every 
normal person, and does not require any further justification. 
And, first of all, the teaching of Common Notions, or 
true Catholic Church, which has never erred, nor ever 
will err and in which alone the glory of Divine Universal 
l'vovidence is displayed, asserts that 


There is a Supreme God. 


No general agreement exists concerning the Gods, 
hut there is universal recognition of God. Every religion 
in the past has acknowledged, every religion in the future 
will ne vont some sovereign deity among the Gods. 
Thus to the Romans this supreme Power is Optimus 
Muaxtinuay to the Greeks He is “ ‘0 exi mao Ocds, airagunss 
Havroepdrnp, dy) wdvrww re ted\eur}” > to the Jews He is MM, 
Jehovah; to the Mahomedans, Allah; to the Indians 
of the Weat, Pachama Viracocha, ete. ‘The Eastern 
fii have similar names for Him, Accordingly 
that which ts everywhere accepted as the supreme 
manifestation of deity, by whatever name it may be 
called, } term God, 1 pans on to consider His attributes, 
velo the aame BA ow And in the firat place 1 
find that Tle je Mleased, Secondly, He ta the end to 
whieh all things move, ‘Thirdly, He ia the cause of all 
thi at lowe th wo fie ae they are good, Trom which 
follies, deoording to Tile providence that, in the fourth 

Nl Hie te the reane by whieh all (hinge are produced ; 
hw ould we puiwe fram the beginning to the end 

the mene provided - We need not be deterred 

the type at ph sp pa who have tofuwed to grant 

the Hedin any alan oF proviidenee, Mince elrenmatancen 


ai fall gut tn aeeordanie with thelr wishes, they 
Hike o deaperite attempt to aboligh particular Providence 
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as though the course of events were ordained by themselyes 
and not by the Divine will. We must realise that writers 
of this kind are only wrangling about the means by whieh 
Divine Providence acts; they are not, I think, disputing 
Providence itself. Meanwhile the utmost agreement 
exists concerning Universal Providence, or Nature. But 
every religion believes that the Deity can hear and answer 
prayers ; and we are bound to assume a special Providence 
—to omit other sources of proof—from the universal 
testimony of the sense of divine assistance in times of 
distress. In the fifth place, He is eternal. For we are 
taught by a Common Notion that what is first is eternal, 
In the sixth place a Common Notion tells us that the 
Deity is good, since the cause of all good is supremely 
good. Inthe seventh place, He is just ; a Common Notion, 
experience and history bear witness at every point that 
the world is ruled under His Providence with absolute 
justice. For as I have often observed, Common Notions, 
which solve the most difficult questions of philosoph 
and theology, teach us that all things are governed with 
righteousness and justice, though their causes may be 
hidden from us. In the eighth place, He is wise; for 
marks of His wisdom do not only appear in the attributes 
of which I have spoken, but are manifest daily in His 
works. 

In addition to these qualities there are certaii 
attributes, such as Infinity, Omnipotence and Liberty, 
concerning which I find there is much difference of 
opinion. But His infinity is proved by the infinity of 
position or space. For the supreme God penetrates all 
things, according to the teaching of Common Notions, 
His Omnipotence follows from His infinity, for it is 
certain that there is nothing which is beyond the power 
of the infinite. His omnipotence proves His liberty, 
since no man in his senses has ever doubted that He 
who can do everything is absolutely free. I think, however, 
that those who feel otherwise must be approached from 
different angle. And here there is a Common Notion 
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that what exists in us in a limited degree is found absolutely 
in God. If He is so far beyond our capacity as to be 
illimitable He will be infinite. If He has created all 
things without using any existing matter He will be 
omnipotent. And finally if He is the Author of our 
liberty He will be supremely free. The ancient Schools 
were wrong in holding that men were free while God 
was fettered to the first Sphere. The Divine Attributes 
prove these points as effectively when taken separately 
i# when taken together. On the attributes and their 
synonyms the Schools may usefully be consulted, and I 
find that in general they discuss them very fairly. It is 
true that IT have found that the names which they 
have given these attributes are conflicting and often 
inappropriate. ‘Thus the Pagans confuse the attribute 
of infinity with that of unity, and invent a number of 
Gods, Even if you suppose with some that under the 
tames of Apollo, Mars, and Ceres, various aspects of 
Divine Providence were recognised, you cannot deny 
that the fables which the ancients invented under these 
iimes have always been thought foolish, since no one 
Huw ever doubted (so far ag Tam aware) the evils of their 
creed, As for the attributes which are rejected in our 
dineumion, they are those which make the Deity strange, 
Physical, composite, particular, or capable of condemning 
ton for Tis own pleasure, Sueh a God is nothing but 
on idol of the imagination, and existe nowhere else, I 
jie How to the second Common Notion of theology, 


This Sovereign Deity ought to be Worshipped. 


While there te no general agreement concerning the 
wore Of Cade, nnored belnya, auinta, and angela, yet 
the Common Notion or Universal Consent tolls un that 
wloration ought to he reserved for the one God, Hence 
diving veligion and no ree, however eavage, haw existed 
WiHHOUT serie expremsion Of iL ie found established among 
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all nations, not only on account of the benefits which they 
received from general providence, but also in recognition 
of their dependence upon Grace, or particular providenc®, 
Hence, too, men have been convinced, as I have observed 
above, that they can not only supplicate that heavenly 
Power but prevail upon Him, by means of the faculties 
implanted in every normal man. Hence, finally, what iw 
a more important indication, this Power was consulted ly 

the seers in order to interpret the future and they undertoo 

no important action without referring to it. So far the 
peoples were surely guided by the teaching of Natural 
Instinct. ‘The All Wise Cause of the universe does not 
suffer itself to be enclosed within its own sphere, but it 
bestows general Grace on all and special Grace on thowe 
whom it has chosen, Since everyone can experience this 
in himself, would it not be unjust to refuse the same 
power to God? God does not suffer us to beseech Hin) 
in vain, as the universal experience of divine assistaneg 
proves, to pass over all other arguments. Although 1 
find that the doctrine of special providence, or Grace, 
was only grudgingly acknowledged by the ancients, i} 
may be gathered from their surviving works, yet since 
the worship of the Divine Power was recognised in every 
age, and carried with it this doctrine of Grace or Special 
Providence, I assert that this doctrine is a Common 
Notion. From this source spring supplications, prayer, 
sacrifices, acts of thanksgiving; to this end were built 
shrines, sanctuaries, and finally for this purpose appeared 
priests, prophets, seers, pontiffs, the whole order of 
ministers, And even if their activity has been equally 
evident in human affairs as in the affairs of God, since 
they have often been a crafty and deceitful tribe, prone 
to avarice, and often ineffective, this is because they hye 
introduced much under the pretext of Religion which has 
no bearing upon Religion. In this way with extraordina 

skill they have confused sacred matters with profane, trut 

with falsehood, possibility with probability, lawful worship) 
with licentious ceremonies and senseless superstition# | 
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with the result, I make bold to say, that they have corrupted, 
defiled, and prostituted the pure name of Religion. 
Ilowever necessary the priests were, whenever they 
brought contempt upon themselves, the fear of God 
and the respect due to sacred things diminished in 
proportion, Accordingly we must give them the honour 
which is due to them. I obtain, then, proof of this 
external aspect of divine worship in any type of religion 
from every age, country and race. It is therefore a Common 
Notion, It is no objection that temples or regions sacred 
to the Gods are not found among savages. For in their 
own fashion they consulted oracles and undertook no 
serious task without propitiating their Deity. I am aware 
(hat an author of reputation has said that in one remote 
fegion no religious practice can be observed. But this 
Mutement has been rejected by a later writer who pointed 
oul that the author was ignorant of the language of that 
eountyy, llowever, if anyone denies the assertion we must 
reply that the same religious faculties which anyone can 
#sperience in himself exist in every normal human being, 
though they appear in different forms and may be expressed 
Without any external ceremony or ritual, And in postu- 
lating (hie principle 1 draw the conclusion that religion is 
the ultimate difference of man, 1am not deterred by the 
aot (hat iereligious men exist, and even some who appear 
to be atheiote, Tn reality they are not atheista; but because 
‘hey have noticed that some people apply false and 
shoeking atteibutes to God, they have preferred not to 
helleve in God, than to believe ina God of such a character, 
Wien He te endowed with true attributes vo far from not 
Holleviig ii Hin they would pray that auch a God might 

yi there were Ho euch Helng, Tf, however, you still 

Htih That Hereligioue pereone and even atholite can be 
foil (whieh Todo not believe), reflect that there may be 
wt a ule wil Toole inelided among thone who 
Walia i fatlonality te the foal difference of man. 
(iherwine there would hardly have been auch endleas 


Hinpiiten aliont Heligion, Har euch a multitude of martyrs ; 
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for there is no Church which does not boast of its legend 
heroes, men who for the sake of religion have not of 
adopted lives of the utmost austerity, but have endw 
death itself. Such conflicts would not have occurred 
there had not been men so stubborn and unreasonable 
that they were incapable of distinguishing truth from 
probability, possibility and falsity. 
I pass now to aspects of worship which are universally { 
recognised. Those which can be referred to the analog 
between man and God, between man and things, 
between things themselves, I include under the ti 
conformation of the faculties. I say then that 


The connection of Virtue with Piety, defined in this wo 
as the right conformation of the faculties, is and alway 
has been held to be, the most important part of religiont 

practice. j 


There is no general agreement concerning rif 
ceremonies, traditions, whether written or unwritten, Of 
concerning Revelation ; but there is the greatest possible 
consensus of opinion concerning the right conformation of 
the faculties. The way in which this right conformation 
of the faculties may be established I have discussed (lt _ 
length above, and the Reader is invited to refer to thit 
passage. There he will learn how Conscience guided hy 
Common Notions produces virtue combined with piety, 
how from this there springs true hope, from such thie 
hope, faith, from true faith, love, from true love, joy, and 
from true joy, Blessedness. Thus we now see that 0 
faculty which leads to piety, purity of life, holiness and 
virtue, is not included under this heading. If I am t# 
make some survey of these faculties, in respect of a perso’ 
years and the degree of wisdom which it has pleased God 
to give him, I would say that children recognise and sel 
God in their own way in the form of happiness, ani 
acknowledge Him in the spontaneous gratitude which they 
accord their benefactors, No trait, therefore, in #0 
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excellent as gratitude, nothing so base as ingratitude. 
And when gratitude is expressed by more mature persons 
und the Common Notions gradually reveal their objects 
more clearly, Religion becomes enriched and appears in a 
jreater variety of ways, though no practice emerges which 
is more admirable than this gratitude. With the advantage 
of age, piety and holiness of life take deeper roots within 
the conscience, and give birth to a profound love and faith 
in God, Very often, too, vanities and superstitions and 
even vices and crimes spring up and multiply together with 
(hese virtues, like tares and weeds which grow from the 
lecaying seed of wheat. Though they blossom more 
lowly, they mature quickly, unless they are uprooted in 
good time, I assign this growth to those factors which 
compose the body, Accordingly while our animal nature 
actually comes into being later, it reaches its completion 
i) te before the reasoning element. ‘This will not surprise 
thowe who notice that the animals attain their maturity in 
three years, Whether this fact is to be traced to their 
fallen state or to some other cause I will not stay to discuss. 
1) tay seem paradoxical that moral virtue which is so 
strict and severe ie and always has been esteemed by men 
in every aye and place and respected in every land, in spite 
of the fact that it conflicts with our physical and, IT may 
wy, agreeable feelings, But the reason for this is as 
follows, Mince Nature unceasingly labours to deliver the 
soul from ite physieal burden, eo Nature iteelf inotily men 
With ite seeret conviction that virtue constitutes the most 
pileetive means by whieh our mind may be gradually 
arated and velewwed from the body, and enter into its 
ful vealin, Ane hough many arguments could be cited 
the eae Pirpone, | know no more convincing proof 
the faet that ft le only virtie that has the power to 
wt soul frame the delighte which engulf lt and even 
1 iy He ative region, ao that fread trom the 
of view ane nally from the feav of death 
oan wey Heel to Hie proper fanetion wand attain 
wrerlanting ay, 
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The minds of men have always been filled with horror 
their wickedness. Their vices and crimes have been ob 
to them. They must be expiated by repentance, 


There is no general agreement concerning the varioi 
rites or mysteries which the priests have devised for 
expiation of sin. Among the Romans, ceremonies 
purification, cleansing, atonement, among the Greeks, rite) 
of expiation and purging, and in nearly all races, sacrifice! 
even of human victims, a cruel and abominable device 
the priests, were instituted for this purpose. Among 
Egyptians and all the heathen races observances of # 
similar kind prevailed. I have referred to many of thei) 
in my book “On the Religion of the Gentiles” and al 
in my work, not yet published, “ On the Causes of Errors! 
Among the Mohammedans, Ramadan is held twice ood 
year after the manner of our Forty Days. But above 
other races the Eastern Indians display the most ener, 
exercises of this kind. At a certain sacred period of 1 
year they gather in the forests, and taking a piece of « 
rock or stone, let forth a quantity of blood, until thelr 
spirits are on the point of leaving them, protesting at (hw 
same time that the root-causes of their sins had lain hidden 
in their blood and that by allowing it to gush forth they 
atone for their sins. But we may pass over such rites, sone 
of which may well appear ridiculous. General agreement 
among religions, the nature of divine goodness, and ahaye 
all conscience, tell us that our crimes may be washed away 
by true penitence, and that we can be restored to new 
union with God. For this inner witness condenwi# 
wickedness while at the same time it can wipe out the 
stain of it by genuine repentance, as the inner form 
apprehension under proper conditions proves. 1 do fat 
wish to consider here whether any other more appropriate 
means exists by which the divine justice may be appensed, 
since I have undertaken in this work only to rely on truths 
which are not open to dispute but are derived from the 
evidence of immediate perception and admitted by the 
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whole world, ‘This alone I assert, whatever may be said 
(0 the contrary, that unless wickedness can be abolished 
hy penitence and faith in God, and unless the Divine 
yoodness can satisfy the Divine justice (and no further 
uppeal can be invoked), then there does not exist, nor 
ever has existed any universal source to which the wretched 
‘vane of men, crushed beneath the burden of sin, can 
{uri to obtain grace and inward peace. If this were the 
sume, God has created and condemned certain men, in fact 
the larger part of the human race, not only without their 
deaive, but without their knowledge. This idea is so 
dreadful and consorts so ill with the providence and 
joodnow, and even the justice of God, that it is more 
thuritable to suppose that the whole human race has 
slays possessed in repentance the opportunity of becoming 
fovonciled with God, And as long as men did not cut 
therwelves off from it their damnation would not have 
heen due to the benevolent will of God, but to their own 
sie, nov could God have been charged with blame if they 
failed to find galvation, All the teaching of the greatest 
yeachers concerning eternal salvation coincides on this 
woe, since every means of redress is useless except 
enitenee and becomes, as they tell us, empty and futile. 
Accordingly they hold it to be of such importance in 
elation to the divine goodness that they consider that 
when no roudior way presente iwelf the entire secret of 
salvation may be revealed in this process, Some critics 
wf Native or Divine universal Providence object that it 
i Hol alwaye within our power to experience remorse, 
have foyeell pointed aut that windon te always within 
Tht Howe evition fall to notiee the diatinetion 
have tele above, between voluntary and 
setione, hor do they recoynive that some 
sainet be prevented, and other cannot be 
Hh Man done not remember, or keep 

We he Heaivew  Monie of theme wotivition 
Hiente adit of degrees and 
ty declare that Chad hae cut ae off from 
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the means by which we can return to Him, provided 
that we play our part to the utmost of our ability, in 
blasphemy so great that those who indulge in it seek to 
destroy not merely human goodness, but also the goodness 
of God. They must abandon these ideas, and their ideas 
and utterances, at least concerning the secret judgments 
of God, must be more guarded. For they cannot deny 
that if not from general providence, yet from particular 
providence or Grace, may flow the means by which God's 
favour may be won. We realise what we owe to Grace 
when we reflect that by it our works are accomplished, 
by it they are made acceptable to God. I think that it is 
chiefly by this means that God’s mercy meets the demands 
of His goodness. For in the mutual relationship whieh 
exists between us, when our goods are seized by plunder 
or theft, the common laws of nations or universal consent 
requires that in addition to repentance there should he 
restoration. Now, if anyone with perverted curiosity 
asks me why we possess the liberty to commit sin and 
crime, I can only answer that it is due to the secret 
judgments of God. If he persists in asking what cin 
be known within the moderate limits of the human facultiew, 
I must reply that man is a finite animal, and therefore 
cannot do anything which is absolutely good or even 
absolutely bad. Yet the nature of each is modified in — 
every action, so that the action shares to some extent Iii 
both, though it is named according to the element whieh 
has the larger share. Anyone who desires further 
discussion on this problem may refer to what I haye 
said on an earlier page. I have now briefly examined the 
principal Common Notions about the way of God whith 
refer to the journey of life. I pass on to treat of the state 
of the future life. And this I shall comprise in a singlt 
proposition. 


There is Reward or Punishment after this life. 


The rewards that are eternal have been variously 
placed in heaven, in the stars, in the Elysian fields, or in 
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contemplation. Punishment has been thought to lie in 
Metempsychosis, in hell (which some describe as filled 
with fire, but the Chinese imagine pervaded with smoke), 
or in some infernal regions, or regions of the middle air, 
of in temporary or everlasting death. But all religion, 
law, philosophy and, what is more, conscience, teach 
openly or implicitly that punishment or reward awaits 
‘iy alter this life. Religion teaches us this explicitly when 
it uses the terms which I have mentioned. It teaches 
the same doctrine indirectly by establishing the immortality 
of the soul or by proving that God avenges crimes which 
ure committed with impunity in this life. In this sense 
there is no nation, however barbarous, which has not 
nd will not recognise the existence of punishments and 
rewards, ‘That reward and punishment exist is, then, a 
Common Notion, though there is the greatest difference 
0! opinion as to their nature, quality, extent and mode. 
li is no objection that the soul perishes with the body, 
## some people assert. For they refer this very fact to 
jinishment for sin, or else they mean only that part of 


the soul with which they have been familiar, namely, 
the physical senses; or finally they must be ignored 
since they talk sheer nonsense; for there is nothing in 


ihe faculties of the mind to suggest such ideas. That 
the oul could be immortal if God willed it is clearly a 
{ommon Notion in that among the most distant races, 
seething with every type of superstition, there exists a 
jeneral conviction that purity of life and courage of mind 


jomote happiness. It is on this account that they are 
ml to honour the bones of those who have died bravely 
1) huttle, But I do not trouble myself about such matters, 
iiee Tam not concerned with superstitions and sacred 
fife) it is not what a large number of men assert, but 


whut all men of normal mind believe, that I find important. 
Peanning the vast array of absurd fictions I am content 
fy discover a tiny Common Notion. And this is of the 
Hifiont importance, since when the general mass of men 
Neve rejected a whole range of beliefs which it has found 
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valueless, it proceeds to acquire new beliefs by this method, 
until the point is reached where faith can be applied, 

It follows from these considerations that the Dogme 
which recognise a sovereign Deity, enjoin us to worships 
Him, command us to live a holy life, lead us to repent 
our sins, and warn us of future recompense or punishment, 
proceed from God and are inscribed within us in the 
form of Common Notions. But those dogmas which 
postulate a plurality of Gods, which do not forbid crimog 
and sins, which rail against penitence, and which expres 
doubts about the eternal state of the soul, cannot he 
considered either Common Notions or truths. Accordingly 
every religion, if we consider it comprehensively, is not 
good; nor can we admit that salvation is open to meh 
in every religion. For how could anyone who believes 
more than is necessary, but who does less than he ought, 
be saved? But I am convinced that in every religion, 
and indeed in every individual conscience, either throug) 
Grace or Nature, sufficient means are granted to met 
to win God’s good will; while all additional and peculiif 
features which are found at any period must be i 
to their inventors. It is not sufficient that they shoul 
be old if they have once been new. Ideas which are 
superfluous or even false may be not only novel bit 
ancient, and truths which are only seized by a few cannot 
be essential to all. The truth which belongs to revelatioi 
occupies a special place here ; and no faith in it is in aN) 
way disparaged by the principles which I have described, 
On the contrary whatever it adds to them I hold to he 
valuable. The fundamental principles of Revelatioi 
itself are here established, so that it is possible to reduee 
all “disputes to the question, On what faculty does the 
argument depend? Accordingly so far from these views 
conflicting with ordinary beliefs or depending on new 
principles, I have asserted nothing but the symbol of 
Common Notions and what has been universally accepted 
by every religion, age and country. I do not deny that 
sacred ceremonies can form part of religion; on thé 
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contrary 1 find that some ceremonies are included in 
fyery religion and serve to embellish it ; so far they are 
yuluable. But when they are made by the priests the 
emential elements of divine worship, then religion, and 
we who practise it are the victims of imposture. Rites 
ust be kept within bounds. We can only accept them 
o the understanding that religion is chaste and only 
fequires such ornaments as render a matron more 
yenerible and respected. When she paints and dyes 
lwetwell, her appearance is too suggestive of the harlot. 


Nuch, then, are the Common Notions of which the 
tiie Catholic or universal church is built. For the church 
Which is built of clay or stone or living rock or even of 
Harble cannot be claimed to be the infallible Church. 
the true Catholic Church is not supported on the 
Hiextricable confusion or oral and written tradition to 
Which men have given their allegiance. Still less is it 
thw! which fights beneath any one particular standard, or 
') Comprised in one organisation so as to embrace only 
) feetricted portion of the earth, or a single period of 
Kistory. ‘The only Catholic and uniform Church is the 
(ettine of Common Notions which comprehends all 
we wad all men, ‘This Church alone reveals Divine 
‘iivermal Providence, or the wisdom of Nature. This 
(lich alone explains why God is appealed to as the 
pion Father. And it is only through this Church 
{Wl salvation is possible. The adoration which has been 
heetowed on every particular Church belong to it. Every 
{ Hire, a T have pointed out above, is the more exposed 
t) efor the further it is separated from it. Anyone who 
fyitle Wneertain doctrines in place of the sure truths of 
Hivine providence, and forges new articles of Faith, 
fieahes thie Church. If, however, anyone receives some 
fth by revelation, which I think can occur both in the 
Waking atate and in sleep, he must use it as occasion 
elite, remembering that unless he is entrusted with a 
HiPeeaye of interest to all, he should reserve it to himself, 
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For it is not likely that what is not evident to the {woul 
of all, can have any bearing on the whole human \ 
I have often observed that we can take much on fill 
with true piety, and we need not abandon any belie! 
long as it does not conflict with the divine attribi 
It is not the case therefore, as some critic may poltit ¢ 
that after examining the means by which Divine Unive 
Providence acts and admitting that it is universal in 1 
operation, I then restrict it to its own kingdom, 1 d 
that every feature which redounds to the glory of @ 
may be added to the characteristics which have } 
mentioned. For my part I accept with earnest faith 
gratitude all that preceding ages have uttered in jy 
of God’s goodness and mercy. I agree with the major 
of mankind that all that they tell us not merely oul 
have come to pass but that it actually did so, Hut 
maintain that the principles of faith are to be found 
the truths of Divine Universal Providence, since | ¢ 
see that in any other way the harmony of Nature or g 
Providence, with Grace or particular Providence eat 
preserved. ‘This does not exclude the right of the ely 
to decide all matters which concern external worship 
ecclesiastical organisation, or the publication for ft 
generations of the records of earlier times, and eapee 
those events which confirm the true attributes of © 
For when these Catholic truths are received into 
recesses of the soul they rest on a foundation of indubitwll 
faith, and anything which remains can and ought to } 
believed with piety upon the authority of the Chu 
provided that is, that all contradictions are avoided 
recognised, and only those doctrines are improwied 
men’s minds which promote universal peace and cone 
and make for purity of life. Whether these mewn 
sufficient to prepare us for eternal salvation I leave it 
hands of God. I, at least, do not seek to pry inte 
secret judgments of God. I am econtent to have 
that the human mind informed by the Common No 
has been able in every age and place to apprehend 
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jiiiwiples. If we set aside superstitions and legends, the 
Hil Lakes its stand on my five articles, and upon nothing 
tie ‘To deny this would be to allow less sense to men 
thu to sheep; for they at least when they are let into the 
jeliives avoid those herbs which are harmful and only 
4{ thowe which are good for them. Whether indeed human 
Wivlom has undertaken this examination in any age or 
jue, ov whether, even if it has done so, all who have 
Falected the inferior and trifling portions of religion, or 


the authority of their priests, equally enjoy the supreme 
fie, | have not attempted to discuss. I firmly 
Wituin, however, that it is and always has been possible 
/ all ten to reach the truths I have described. But 
wiher they have been manifest, or whether, even when 
) s/o manifest they are immediately accepted, I am so 
fro) Wishing to discuss that all matters of this nature 
1/1) depend upon the secret counsels of God, I leave to 


bin have accepted a mystical interpretation of them 


_ ty tilerved from the Divine wisdom and goodness. But if 


fe cally them in dispute, I am prepared stoutly to 
i! them, For by no other method could the existence 
‘vine Universal Providence, the highest attribute of 
hw proved by the principles of common reason. If 


we abandon these principles—and as I have often pointed 


ture ov the Common Providence of the world does 
Hyperite beyond the means at its disposal—and if we 


Bs, My (0 wicked blasphemies, terrible crimes, and 


y t impenitence, to which we are sacramentally 
Hi) if we defile the purity of Religion with foolish 
Hiitione wad degrading legends ; it would be wholly 
i) blame the Supreme Goodness for our sins. It 
hy like accusing a host who provides a feast set out 
# splended profusion of dishes, of encouraging 
hANiieOMD, yluttony and license. For what is sufficient 
1) 16 Cod, excess is due to us. Why, then, as I have 
*leewhere, following the law of common reason, can 


Y) WHF apply the same rule to the perfect sphere of the 


j of God that we apply to any circle? If anything 
" 
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is added to it, or taken from it its shape is destroyed, # Tie tion towards God and His interests in accordance with 
its perfection ruined. I do not, however, wish to ie ont sacred maxims given us to that end, and so exert 
too hastily on this question. I would, indeed, f\ wolves on behalf of the people. Anyone may add for 
maintain that it is impossible to remove any feature ‘0 !/, their substance, quality, quantity, mode, etc., to 
religion. But whether anything can suitably be wid thee witicles, 1 shall now discuss what may be derived 
the orb of religion, as is possible with a circle, | am i Hevelation. 
certain; though the shape of a visible circle in contity 
so that no part of it is hidden. he fair form of Divi 
Universal Providence ought to stand forth in all ite b 
and not lurk behind a mask. Whatever feature is 
to this circular shape should fitly and exactly cor 
in a form which is harmonious and congruent both 
its centre and its circumference. The chief reason f 
this is that no other genuine and Almighty God ean) 
accepted but He who directs universal providence to (itt 
ends which essentially concern the salvation of the 
But since no other clear pattern of that Providence ean | 
found than that which lies open to the whole human 
these Articles, and in these alone, we ought to 00 
whether it is possible to conceive of any stricter OF 
religion, or of any means by which it is possible for a 
to become more virtuous or more just, than is ¢of! 
in these Catholic Articles. Accordingly if the priests 
agreed to emphasise for the sake of Universal Peace, 
merely these principles (since Dogmas are permisall LJ 
matters of faith) but have further resolved to add 
parts of beliefs in historical events which display 
mercy towards the human race, a procedure with W 
am in full accord, yet they should not suffer elon 
be introduced which disparage the work of Un ver 

r 


Providence or confine it within strict or narrow 
But neither must they allow features to be intr 
which, through too hasty a desire for forgivenow 
or destroy the austere outline of religion; otherwint 
may relapse more quickly and with less forma inte 
I humbly recommend these considerations to the jut 
of the priests, with the hope that they may abander 
mysteries, and direct themselves to accomplishing 


x 
ON REVELATION 


REVEALED truth exists; and it would be unjust to ignore 
it. But its nature is quite distinct from the truth discussed 
above, in that the truth as I have defined it is based upon 
our faculties, while the truth of revelation depends upon 
the authority of him who reveals it. We must, then, 
proceed with great care in discerning what actually is 
revealed. Since there may be false revelations, I think it 
is hardly sufficient to apprehend what is revealed except 
through our faculties. But I believe that we can trust 
revelation when the following conditions occur. The first 
is that we must employ prayers, vows, faith and every 
faculty which can be used to invoke particular and general 
providence. The second is that revelation must be given 
directly to some person; for what is received from others 
as revelation must be accounted not revelation but 
tradition or history. And since the truth of history or of 
tradition depends upon him who recounts it, its foundations 
lie outside us, and in consequence it is, so far as we are 
concerned, mere possibility. The third condition is that 
revelation must recommend some course of action which 
is good; in this way genuine revelations may be 
distinguished from false and wicked temptations. The 
fourth condition is that the breath of the Divine Spirit 
must be immediately felt, for in this way we can distinguish 
the inner efforts of the faculties for truth from revelations 
which come from without us. When, therefore, what 
comes to us surpasses human understanding and all the 
preceding conditions are present, and we feel the Divine 
guidance in our activities, we must recognise with reverence 
the good will of God. We cannot indeed prescribe the 
way in which true revelation must be conveyed to us; 
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it is beyond our power to formulate laws for eventa whith 
are supernatural. We must, then, regard Rovelation as 
divine, whether it comes during sleep or when Wwe ae 
awake, in ecstasy, in speaking, in reading, or in any other 
way, whenever the conditions which I have enumerated 
occur. But we must take great care to avoid deception, 
for men who are depressed, superstitious, or ignorant of 
causes are always liable to it. I shall discuss this question 
more fully, with God’s help, in the treatise On the Causes 
of Error. As for the means of revelation it is generally 
held that revelations are most frequently made with the 
medium of spirits which have been recognized in all ages 
as a special order of beings, invisible, impalpable, free of 
physical substance, endowed with rapid movement, and 
variously called angels, demons, intelligences and geniuses. 
Some doubt, however, exists concerning their nature. 
Some people imagine them to be good, others think they 
are evil, so that we can reasonably leave their real character 
an open question. But this need not disturb us, as long 
as the preceding conditions are present, for otherwise no 
announcement of this kind can possibly come from God. 
But if we can only place confidence in revelation when it is 
given under the conditions which I have laid down, what 
are we to think of those revelations which are solemnly 
asserted by the priests to have occurred in former ages ? 
Must we place greater faith in them? In spite of such a 
body of authority the ordinary layman may fairly demand 
from his priest the following criteria, in addition to those 
already enumerated. Firstly, that it be proved beyond all 
doubt that a revelation has been given to the priest, 
Secondly, that the revelation should have proceeded from 
the supreme God, speaking with His own voice, as He is 
said formerly to have done, or through the agency of some 
good angel. Thirdly, that the revelation of oracle or 
utterance should have been accurately expressed and 
reported by the priest ; or when it had to be written down 
and transmitted to posterity through the priest's seript, it 
should have been possible fully to correct and restore it in 
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the light of this transcription, in case any addition, 
omission, or alteration had been made in the succeeding 
centuries. Fourthly, the revelation should concern later 
ages so closely that it necessarily becomes an article of 
Faith ; particularly since nearly all such points depend 
upon confidence in a single witness. A priest should offer 
satisfactory credentials on all these points before the layman 
can yield implicit trust in his revelation. If the priest 
should fail in this, the cautious layman may not arrive 
at any conclusion by means of the alleged revelation which 
he could not have gathered apart from it; such as ideas of 
a better life, and similar notions which, as I have shown 
above, are written in our hearts. 

So much concerning revelation in its narrower sense, 
whether given to us personally or to others. ‘Though the 
layman plays his own part in this discussion, it will not be 
permissible for him to draw any conclusion contrary to 
those dogmas which have been fully sanctioned by the 
authority of the true Catholic Church, and published to 
the glory of the supreme God. If revelation is taken in a 
more general sense it includes whatever is required of 
God’s grace. In this sense the succour sent from heaven to 
lost souls at times of affliction in response to their 
prayers is revelation. So, too, are those intimate divine 
apprehensions concerning faith, good works, and 
repentance. Movements of conscience and_ prayerful 
impulses have their beginning and end in revelation. Ina 
word every original impulse of pity and joy which springs 
in our hearts is a revelation. More strictly, however, the 
only revelations are those which are recognized by the 
inner perception to lie beyond the scope of general 
providence. For this reason if we did not possess a 
supernatural and miraculous sense we should be obliged 
to hold that God confined Himself to His universal 
providence, and disclosed Himself only through those 
faculties of faith and prayer which are implanted in every 
normal human being. ‘These considerations, therefore, 
serve to distinguish what is due to universal providence, 
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what to special providence, and what are genuine 
revelations. The learned, who imagine that they are 
competent in the ways of Grace, cannot suppose that I fail 
to acknowledge it, when they read that I have written. I 
(lo not hesitate to repeat that our actions are perfected and 
brought to completion only by Grace. Yet under the 
guidance of the inner consciousness I maintain that the 
principles of good actions spring from Common Notions, 
or the divine wisdom within us. Accordingly I think it is 
certain that no human being can so deafen his conscience 
is to lose his power of distinguishing, in any particular 
case, between good and evil. Thus when evil has been 
(lone owing to a failure to perceive the distinction, and the 
inward consciousness causes the sinner profound trouble 
of mind, and fills him with disgust ; when he comes to 
repent his misdeeds so as to turn from them with horror, 
nd bends all his endeavours to change his ways; when 
he directs himself with prayers and vows towards God, 
hefore Whom his conscience forthwith displays its guilt, 
and decides upon a better manner of life; in all this it is 
clear that nothing falls outside the sphere of common 
(sruce, So far, then, the universal providence of God 
‘ipplies. But when in a moment of intense faith we make 
special appeal to God, and feel within us His saving 
jower and a sense of marvellous deliverance, I do not 
doubt that the mind is touched by Grace, or particular 
providence, and that since some new aspect of God is 
revealed, we pass beyond the normal level of experience. 
| maintain in short that what crowns and brings to fruition 
the principle of actions which are due to the wisdom of 
fituire or common providence, and what makes these 
tions pleasing to God, belong to Grace. In this way I 
think the respective provinces of Nature or Common 
Vrovidence, and of Grace or Particular Providence, may 
he eatisfactorily established. And on these lines we can 
‘leeide between revelations in the more general and in 
(he restricted senses. 

Now though I consider all the articles of faith shine by 
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their own glory, so that unless they receive their authority 
from some personal revelation they are subject to 
examination in the same ways as other judgments; yet 
since there is no means which God in His great goodness 
may not employ, it is no less important to examine the 
instrument through which the revelation is transmitted 
than the nature of the mode of perception which is used. 
And this I have discussed above. What anyone may hope 
to derive from the mighty works of religion I leave to be 
inferred from what I have said. I make no claim to 
interpret oracles. It is sufficient if the Reader is able and 
indeed feels it his duty to embrace with faith and 
thankfulness all sacred utterances and acts in any age or 
place which are throughout history cited as miraculous; 
especially when no obvious contradiction is to be found in 
them. Before I pass on to discuss probability I wish 
briefly to consider whether the precepts contained in the 
Decalogue are Common Notions or revealed truths. For 
my part I am certain that they ought to be counted 
Common Notions, since their injunctions are implicit in 
every kind of law and religion. I have often observed 
that the universal providence which governs empires 
does not fail to operate in matters of necessity. We cannot 
believe, then, that whatever the diverse sources of these 
commands are, and though many of them have come to 
be mixed with elements which have little relation to piety 
and justice, yet they cannot be thought without sacrilege 
to have been established apart from the Common Notions, 
It is of no importance whether sacred priests or legislators 
promulgated these laws, since the wisest men of antiquity 
taught that the observance of them was sanctioned not 
only by the Civil code but also by religion. They are 
therefore Common Notions. But since we may easily fall 
into error in the process of giving an account of them, it is 
reasonable to suppose that God Himself has granted us 
some indication of them in His mercy, and in a special 
Divine way. So, firstly, the highest respect is due to God, 
according to a Common Notion; and lest men should 
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suppose that persons distinguished for holiness of life 
deserve some special form of worship, He commands that 
He only should be worshipped. Secondly, since men 
were able to form some image, which could arouse 
reverence and veneration, He forbade all kinds of symbols 
and images. Thirdly, since this supreme goodness may 
be treated lightly and with contempt, and so come to be 
slandered in frivolous deed or word, God does not allow 
us to use His name in vain. Fourthly, for fear that men 
should be destroyed by labour and toil, or on the other 
hand should enjoy too much leisure (for leisure is of God 
and is a Common Notion) He ordered that six days should 
be given to work and care, the seventh to rest and the 
worship of God. Fifthly, lest men might look upon their 
relation to their parents as a kind of first cause, and should 
therefore accord them: divine worship, He has taught us 
What benefit we may hope for from honouring our parents. 
Sixthly, lest men should injure themselves or others except 
under the need of self-preservation, He has forbidden 
murder, Seventhly, lest men should suppose that in love 
nything may be permitted, He does not allow adultery. 
Nighthly, He has forbidden theft, lest men should seize 
(nother’s property to increase their own goods. Ninthly, 
He prohibits false witness, so that truth may stand secure. 
And finally, lest men should think they can encroach on 
the rights of others, which they all hold according to their 
(leserts, He enjoins on each contentedness of heart. These 
commandments, therefore, constitute a summary of 
Common Notions. But since it is easy to add to them, 
Wwe must faithfully believe that God has given us forewarning 
of them by revelation or particular providence ; and this I 
helieve more readily since though our parents lived in 
earlier ages under conditions in which the law of Nature 
was inviolate, yet because in process of time their hearts 
heoame corrupt, it is reasonable to suppose that God 
j/roveribed the foregoing rules as guides to a better life. 


XI 


ON PROBABILITY 


ALL tradition and history, everything in short that concerns 
the past, whether it be true or false, good or evil, possesses 
for us only probability, since it depends on the authorily 
of the narrator. Consequently its basis lies beyond the 
scope of the faculties, whether we take truth of the thing 
itself or truth of the intellect. The confidence we place 
in an author depends on the extent to which he express } 
the truth or the reverse. But there are distinctions to hw 
drawn here. ‘The writer who describes events which are 
verified by the general testimony of mankind, and such a4 
are likely to have occurred, approaches nearest to the 
truth of the thing itself; while truth of the intellect 
attained by an author who directs attention to points 
time, place, and any other details which give an air 0 
reliability to his account. Thus history which is nut 
supported on a basis of probability is futile. I do 
mean to imply that we must abandon belief in reports 
marvellous and extraordinary events ; history is filled with) 
prodigies and marvels. Belief in them remains unshake#i | 
we must admit that they could have occurred, if God a 
willed. But if they did not take place we must remem: 
that they may none the less stand among eternal trut 
For, as I have frequently pointed out, while my doetrij 
puts forward certain positive statements it only denies id 
which are contradictory. Consequently though a partie 
truth may not be ours but the author’s, we must admit 
it has been truly reported when the necessary conditi0 
by which the proper faculties could have been brought 
into conformity with their objects, particular or gene 
were available to the writer. Thus it is reasonable 
believe what the historian could certainly have kno 
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All belief, though corrupted in the course of centuries, 
Must in the last resource rest on the knowledge or under- 
‘tunding of the author from whom the belief originated. 
So here, too, knowledge precedes and confirms belief. 
Rut since what is believed in this way makes no direct 
"pression on the faculties, though it may be true for the 
Writer it will be merely probable for those who receive it 
Mt second hand. Hence there is no criterion for derived 
‘ruth; but what appears true in any authority may be 
‘ctually untrue, just as what seems impossible, so long as 
‘lis not contradictory, may be true, and, as lying outside 
our analogy, have no essential connection with us. Such 
“wes do not constitute truths in our sense but probabilities. 
Accordingly, though no writer may succeed in describing 
the past, though no record of former times may exist, we 
"ust admit that eternal truths can be derived from objects 
‘hemselves and from Common Notions, through Divine 
Universal Providence. It may be said that I hereby 
‘eovtroy any belief in history, and make it appear that those 
Who have given us the history of the creation and the 
'wlemption have done little of importance. On the contrary, 
| have great respect for these writers ; but my belief in 
Sod, by Whom, through Whom and in Whom all things 
‘isl, i not derived from history, but from the teaching of 
the Common Notions, while questions of means, times and 
‘her circumstances I take from the authors; and such 
(\Weetions are matters of faith. 

Haith in the sacred records is not abolished or dis- 
Hiiyed by these considerations, With the greater part of 
‘wikind I fully accept these accounts, and am ready to 
Nielleve that God may have performed even greater wonders 
‘ny should be recorded. But I distinguish knowledge 
"| certainty from faith founded on report, so that I am 
Hil) lo separate what can be known from what can be 
Wwlleved in every religion. The sacred scriptures, 
cordingly, occupy the highest place among books. The 
lille tay indeed be the work of a number of writers 
“lie order has been settled in a remarkable way by a 
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later age; yet why should we not humbly believe it to 
be inspired throughout, and accept it as the work of God ? 
I regard this Book, in distinction from all other books, 


with profound respect, and find nowhere else a surer — 


source of consolation and support. For while knowledge 
is perpetually refreshed by the springing waters of the 
Common Notions, and faith is nourished by miracles, the 
whole inner man is stirred to life by this Book, and is 
prepared for the future existence which it clearly 
foretells. But if carelessness or the passage of time hag 
allowed to creep into a sacred or profane book any passage 
which maligns God or calls in question those divine 
attributes which are universally recognised, why should 
we not agree either to amend the work—and this has been 
done before—or to charge its interpreters with error, in 
that they have departed from the writer’s meaning and 
even from the analogy of faith, since they have stated 
views which conflict with Common Notions? But | 
speak with humility and caution on this subject, since it 
is no part of my design to offer any criticism, still less to 
enter into any examination of others’ writings. 

The entire body of history, then, is so constituted that 
though it may express truth of the thing, it cannot express 
truth of intellect whose source is in us. For this reason 
it is best described as probability ; since there is no more 
reason to suppose that the writer erred about the past 
than that we should err about the future. We must 
realise that all genuine history differs so little from the 
truth, that it were impertinent to doubt the assertions of 
reliable authors, though the truths of one class end by 
becoming matters of faith or even superstition, while thowe 


of the other become parts of knowledge and understanding. 


Judgment and discrimination is necessary in this matter, 
The miracles which have been invented to establish some 
new and often unworthy belief or dogma have always 
seemed to me to suggest imposture; in the same way I 
have always had respect for any law or religion which i 
supported not by miracles but by virtue. Yet I fully 
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‘ccept prodigies not merely as possibilities, but as actual 
facts, particularly when they were produced for some good 
purpose. Why should a single person become a sceptic 
when the authority of history whether sacred or profane 
hus been fortified and supported by most of the chief 
countries, periods and writers of the world? Why may 
hot this kind of writing be accepted if not as truth, at 
least as enjoying its privileges ? But we must use care and 
circumspection here. We are liable to be deceived by this 
tule, if we happen to be born in an unsuitable age, or 
country, or possess feeble intelligence. These axioms have 
little or no regard for the dignity of truth, for when they 
wwe wrongly applied they produce false conclusions with 
equal facility. ‘The same argument if it is correct does 
fol draw true and false conclusions at the same time. 
!lenee we must not allow ourselves to be persuaded by the 
jeneral consent of a primitive and ignorant period or 
‘ountry, whether we may be born there, or happen to 
‘iwell there. For my part I think that there are many 
hweliefs of this character which are neither true nor false ; 
| leave them to be justified by their authors and the process 
mf time, I only add that certain miracles which are 
tlecribed a hundred years after the death of the person 
who performed them have often been believed a hundred 
yours after. Why should they not always remain open 
‘iwations, since we of a later age have no means of 
ieovering whether the authors have spoken the truth 


“not? Lf do not wish to destroy the great enjoyment to 
hw \lerived from reading history; on the contrary I wish 
) emphasise that history presents us with the varying 
fyifinies of events and consequently it affords us striking 
peuinples of God’s general and particular providence. 
When, therefore, we read some story of past events which 
pyhihit wisdom, courage, piety, justice and prudence, we 
fey find Chat our analogous faculties, or Common Notions, 
i) atitred to respond, so that we feel at peace with our- 
wives, In this field as elsewhere we can examine wherein 
the Common Notion or indubitable truth consists ; for we 
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shall perceive in our hearts a motion of assent, the source of 
which is some conforming faculty. Thus, if we look within 
we shall find that the faculties which tell us that we ought 
to be wise, brave, pious, just and temperate, are active 
in our minds. Further, when sins and crimes are 
committed we shall discover within ourselves a distaste 
and horror proceeding in the same way from the Common 
Notions which are active within us. And again all that 
the preachers say on the deliverance of the innocent, on the 
declaration of hidden truth, on the wretched end of traitors, 
onthe punishment which extends even tosucceeding genera- 
tions for acts of perjury, or for pledges unfulfilled, and on 
similar questions, all these we shall find serve to confirm 
the divine attributes written in our hearts. In short we 
shall readily find in history and in ancient monuments 
evidence which helps to establish the laws of Divine 
providence, particular and general. But if under this head 
we meet with circumstances which fail to accord with our 
expectations or desires we must reflect that the secret 
decrees of God are in operation, or we must suppose that 
the author, if not wholly mistaken, has at least given an 
inadequate account of the matter. For though causes are 
hidden from us, it isa Common Notion that God can in no 
respect contradict Himself. ‘The value of reading histories 
of political or natural philosophy, and so on, I leave others 
to discuss. There are several Common Notions which are 
implicit in these subjects, and history is useful for the 
purpose of discerning them ; for by its means those which 
have not hitherto been examined are brought to the surface, 
those which are doubtful are verified, and those which are 
already recognised are strengthened. ‘The time, therefore, 
which we give to the reading of history is well employed, 
since we can derive from it not only truth but also goodness, 

Yet we do not only fall into error over the history of 
earlier periods, but also are inclined to deceive ourselves 
concerning the conformity of objects with one another, #0 
that we accept some things as true which are only probable, 
Among such instances we must include all mutual con» 
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formity which lacks some of the conditions which I have 
described at the beginning of this book. It is true that a 
certain latitude is permitted to them within which we can 
move with some freedom. But when one of them is 
entirely absent I do not think that any confidence can be 
placed in the statement. So among Common Notions | 
call those probable which are not yet self-evident. Such is 
every assertion which has not been fully understood, 
examined, recognised and brought into connection with 
other assertions of the same order. Thus almost the whole 
of astronomy or the doctrine which is derived from the 
visual observation of phenomena, the faith which rests 
solely on hearsay, the philosophy which is a patchwork of 
doubtful or casual principles, the prophecies based upon 
‘pecious assumptions of medical men, all the crude and 
hasty ideas and opinions produced by the tricks of orators, 
ill incoherent dogmas and all similar beliefs which cannot 
«learly be accepted or rejected, must be classed as probable. 
\nless we apply to these views the standard of certainty 
contained in my Questions, by which truth is distinguished 
from probability, possibility, and falsity, our minds will 
ho riddled with doubts. But so far as we can accord them 
fuith, even though it is often hesitating and feeble, they 


we in a stronger position than history, which we cannot 
prove, nor disprove, since the conditions required for the 
‘letermination of the truth are absent from it. I have dealt 
with these matters briefly here because I hope, with the 
help of God, to discuss them more fully in my book on the 


(anes of Error. No more valuable rule for the avoidance 
uf error can be given to the Reader than that he should 
i!ways bear in mind the question “ By what faculty has the 
writer sought to prove his case?” or “How could he 
livin knowledge of what he asserts?” ‘The Reader will 


fil many statements in the authors which he may have 
‘ifficulty in understanding how they were ever reached ; 
he tay well wonder how anyone could reach them, as long 


» hie relies, that is to say, on common sense. And among 
ilese are notably those matters which surpass human 
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capacity so that they cannot be proved apart from a 
direct personal revelation from God. 

Since, then, every kind of probability, except history, 
may become true under certain conditions and under 
proper consideration, or at least be rejected as false, it 
may be seen how comprehensive my method is, in which 
each assertion in turn is examined under its appropriate 
question, with the result that some are accepted, others 
rejected, in the manner of those who admit nothing to their 
stomachs without first chewing it thoroughly. In this way 
we shall find that what is rightly understood as a whole and 
in parts is accepted without hesitation, while on the other 
hand the Reader will feel disgust and aversion (if his sense 
organs are normal), when some or one of the conditions are 
lacking, or when his preconceived ideas turn out to be false. 
Hence it follows that not only what is true can produce in us 
feelings of doubt, but also what is probable; and even 
what is false can be represented as true until our questions 
and the scheme of faculties are applied to them ; for apart 
from them we cannot hope to reach perfect truth. Just as 
the vilest errors often possess a pleasant savour when 
mingled with truth, so the most genuine truths when 
lightly touched with error may be rejected with disgust, 
Accordingly, while ideas which appear to be ancient were 
once new, when we reflect on their origin, ideas which 
appear to be new because prejudice hinders a clear under- 
standing of them, may actually consist of ancient and even 
eternal truths. It may be acknowledged that the present 
doctrine was true in every age, though it may appear new 
to the Reader, and so it must not be taken to be actually 
new or recent. 

Eternal truths, then, must be sought in the fitting 
conformity of the faculties with their objects. I beg, 


then, for a careful consideration of my account of truth — 


and goodness, in spite of the fact that much has been 
deliberately omitted bearing upon other writers on the 
subject, and upon the great names of philosophy. But I 
beg that this omission will not be attributed to conceit, 
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hut rather to modesty, which has prevented me from 
criticising the writings of others. 

But before I pursue the argument of the book under 
the next heading, I think I ought to add my views 
concerning the ancient proposition of the philosophers, 
that any statement is either true or false. Now I think 
this proposition must either be altogether rejected or taken 
with a grain of salt. It may be granted that any object is 
true in itself; but who, except by means of my method, 
has reached such nicety of judgment as to be able to say 
that he has detected the correct order of all the faculties 
und has succeeded in penetrating with their help to a 
complete understanding of the object? Apart from it no 
conclusive pronouncement has been made concerning the 
essence or quality of an object. Until, therefore, a 
precise examination of any object is made, no definition 
of it will be either true or false, but merely probable or 
possible. In the process of this enquiry the Reader will 
lind that the field of probability and possibility is extremely 
wide, while the area of truth is very restricted. But he 
will also discover that falsity has only a narrow province ; 
lor few propositions can be called false except those which 
entail some contradiction. What is important is that 
tutements however doubtful, which are made concerning 
yeneral and eternal objects, may pass from being probable 
'» being true, as I have said above. On the other hand 
(ley may be rejected as false, when the right test is applied 
‘9 them, As for the past, particular events which were 
formerly experienced by a few persons, and are current 
ow in the form of narratives, can pass as true solely 
luv those persons who have attained an understanding 
| such matters or events, whether they actually exist 
fo or in the past, after a thorough investigation. But 
Whether they have undertaken such an_ investigation 
runnot be known to others. Thus the propositions 
which depend simply on the authority of others, 
should be taken to be more or less doubtful or 


probable, So, too, in reading histories it is important to 
y 
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distinguish between various roles assumed by the writer, 
such as historian, preacher, statesman, philosopher, 
theologian, or possibly jester. Even though we place full 
confidence, subject to the conditions mentioned above, in 
the account of the past given by a distinguished historian, 
yet if he occupies himself with assessing the consequences 
or advantages of his facts, I look upon him no longer as 
an historian, but as a preacher, a statesman, or a philosopher, 
I hold that it is right and proper to exercise my Own 
judgment at every point; for in those matters which 
depend on true reason, it is the common right of every 
man at all times to examine the facts. Although, then, 
the whole of ancient history rests upon conjecture, and 
therefore, as far as we are concerned, upon insecure 
foundations—for the writers may not only be deceived 
themselves, but seek to deceive us—yet it is possible for 
them to make true and certain deductions on this basis. 
But when the historical facts themselves are misleading, 
the historians destroy both truth and certainty. How 
precarious, therefore, are the foundations of any important 
belief which rests only on the evidence of historians, the 
Reader will easily gather from the foregoing discussion. 
So much may be said on the subject of the ancient 
proposition which I have mentioned above, and also on 
the question of certainty. I now pass on immediately 
from the subject of probability, which refers to the past, 
to discuss possibility, which concerns the future. 


XI 


ON POSSIBILITY 


In the preceding section I have classified the history of the 
past, as well as vague and inadequate conceptions of 
present events, with probability, since these classes of 
truth do not correspond at any point with our faculties. 
But here, too, we may distinguish many degrees of truth, 
for some kinds of probability closely approach truth while 
others resemble falsity. The method of examining all 
these cases I leave to be discovered from my Zetetica. 
Pursuing the same method here, everything which is 
likely to happen, or may come to pass in any manner, I 
class as possibility ; all such instances must be investigated 
hy the same Enquiries. Probability, therefore, in my 
terminology, signifies the past, possibility the future, and 
both refer to what is uncertain and unknown. This is 
important because the difficulties arising from vague ideas 
ean in course of time be removed by constant care and 
experience, and belief can be even confidently accorded to 
{le narratives of history in cases where authoritative writers 
lyse their account on the evidence of eye-witnesses and 
reach unanimity in their descriptions of what occurred. 
Indeed all these conceptions are capable of becoming true, 
0 ut least of obtaining some semblance of truth. But it is not 
#0 easy to determine the theory of possibility or futurity. 
Ihe prediction of events is laborious and difficult ; it 


‘annot be obtained from agreement among authors, but 
‘lepends upon direct guess-work, except in cases where 
some man skilfully foresees the outcome of events from an 
\impection of their causes, or when a man is so seized by 
the prophetic spirit that the future lies open to him. The 
former of these is common. Thus eclipses and, in short, 


wi! phenomena which are the joint results of a rigid chain of 
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causes, may be predicted without difficulty by a skilled 
investigator. But much is required to make a man i 
prophet. Divine inspiration must fill the mind and 
produce a disposition to perceive the future. No one but 
the prophet himself grasps its significance, until actual 
events serve to justify and vindicate him. Hence it is 
clear that much more is required in order to frame 
prophetic truths than to construct historical truths. It is 
not sufficient that prophets should foretell the future in @ 
vague and indefinite way, with no references to place, 
time, and other significant conditions. Thus not only 
should height, colour, features, and all the remaining 
characteristics which distinguish any particular man from 
other men, be vividly described, but a man’s chief actions 
from day to day must be clearly depicted, if the prophet 
is to create confidence in himself. If nothing but vague 
guesses which, owing to the lack of definition of time and 
place, have so general a reference that they apply to any 
period or situation, are sufficient to indicate a prophet, 
who could not claim the title ? For nothing, I do not say 
possible, but incongruous, or not impossible, can be 
imagined, which does not happen at some place or time, 
If anyone should maintain that true, though obscure 
prophecies have been verified by subsequent events, I 
invite him at least to consider whether the prophet his 
accurately depicted the particular appearance of the future 
man as clearly as a painter, or his daily behaviour A¥ 
closely as an historian; including in his description the 
names of those who shared in the man’s actions. If he 
fails in both respects, though he may be a prophet, he 
hardly upholds the dignity of the prophet’s role. i, 
however, anyone supposes that prophecies can exist iil 
any less cost, I shall not stay to refute him; though 1 
earnestly beg him not to deceive himself. : 
Now many important and interesting points can be 
raised on the subject of possibility. We may infer frop 
the ordained course of Nature that when the means y 
which the end may be attained are given the end itself 
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given, whether we refer to eternal or temporal objects. 
| distinguished earlier faculties which severally refer to 
the past, present and future; so if through the faculties 
which are allotted to this class our mind is borne by a 
hutural impulse towards eternal and infinite objects with 
such longing that it finds no rest except in them, why 
should not its desires be granted when the conditions are 
favourable? I have found it valuable to accept those 
passages from the discourses and treatises of the learned 
which promote faith—which is quite distinct from 
credulity. Faith alone anticipates the future, and forestalls 
the eternal, so that it enjoys them to a certain extent during 
this life. Belief in the past must not be confused with the 
faith T have just described unless Common Notions lead 
\ to it; for what refers to the future is genuine faith in 
God, while the other may be mere credulity. (I am not 
telerring here to the inspired writings as they are called.) 
‘The one is a divine intellectual faculty, the other can be 
\leemed only a kind of readiness or inclination for probable 
tonformity. To the latter belong the faculties of general 
(nd of special prediction, which may occur unconsciously 
(ling sleep. We see such predictions occurring frequently 
|i) slutes of sickness or excitement, these being the means 
hy which they function. Since our mind is usually 
Heeulpied with the present, it must escape from itself when 
{| perceives the future. I do not wish this to be understood 
© implying that anyone who has lost his senses has 
forthwith, as has been wittily said, achieved spiritual ones. 
What is meant is that the body and physical objects 
wfiously prevent our mind from expressing the spiritual 
fwulty, ‘Thus when in the last crisis of disease it 


throws off the burden of the flesh, it may break into 
‘iiterance about the future. For this reason a charming 
itor among the ancients attributes two faces to the soul ; 
mye i# intent upon the perishing objects of this life, the 
ier is turned towards the eternal things which it will 


Mijoy hereafter. But, since this is said figuratively and 
jwetieally, though with essential truth, it is little to our 
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purpose. I hold, indeed, that temporal and eternal 
objects are not apprehended by the same faculties, nor 
simultaneously perceived; so that there is nothing to 
wonder at in the fact that for the righteous this outworn 
state is exchanged for a better one and takes on a new 
form. For some advance is granted in this life, and this 
encourages us with the promise of a better life, whose 
nature we mystically strive to penetrate. Thus the dim 
pathways of the future state are foreshadowed not only in 
those faculties and notions which bear upon honour, glory 
and renown ; but also in those which bid us pass our time 
in rest and quietness. These faculties direct us by @ 
secret impulse and inspire us with passion for the future 
life. The other faculties may fail in their task but these 
do not falter; indeed they confidently reveal to us joys 
more glorious than those of our youth and all the 
delights we then experienced. 

But to come closer to the matter; since each faculty 
refers to eternal Blessedness, all the faculties are concerned 
with this future state. It is a sacrilege to suppose that it 
alone is beyond our reach. Eternal Blessedness is surely 
then a possibility. If the embryo could be told that there 
existed another world beyond its mother’s womb and 4 
better life than its own, I imagine it would not believe it, 
or would reject it, alarmed, it may be, by the harsh prospect 
of the free air. But when it is ripe for birth, the veil, 
so to speak, is lifted, and it issues forth, discovering, 
whether it wishes or not, a new world of objects. ‘Thus @ 
second world exists, and I have often compared it with 
the embryo’s knowledge of the womb, since such knowledge 
is restricted and meagre in the eyes of a man fully equipped 
with knowledge of the world. Why, then, should there not 
bea third, and a fourth state, and many more if there are no 
limits to infinity? It may be that we shall break forth 
into our own country, agile, perfect and divine, throwing, 
off our past states with our body, like cast-off skins. We 
shall find that the faculties which we have carried thither 
with us will apply to the whole series of objects, and 
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embrace both past and future. In a word, we shall 
recognise that hope, faith, and love allied with God, Who 
is indeed their proper object, penetrate further than the 
ecstatic states and disorders of mind of which I have 
spoken above. We shall find, moreover, that the secrets 
of all things are revealed, and that nothing exists in the 
infinite which we may not hope to attain. But those who 
lack faith think that at the last day they utterly perish, 
for they have no evidence that any have returned; and 
on this ground the sophists argue that souls are mortal. 
But how could the soul return into what is less than itself ? 
Do they not realise that once freed of the body the human 
soul is greater than anything which can be perceived in 
this world? It would be just as ill-fitting, not to say 
impossible, to expect the newly born to return to the 
womb. Are they not aware that the soul is too sublime 
and lofty to desire to return to the world’s deep and gloomy 
cavern? If, therefore, I am right, the compass of the soul 
embraces not merely a man’s height in the ordinary sense, 
hut the limit of his faculties. And since the faculty of 
sight reaches to the sun and even to the stars, while the 
understanding and the will refer to the infinite and eternal, 
is it to be supposed that in spite of our aspirations we do 
hot reach and grasp them ? May not our spirits be invested 
with them? You may think poorly of yourself, and deem 
such predictions too extravagant. Confining your gaze to 
your own physical body you may refuse to admit that you 
van break through its doors. But why this hesitation and 
fvint-heartedness ? Do you not know that in time you 
will cast off this meagre body, discard this heap of dust, 
wad abandon it altogether? Are you not aware that you 
ive 80 sublime and exalted a being that you can attain all 
things which you truly know even though they are 
heavenly or eternal? I think it is the height of stupidity 
fol to perceive that you can penetrate into every corner 
wl the world, that you are not confined to the range of 
your observation of the skies when you examine the 
Motions of the heavens. What a pigmy you become if you 
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limit yourself entirely to the compass of your two arms | 
Why do you not also abandon the body with the soul ? 
But the divine animal is too great to be comprised within 
these narrow bounds. Even the body does not always 
possess the same measure. It may swell and become 
inflated with blind ambition, seeking rather what belongs 
to it than what belongs to the soul. You may reply, 
Reader, to anyone who declares such marvels, that in 
this existence you do not clearly grasp either the body 
or the soul. It is true that no mortal can grasp them, — 
What embryo has ever succeeded in examining itself, 
what mature man will ever do so? We are ruled by the 
secret power of God, and we shall not enter into the full 
enjoyment of our due until we pass forth from this body 
and this world. But we have less knowledge of the body 
than of the soul, because we do not clearly understand 
what is the necessity which binds us to the body. Indeed 
it weighs us down and hampers us, despising even the 
happiness of the mind, though it is only with difficult 
that it tears itself away. It is not our mind which recoils 
from or is fearful of death, since it is eager to enjoy the 
freedom which belongs to it. It is the body which feels 
its frame dissolved by the departure of the mind, and 
finds itself sinking into darkness. 

These ideas may be misunderstood, and I will add an 
explanation of them, though in symbolic language. ‘The 
body or flesh serves as a veil for the secret parts of the 
sensitive soul, but man, who is naked in all else, is borne 
towards everything that the understanding comprehend 
or faith can grasp. Wrapped only in this covering he 
raises his head, in other words his intellectual faculties, 
above the clouds and freely contemplating all things, he 
paces at large the courts of heaven and earth, waiting 
bravely for that death which is the birth of a new life 
But since a certain period of life in this world precedes thut 
day, it is not inappropriate to recall the manner of your 
former existence. ‘To bring the matter to a point you ili 
argue with yourself thus. When I lay an embryo in my 
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mother’s womb I could not have imagimed anything of what 
I afterwards beheld. But being made a child and heir of 
eternal life, shall I falter before those objects in which I 
ought to experience complete freedorm? Is it likely that 
cternal happiness should be offered to me as an article is 
offered for sale, and then, just as I arm about to purchase 
it, that the contract should be broken. in the manner of a 
dishonest tradesman? Am I to be defrauded of the 
immortality and eternal blessedness which I was on the 
point of enjoying? It must be allowed that my state is 
better than when lately I wallowed in slime. He who has 
already bequeathed me this life can bequeath me a better 
one. Formerly I endured the appointed period of birth. 
Now that I bear a title next to that of the denizens of 
heaven, may I not expect the fulfilment of the sacred 
promises which have been given me? Will not Almighty 
God abide by His promise as I do by mine? When you 
have left the womb of this lower world, will you not 
ittain what you formerly conceived as ideal? On this 
journey you will first encounter the blue which is commonly 
‘upposed to be the ceiling of heaven ; but this is ignorance. 
lor in reality it consists of the most refined region of the 
wit which appears to be this colour owing to its distance, 
is experts in optics tell us. When you have passed through 
(his tract you will discover that the stars have been created 
hol merely to sparkle, but to be new worlds. And at last, 
(» prolong the account no further, the infinite itself will 
untold. What reaches and illimitable depths may there 
fot be in the infinite? You may gain some idea of them 
ly reflecting that there is no number which can fill or 
pty it. It cannot be increased by addition or diminished 
ly subtraction, but at one moment passes into the Nature 
Which is its own, at another returns to infinity. At every 
‘int it is identical, and occupies no space nor is limited 
'y ny boundary. Consequently whatever the expanse into 
Which our souls may emerge, masters of themselves, when 
{lis life is over, the infinite will increase rather than diminish. 
\V hat need is there, then, to confine the reward or punish- 
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ment of souls which depart this life to any narrow dwellin 

when you contemplate the infinite? It is true that a sma 

urn holds our ashes, but the whole visible world cannot 
afterwards comprehend the soul, and in view of its sublime 
nature it may be the only object we do not comprehend int 
this world. The authors may therefore be right in holding 
that there is ample opportunity for rewards and punish» 
ments in the infinite, and in maintaining that so far from 
the infinite being capable of any addition, it extends to, 


and reaches, every point of space. In short everything we — 


can imagine exists in the infinite, and everything beyond 
this. God is beyond all things, and alone independent of 
all. He transcends transcendence, and fills, informs and 
encompasses the infinite itself in the vastness of His unity, 
This is proved by the fact that just as we can encounter 
the finite and universal order in the infinite, so in all that 
is finite we can find some trace of the infinite. ‘Thus 
everything seems capable of being divided into an infinity 
of parts, but since it must in the end be resolved into # 
unity (the ultimate characteristic of the infinite), infinity 
and unity appear to meet. Concerning that impressive 


feature of the infinite which is found in free will 1 


have spoken above. 

The immense range here given to the soul may provoke 
conceit in some. I must add therefore that souls car 
also be contracted and reduced in size, as well as increased. 
For everything takes place according to God’s good 
pleasure, and He can restrain and suppress souls or renew 
and lift them up in the sight of all. But I dilate too much 
on this topic. Seek therefore the special objects of the 
faculties and the conditions by which they are brought 
into conformity with each other. You will find that inner 
sense will fully respond and readily echo its own truths, 
as though they were the harmonic numbers. And whet 
you have become accustomed to them you will discern the 
present, past, and future in yourself, so that nothing 
further need be expected. Lastly you will avoid all error, 
and be able not only clearly to distinguish by your owl 
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perception the truth from revelation, probability, possibility 
and falsity, in your study of books whether sacred or 
profane, but you will be able to discover the nature of 
that supernatural sense which proceeds directly from God, 
as I have said above. In this way the progress will be 
checked, not merely of all those who distort the truth, but 
also of those who persistently obstruct it ; of which there 
exists a vast number in the religious orders; and the 
influence of the ancient sects throughout the world will 
be destroyed as effectively as the power of the Schools 
in our own day. 


Fatsity is simply that which cannot be correctly dee 
as probability or possibility, but is yet so compl 
opposed to truth, general, particular, or revealed, a 
imply direct contradiction of it. In order that this ol 
be more clearly understood, the considerations whl 
have advanced in an earlier section must be reoalled, 
there divided all simple truths into truth of thin 
of appearance, truth of concept, and truth of inte 
the principle that all truth of thing and of intell 
absolute while that of appearance and concept is coniil 
Next I pointed out that mixed truth arises from 
conformity of particular truths with each other th 
the Common Notions; and I concluded that it |e 
subject to error in so far as it is subject to a 


number of conditions. Further I showed how the nu The Schools occupy themselves more with suppressing a 
of truths is explained by the number of differences fwnmon Notion than with expressing it. The result is 
the number of differences by the number of tore “4 | usually conflicts with some other Notion and 
then added the laws by which the faculties are ly flies so sunk in error that there is hardly any type of 
into conformity with their objects, both particuliy Hwment in which the Schools cannot throw dust in the 


general. And finally I have subjoined an account of 
nature of revelation, of probability and of rowwl bility 
only now remains to explain falsity. And this can be 
in a few words, if the preceding conclusions are qi) 
Anything, then, which is neither true (whether 
truth be natural or revealed), nor probable, nor t 
will be wholly false. This statement is not a truliiy 
the preceding discussions are borne in mind, Prolw 
however, since it is capable of containing a great 
of falsity when conditions are absent—and 
in the same case—I would place in a mic 
between truth and falsity, were it noc that #0 
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i» it expresses actuality it ought rather to be 
fonsidered imperfect truth than complete error. It 
femains now to consider the nature of falsity, and the 


Xu Object in which it exists. But I have pointed out in an 
wrlier passage, and throughout this work, that neither a 
ON FALSITY thing, nor the intellect, can in themselves be false, and 


{lus it is only left for me to apply falsity to appearance 
wil to the concept; and these owing to defect in the 
‘onditions may easily be false. ‘There are images which 
ive deceitful, since if the conditions which are required 
fy bring them into due agreement with their prototypes 
ie not present they suffer mutilation. The concept can 
ilno be a source of error, since it may add error of judgment 
1) un illusory image or a defective sense organ. Lastly, 
When we pass from simple to complex truths, and infer 
fie general principle upon the basis of images which are 
tenselves wrongly represented, simple error becomes 
Wwnitold. For prejudices, since they are treacherous and 

ript in themselves, not only turn truth into falsehood 
4 they stand in the way of every avenue that leads to it. 
{ siwequently the errors of discursive thought are endless. 


Nt 


)yes of their disciples by their clever tricks. This would 
fever occur if the Common Notions were logically 
Weiyed, as I shall more fully explain, God willing, in 
y hook “On the Causes of Error.” There it will be 
‘ive that the fair system of truth cannot spring from 
) ‘ommon Notions, but only from those which are 
Hivermil, nor even from these unless they are arranged 
tive order. Now it is clear that only that which is 
Hijet to conditions can be untrue. For neither the thing 
f for the intellect can err since it always judges truly 
/ \) prevented to it. Error, therefore, must undoubtedly 
ii) Appearance, so far as it refers to its prototype, as well 
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as in the concept in the analogy which relates it to the 
intellect. In the thing itself or in the intellect error 
cannot exist. Thus the intellect by referring through the 
Common Notions to the conditions can reprove error and 
single out what element is wanting, what is superfluous ; 
and it will discover that those features which conflict with 
the Common Notions and with conception when it has 
been brought into proper conformity, are in the highest 
degree false. From this consideration springs the dis- 
tinction between error and uncertainty, in that error 
belongs to the concept, while uncertainty belongs to the 
intellect. ‘The Common Notions when they are not 
stimulated into activity, lie dormant, wrapped in un- 
disturbed tranquillity, and so we may find lack of knowledge 
in the intellect, but not error. Error, therefore, is some- 
thing positive, lack of knowledge is negative. 

From these considerations it is clear what error is. 
But philosophers have failed to perceive it, as they have 
failed to perceive truth. They do not appear to have been 
fully aware of the nature of truth or falsity, owing either to 
the deliberate wish to deceive, or to the fact that they were 
themselves led astray. If this appears an enigma to anyone I 
leave him to solve it with the help of the doctrines I have 
advanced ; unless he happens to be one who fails com- 
pletely to grasp the truths discussed in this book and thus 
mistakes their purport; or one who because he only 
partially grasps them, falls into error ; or, again, one who 
while understanding them to the extent of his capacities, 
yet rejects them and thus shows himself completely 
impervious to reason. I have frequently pointed out that 
owing to the action of free will, or the infinite within us, 
we can, if we desire, shut our eyes, stop up our ears, and 
stifle all the promptings of our hearts. The truths I 
have here expounded are denied to such persons until 
they learn to use their faculties, 
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